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In this issue 



Articles 

Five articles are included in this issue. Ryu Kitajima examines the 
influence of a meaning-focused versus a form-focused learning context 
upon three groups of learners 1 choices of communication strategies and 
their overall communicative performance. Results indicate that subjects 
receiving meaning-focused instruction significantly reduced their use of 
reduction strategies and increased their use of achievement strategies. 

Laura MacGregor undertakes an examination of the Eiken tests, ad- 
ministered by the Eigo Kentei Kyokai ( Eikyo ), or in English the Society 
for Testing English Proficiency (STEP). Her study seeks to further under- 
stand the Eiken tests through 1) an examination of Eikyo’s statements 
about the tests and 2) administration of one pre-second level test to a 
group of Japanese college students and use of these results for studies 
of the test’s reliability and validity. 

The importance of promoting thinking has received considerable at- 
tention, however, research has not established that training in thinking 
skills can be effectively combined with EFL/ESL instruction. Bruce W. 
Davidson and Rodney A. Dunham report on the use of the Ennis- 
Weir Critical Thinking Essay Test to assess progress in critical thinking 
after academic instruction. Results indicate that critical thinking skills 
can be taught in the EFL classroom. 

The relationship between Japanese college students’ proficiency in 
English and their cultural awareness toward a target-language culture 
(American) are examined by Taeko Kamimura and Kyoko Oi. Results 
show that subjects with both high English proficiency and cultural aware- 
ness manifested the rhetorical patterns closest to those of native speak- 
ers, indicating that cultural awareness may be as important an element 
as English ability in student writing. 

One article in Japanese is included in this issue. Yoshitaka Kato, 
examining the outcome of project work by advanced learners of Japa- 
nese at a Russian university, concludes from his study that learner inter- 
views of NSs add to and reinforce the learners’ vocabulary and 
understanding of dialects, and help learners become aware of the way 
Japanese view Russian customs. 

Research Forum 

Two articles are included. The first, by Akihiro Ito, investigates the 
effects of differences of test-types on the accuracy rates in interlanguage 
performance of Japanese EFL learners. The second, by Ethel Ogane, 
looks at codeswitching by adult Japanese EFL learners, suggesting that 
codeswitching with these learners is discourse related. 



Perspectives 

Paul Stapleton examines the cultural values of Japanese and Ameri- 
can television commercials and suggests they can provide a rich source 
of both cultural information for teachers interested in promoting learner 
awareness of target culture values. 

Reviews 

Texts on multinlingualism in Japan, classroom language use, conver- 
sational analysis, grammar, and the use of computer-stored corpora, as 
well as one learner dictionary, are reviewed by Steve McCarthy, Brian 
C. Damian Lucantonio, Hugh Molloy , Kevin Varden, Randall David, 
and Charles Adamson. 





From the Editors 



JALT On-Line 

JALT has expanded its presence on the World Wide Web with 
several web sites. JALT general information can be obtained at <http: 
//langue. hyper.chubu.ac.jp/jaltA. Information from JALT’s monthly 
magazine, The Language Teacher , is available at <http:// 
langue.hyper.chubu. ac.jp/jalt/pub/tlt/>. 

Conference News 

The 23rd Annual JALT International Conference on Language 
Teaching/Learning and Educational Materials Exposition is scheduled 
for October 9 to 12, 1997 in Hamamatsu. The theme of the 1997 JALT 
Conference is Trends and Transition. Those interested in attending the 
conference are urged to contact the JALT Central Office for more infor- 
mation or visit the JALT ’97 web page at <http://www.miyazaki-mic.ac.jp/ 
jalt/JALT97.html>. 

The 3rd Annual Pacific Second Language Research Forum, sched- 
uled for March 26 to 29, 1998, invites proposals for papers and reports 
of work in progress on data-based research into second language acqui- 
sition and use. Papers and reports may be given in either English or 
Japanese. The deadline for submission of proposals is September 1, 
1997. Participants are being sought for symposia on: models of second 
language processing; language attrition; Japanese as a second language; 
fossilization; task design and interlanguage; focus on form in instructed 
SLA; bilingualism; child second language acquisition; psycholinguistic 
perspectives on the relationship between L2 reading and listening; SLA 
studies in generative grammar, and cognition and SLA. Proposals should 
be sent to: Peter Robinson, Aoyama Gakuin University, Dept, of English 
(PacSLRF ’98), 4-4-25 Shibuya, Shibuya-ku, Tokyo 150 Japan. Informa- 
tion about PacSLRF ’98 or proposal submission requirements can be 
obtained from the PacSLRF ’98 web site <http://www.als.aoyama.ac.jp/ 
pacslrf.html>. 

Corrections 

Editorial Advisory Board member Anne Ediger’s affiliation was in- 
correctly listed in JALT Journal, 18(2). Her correct affiliation is Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

Additional Reader Stephen M. Ryan’s name was incorrectly given in 
JALT Journal, 18(2). 

We sincerely appreciate their efforts on JALT’s behalf and wish to 
apologize for any inconvenience this may have caused. 



Articles 



Influence of Learning Context on Learners’ 
Use of Communication Strategies 1 

Ryu Kitaj ima 

San Diego State University 



This study examines the influence of a meaning-focused versus a form-focused 
learning context upon learners’ choices of communication strategies and their 
overall communicative performance. For this purpose, an 11 -week study was 
conducted with three groups of students at a university in Japan. The control 
group studied English in a form-focused learning context. The experimental 
groups (1 and 2) studied English in a meaning-focused learning context. In 
addition, experimental group 2 received training in communication strategies. 
Two types of communicative tasks, 1) description of pictures and 2) narration 
of a picture story, were administered before and after treatments. Communication 
strategies were identified by two raters, based on the subjects’ audio-taped 
communicative performance and immediate retrospection. Performances were 
evaluated separately by the same raters. The results show that both experimental 
groups significantly reduced use of reduction strategies and increased use of 
achievement strategies. Similarly, results show that communicative performance 
by the experimental groups was evaluated higher than that of the control 
group on the post-test. The findings suggest that learning context has an 
important influence on learners’ use of communication strategies and their 
communicative performance. 
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uring the past two decades, second language (L2) research has 



focused on learners’ strategies for learning and using a language. 



One such area involves studies of communication strategies (CSs) 
(Bialystok, 1990; Bongaerts, Kellerman & Bentlage, 1987; Bongaerts & 
Poulisse, 1989; Chen, 1990; Dornyei, 1995; Faerch & Kasper, 1983b; 
Paribakht, 1985; Poulisse & Schils, 1989; Tarone, 1983). CSs, which are 
learners’ attempts to solve communicative problems occurring in the 
middle of realizing a certain meaning in spontaneous communication, 
are considered indispensable components of communicative 
performance. Since learners in communicative situations often encounter 
difficulty in realizing intended meaning because of limited linguistic 
resources, they resort to CSs in order to maintain communication. 

CSs are generally defined either from an interactionist view (Tarone, 
1983) or a psycholinguistic view (Faerch & Kasper, 1983a, 1983b). While 
the interactionist view emphasizes the learner and the interlocutor’s 
mutual attempts to solve a communicative problem through negotiation 
of meaning, the psycholinguistic view narrows CSs to those within the 
learner’s internal mechanism. It sets up two criteria for its operation: 1) 
the existence of a problem which the learner faces for actualizing in- 
tended meaning in the target language, caused by insufficient linguistic 
resources or by the difficulty of retrieving relevant linguistic items from 
the memory system, and 2) the learner’s awareness of the existence of 
the problem and the necessity of solving it (Faerch & Kasper, 1983a). 
This study adopts the second definition. 

CS studies have found that the use of some CSs results in more 
effective problem solving than others (Corder, 1983; Faerch & Kasper, 
1983a; Tarone, 1983) and that the use of CSs contributes to variation in 
the overall effectiveness of learners’ communicative performance (Chen, 
1990). For example, reduction strategies such as Message Abandon- 
ment (Tarone, 1983) direct the learner to avoid solving a problem and 
to give up on conveying the message. On the other hand, achievement 
strategies such as Analytic and Holistic strategies (Poulisse, 1987) di- 
rect the learner to work on an alternative plan for reaching the original 
goal by means of whatever resources are available. These findings sug- 
gest that, in order to understand the variability in learners’ communica- 
tive abilities in a language, we must study the factors which contribute 
to the differences in learners’ uses of CSs. 

Cognitive views of L2 learning (Bialystok, 1990; Bialystok & Sharwood- 
Smith, 1985; Ellis, 1986; O’Malley & Chamot, 1990; Tarone, 1983) hold 
that the ability to use language does not come about as a result of an 
increase in the static rules of the language. Rather, it requires cognitive 
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strategies and processes which control the knowledge. These cognitive 
views consider the type of language task a major factor in the 
proceduralization of language knowledge, by requiring particular cog- 
nitive strategies for effective performance. 

These views raise questions in terms of the role of learners’ strategies 
in mediating a learning context and their learning outcome. Does a 
learning context which directs learners to engage in similar tasks for an 
extended period of time effect acquisition of particular strategies? Do 
learners in a particular learning context search, use, and acquire par- 
ticular strategies to process information effectively and efficiently? 



The Study 

This study investigates whether learners exposed to meaning-focused 
learning contexts use CSs in communicative tasks differently from those 
in form-focused learning contexts. 

Method 

Subjects : An 11-week study was conducted with 15 students of English 
at a four-year national women’s university in Japan. Of the 15 students, 
13 were sophomores, one a junior, and one a freshman. Majors were 
home economics (four), humanities (three), biology (two), and 
architecture (one). The Ss had studied English for more than six years in 
required junior and senior high school classes. Though the Ss were 
taking an English course, as required by the university when they 
participated in this study, the courses available focused on reading 
translation, not on English for communication. All Ss voluntarily 
participated in the study to improve their listening and speaking skills. 
The Ss English proficiency was considered at least intermediate in terms 
of grammar in that they had achieved scores high enough for admission 
on the English portion of the standardized entrance exam administered 
by the Japanese Ministry of Education. However, all Ss demonstrated 
difficulty in expressing even simple meanings in spoken English on the 
pre-test (discussed below). Ss were randomly assigned to either the 
control group or one of the two experimental groups (Exl and Ex2), 
with five Ss in each group. 

Treatment: The control group studied English in a form-focused instructional 
context. The experimental groups studied English in meaning-focused 
instructional contexts. In Exl, CSs were allowed to evolve without explicit 
instruction. To test the hypothesis that CSs may more efficiently develop 
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when they are explicitly recognized and practiced, Ex2 received direct 
instruction on CSs in addition to the activities used with Exl. All groups 
received the same amount of instruction: five days a week, 90 minutes per 
day during the 1 1-week study. The time allotted for explicit CS instruction 
(Ex2) was approximately 10 minutes per day. 

Teaching method for Exl: Ss in Exl studied English using a series of 
tasks directing them to express meaning in English without anticipation 
of the linguistic forms they were supposed to use. Tasks were com- 
prised of communicative exercises such as story telling, discussions, 
debates on different topics, and picture descriptions. (See Appendix for 
examples of the communicative activities.) 

Teaching method for Ex2: In addition to using the same tasks as Exl, Ss 
in Ex2 received explicit instruction about CSs. Analytic and holistic strate- 
gies are considered effective ways to convey meaning when the exact 
words to express the meaning are not immediately available (Poulisse, 
1987). Therefore, these two types of CSs were selected for strategy train- 
ing. On the first day of class, the Ss were introduced to definitions and 
examples of CSs. In addition, at the beginning of each class, Ex2 spent 5 to 
7 minutes solving a lexical problem given on the blackboard. When the Ss 
encountered difficulty in expressing intended meaning, they were encour- 
aged to solve the problems using the CSs they were studying. 

Teaching method for the control group: The control group studied 
English in a form-focused learning context similar to traditional English 
classes in Japan. Instruction for this group focused on explicit explana- 
tion of particular linguistic forms followed by activities and tasks to 
practice those forms. The materials used with the two experimental 
groups (see Appendix) were adapted for use with the control group. 
With the audio-taped materials, different types of activities (multiple- 
choice, blank- filling, translation, dictation) were prepared. With the video 
materials, Ss were given the English transcripts and asked to translate 
them into Japanese. With the reading passages for debate, the major 
task for the control group was to translate the reading passages. Simi- 
larly, the pictures were used to teach formulaic expressions, with Ss 
tested on these formulaic expressions orally the following day. 

Data Collection 

Prior to (pre-test) and immediately after the instructional sessions (post- 
test), Ss were scheduled to individually perform two kinds of communica- 
tive tasks. Each session took approximately one hour. The first task was to 
describe ten concrete objects drawn on ten separate sheets of paper. Each 
object to be described was presented on a sheet of paper with a group of 
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additional objects which shared characteristics with the target object and 
with one another. For example, a target object, a watering can, was pre- 
sented with objects such as a bucket, a pitcher, a tin can, and a garbage 
can. Ss were told that native speakers of English would listen to their 
audio-taped descriptions to identify the objects described. Therefore, they 
were encouraged to describe the objects as specifically as possible, par- 
ticularly if they did not know the exact words to name them. The second 
task was to narrate a story presented as uncaptioned cartoons. While the 
Ss were performing these tasks, the researcher was present and encour- 
aged them to talk, by nodding or inserting words such as Oh, I see, Say 
more, and Don't give up. All performances on the two tasks were audio- 
taped and transcribed for subsequent analysis. 

In addition, each subject’s immediate retrospection on task performance 
was collected in Japanese, following the techniques proposed by Faerch 
and Kasper (1987). Immediately after the completion of a task, the S s’ 
audio-taped performances were played back and they were asked to de- 
scribe what they were thinking while performing the task. The immediate 
retrospections were audio-taped, transcribed, and translated into English. 

Based on the audio-taped and transcribed performances and the tran- 
scribed and translated immediate retrospection of the Ss, two raters cat- 
egorized the S s’ use of CSs, according to the taxonomy described below. 



The following CSs, based on existing typologies of CSs proposed by 
various researchers (Faerch & Kasper, 1983a; Poulisse, 1987; Tarone, 
1983), were identified and scored in the analysis process of this study. 
The distinction between reduction strategies and achievement strategies 
was considered important in observing how closely learners’ communi- 
cative goals were achieved (Varadi, 1983). 



This study adopted Tarone’s (1983) definition of message abandonment: 
“The learner begins to talk about a concept but is unable to continue 



Communicative Strategies Examined 



Taxonomy of Css 



Reduction Strategies 
Message Abandonment 
Meaning Replacement 



Achievement Strategies 
Analytic 
Holistic 

Conceptual Transfer 
Morphological Creativity 
Linguistic Transfer 
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and stops in mid-utterance” (p, 63). The following is an example of 
message abandonment: When we hold the . . . I'm sorry I can't. In this 
case, a subject intended to describe a pot holder but then gave up her 
attempt when she came across another unknown lexical item, pot. 

Meaning replacement is different from message abandonment, as 
Faerch and Kasper (1983a) explain: 

[T]he learner, when confronted by a planning or retrieval problem, operates 
within the intended propositional content and preserves the topic but 
refers to it by means of a more general expression, (p. 44) 

Based on this definition, meaning replacement strategies were identified 
when a subject did not entirely give up the problem-solving process, 
but the realized meaning was far from the communicative goal. For 
example, I use this . . . use bake hot cake. The subject attempted to 
convey the meaning spatula , by describing its functional characteristics, 
a tool to turn over hot cakes on a frying pan. In this process, the 
subject encountered other lexical problems such as turn over. Instead 
of giving up, the subject overgeneralized the meaning by simply using 
the word bake. 

The category of achievement strategies was based on a typology 
proposed by Poulisse (1987). The first, analytic strategies, describes 
characteristic features of a referent to be expressed. An example of this 
strategy would be, I use it to clean on the desk or bookshelf to get rid of 
the dust on the desk. Not knowing the exact word duster , the subject 
tried to describe the object by presenting its functions. The second 
category, holistic strategies, are defined as tactics for manipulating a 
concept and referring to it by using the word for a related concept that 
shares similar features. For example, another student did not know the 
exact words spiral shape , so she substituted, This is like a spring. The 
next sub-category, conceptual transfer strategies, involve the applica- 
tion of an LI -based concept to refer to a concept in the target language. 
For example, while not knowing the word sting for a description of a 
wasp, one subject applied the Japanese concept of sting, needle , saying 
this insect has needle and stick us. 

A fourth kind of achievement strategy (Poulisse, 1987) is morpho- 
logical creativity, in which learners replace a morphological fragment 
with a creative one when they do not know the exact word represent- 
ing a reference. For example, when unable to recall the word pleased , 
a student created a new word by adding a morpheme to the noun 
pleasure , saying he is very pleasured. Finally, linguistic transfer refers to 
the strategy of switching from the target language to the learner’s first 
language to cope with a communicative problem. 
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In addition to the typology described above, CSs were also identified 
as operating either at the macro- or at the micro-level. When CSs were 
used to achieve a global communicative goal, they were considered to 
be operating at the macro-level; when CSs were used to compensate for 
a particular lexical item in the process of solving a global communica- 
tive problem, they were considered micro-level. 

On Task 1, the global goal was to tell what the target objects were. 
CSs used to solve the problems at this level were regarded as being on 
a macro level, as in: 

This is a tool to clean up a room. We drop a dust from our furniture from 

this tool. This tool have a long handle and the top that has a cloth or wing 

or something. 

In order to clarify the identity of the object duster , this subject described 
its function and appearance; applying macro-level CSs. On the other 
hand, to deal with the lexical problem feather in the description of the 
appearance of the duster, the subject used the word wing . This was 
regarded as a micro-level strategy. 

On Task 2, CSs used to cope with difficulties in presenting a situa- 
tion or an action were considered to be on a macro-level. In one of the 
cartoon stories, a man was lying in the space between two cars parked 
at the side of a street. The subject, when unable to express the meaning 
a man was lying down on a space , omitted this meaning unit. This 
strategy was considered macro-level. On the other hand, some CSs 
used to compensate for particular lexical items such as the use of the 
general term doctor , in place of archeologist were considered micro- 
level. 

All CSs used by a subject to realize an intended meaning were counted 
separately. Two raters independently identified and classified CSs on 
the basis of their common characteristics, following the taxonomy of 
CSs established for this study. The results of the raters’ identification and 
scoring showed reasonably good agreement. An average of 73 percent 
inter-rater reliability was obtained. For those instances in which agree- 
ment was not reached, a face-to-face meeting of the raters was held to 
resolve the difference. 

Evaluation of Subjects' Communicative Performance 

Besides the identification of CSs, Ss’ audio-taped communicative per- 
formances were evaluated by the two raters. On Task 1, raters were 
asked to identify the items described by the Ss. The effectiveness of 
each subjects’ performance was evaluated according to the number of 
correct objects identified by the raters. 
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On Task 2, the raters were asked to evaluate the subject’s audio- 
taped communicative performances holistically, on a scale ranging from 
0 to 6, based on the amount of relevant information provided by the 
subject. Inter-rater reliabilities on this evaluation averaged 80 percent, 
which was considered reasonably high. 



Results 

The discussion of results focuses on discussion of message abandon- 
ment, meaning replacement, analytic, and holistic strategies. Among the 
CSs listed in the taxonomy for this study, a number of strategies — con- 
ceptual transfer, morphological creativity, and linguistic transfer — were 
infrequently used, both on the pre-test and the post-test. Their sporadic 
use suggested a preference of an individual subject rather than that of a 
group. Therefore, use of these strategies will not be discussed here. 

Tables 1-3 display the raw frequency counts of those strategies 
used by the Ss, along with means and standard deviations for both 
Task 1 and Task 2. 



Table 1: Descriptive Statistics of Combined Reduction Strategies 
and Combined Analytic and Holistic Strategies for Task 1 and Task 2 





Task 1 

MA + MR (macro) A + H (micro) 
Pre-test Post-test Pre-test Post-test 


Task 2 

MA + MR (macro) A + H (micro) 
Pre-test Post-test Pre-test Post-test 


Exl Frequency 


30 


7 


20 


73 


29 


6 


1 


24 


M 


6 


1.4 


4 


14.6 


5.8 


1.2 


0.2 


4.8 


SD 


1 


1.14 


1 


1.6 


1.3 


0.8 


0.4 


2.0 


n = 5 


















Ex2 Frequency 


34 


3 


20 


81 


31 


0 


3 


48 


M 


6.8 


0.6 


4 


16.2 


6.2 


0 


0.6 


9-6 


SD 


2.59 


0.89 


2.65 


3.42 


1.4 


0 


0.5 


2.5 


n = 5 


















CG Frequency 


27 


31 


20 


27 


32 


38 


3 


13 


M 


5.4 


6.2 


4 


5.4 


6.4 


7.6 


0.6 


2.6 


SD 


2.3 


0.84 


2.55 


1-95 


1.5 


3.28 


0.8 


2.07 


n = 5 



















MA = message abandonment, MR = meaning replacement, A + H = analytic and 
holistic strategies 
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Table 2: Descriptive Statistics of 
Individual Reduction StrAtegies for Task 1 and Task 2 



Task 1 Task 2 

MA + MR (macro) A + H (micro) MA + MR (macro) A + H (micro) 

Pre-test Post-test Pre-test Post-test Pre-test Post-test Pre-test Post-test 

Exl Frequency 11 0 19 7 25 1 6 5 

M 2.2 0 5.8 1.4 4.6 0.2 1.2 1 

SD 0.84 0 0.85 1.14 0.54 0.44 0.85 0.7 

n=_ 5 

Ex2 Frequency 18 0 16 5 28 0 5 0 

M 5.6 0 5.2 0.6 5.6 0 0.6 0 

SD 5.51 0 2.48 0.89 1.34 0 0.54 0 

n = 5 

CG Frequency 15 11 12 20 24 25 8 15 

M 5 2.2 2.4 4 4.8 5 1.6 2.6 

SD 1.87 1.5 1.67 1.58 1.50 5.74 1.14 1.51 

n = 5 

MA - message abandonment, MR = meaning replacement, A + H - analytic and 
holistic strategies 



Table 3: Descriptive Statistics of Individual Analytic and Holistic Strategies 



Task 1 Task 2 

MA + MR (macro) A + H (micro) MA + MR (macro) A + H (micro) 

Pre-test Post-test Pre-test Post-test Pre-test Post-test Pre-test Post-test 



Exl Frequency 
M 
SD 
n - 5 


'17 

5.4 

1.51 


62 

12.4 

1.51 


5 

0.6 

0.89 


11 

2.2 

1.50 


0 

0 

0 


7 

1.4 

0.89 


1 

0.2 

0.44 


17 

3.4 

1.5 


Ex2 Frequency 


16 


65 


4 


15 


1 


12 


2 


36 


M 


3.2 


13 


0.8 


5 


0.2 


2.4 


0.4 


7.2 


SD 
n = 5 


2.28 


5.80 


0.44 


1 


0.44 


0.89 


0.54 


1.9 


CG Frequency 


15 


20 


5 


7 


0 


1 


5 


12 


M 


3 


4 


1 


1.4 


0 


0.2 


0.6 


2.4 


SD 
n = 5 


2.55 


1.58 


0.71 


0.89 


0 


0.44 


0.89 


2.07 



MA = message abandonment, MR = meaning replacement, A + H = analytic and 
holistic strategies 
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Task 1 

Statistical results: All three groups' pre-test scores of the combined macro- 
level message abandonment and meaning replacement strategies, which 
were used for problems of target concepts, show no statistically significant 
difference (F= 0.569; df= 2, 12; p> 0.5). On the post-test, in contrast, the 
two experimental groups showed a substantial drop in the use of these 
strategies, while the control group stayed within the range of the pre- 
test scores. A one-way ANOVA shows that these differences are statistically 
significant (/ 7 =49*l4; df= 2, 12; /?<0.01). Furthermore, the additional 
comparison between the two experimental groups showed no statistically 
significant difference 0=1.24; df= 8; />>0.05). Individual macro-level 
reduction strategies show the same trend as the combined macro-level 
reduction strategies (see Table 2). 

The data for macro-level analytic strategies complemented those for 
the reduction strategies. The means ranged from 3.0 to 3.4 on the pre- 
test, while on the post-test they ranged from 4.0, for the control group, 
to 12.4 and 13 0 for Exl and Ex2 (see Table 3). Although the control 
group increased slightly from pre- to post-test, there was a three-fold 
increase for both Exl and Ex2. A one-way ANOVA on the post-test 
shows this difference to be statistically significant (F= 19.67; df= 2, 12; 
p<0.01). 

Descriptive results: Reduction strategies were the primary strategies used 
across the three groups on the pre-test on Task 1. Nevertheless, this 
does not mean that the Ss did not have knowledge of effective CSs. 
Their immediate retrospection reveals that they went through the 
problem-solving process by analyzing the characteristics of the objects. 
However, they often stopped in the middle of these processes, probably 
because the communicative problems they experienced seldom appeared 
in isolation but tended to be interlocked with one another. One subject's 
performance on Task 1 on the pre-test illustrates. When we hold the . . . 
Vm sorry I can't. The subject's retrospection reveals that she intended 
to describe the function of the target object, pot holder. However, as 
soon as she came upon another problem with a lexical word pot , she 
gave up her attempt. 

On the post-test of Task 1, similar message abandonment behavior 
was observed among the Ss of the control group, as in this example of 
a subject's attempt at describing a cylinder: bottom is circle . . . (silence). 
In contrast, Exl and Ex2 Ss drastically increased the use of analytic or 
holistic strategies on the post-test to describe the particular object more 
specifically and accurately, as seen in the following examples: 
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(Exl) The shape is . . . like drink can . . . can drink ... the 
bottom . . . object . . . the bottom is circle . . . when you see the side . . . the 
shape is .. . rectangle. 

(Ex2) The bottom . . . the bottom and top is circle . . . circle shape . . . and 
can juice is .. . the same of this shape. 

Task 2 

Statistical results-. The results concerning macro-level message 
abandonment strategies, which were used with problems of propositional 
meaning such as an action and a situation, show similar patterns to 
those obtained on Task 1. Message abandonment strategies, which 
constitute the predominant strategies on the pre-test across the three 
groups, shrank significantly on the experimental groups’ post-test 
performance, while the control group remained within the range of the 
pre-test scores (£=8.46; df= 2, 12; £<0.01). In addition, a t-test showed 
no statistically significant difference between Exl and Ex2 ( t= 1.00; df= 8; 
£>0.05). On the other hand, there were statistically significant differences 
among the three groups on the macro-level meaning replacement 
strategies used on the post-test. A one way ANOVA shows that the Ex2, 
which had strategy training, eliminated the use of this strategy on the 
post-test compared to the Exl, which did not have strategy training, as 
well as the control group (£=9.24; df= 2, 12; £<0.01; t = 3.16; df= 8; 
£<0.05). 

The results of micro-level achievement strategies, which were used 
to solve lexical problems within a process of solving a problem of propo- 
sitional meaning such as an action and a situation, reveal a striking 
increase in their use among the experimental groups on the post-test. 
Ex2, which received strategy training, used both micro-level analytic 
and holistic strategies more than three times as often as the control 
group and twice as often as Exl, though no difference was observed 
among the three groups on the pre-test. A one-way ANOVA as well as a 
t-test showed the differences among all three groups to be statistically 
significant (£=12.97; df= 2, 12; £<0.01; f-331; #=8;£<0.05). The re- 
sults of individual strategies show similar patterns, though raw frequency 
counts of holistic strategies were found to be higher than analytic strat- 
egies on Task 2 (Analytic: £=933; df=2 , 12; £<v0.01; Holistic: £=934; 
df= 2, 12; £<0.01). 

Descriptive results-. Reduction strategies, especially message abandonment, 
were the primary strategies applied by all three groups on the pre-test. 
While the control group’s use of these strategies remained at the same 
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level as in the pre-test, the experimental groups demonstrated strategic 
change in their communicative performance on the post-test, with significant 
increase of their use of micro-level analytic and holistic strategies. 

The Ss’ performance in the story narration task indicates that the 
success rate of solving lexical problems depends on top-down as well 
as bottom-up processing. When solving communicative problems, Ss in 
the meaning-focused learning context tended to analyze meaning units 
within the context of the particular communicative task in order to choose 
an appropriate CS. This context-dependent approach enabled Ss of the 
experimental groups to express their meaning more accurately and ef- 
fectively than Ss of the control group, who relied primarily on a context- 
free approach. One part of the cartoon story on Task 2 was as follows. 

An archaeologist discovered an ancient document on which a statue was 
drawn. Assuming that it was academically valuable, he decided to search 
for the statue. After he and his followers endured hardship, they managed 
to reach their destination, where there were ruins. The archaeologist climbed 
up one monument and found the statue for which he had been searching. 

At this point in the story, there appeared several objects (e.g., statue, 
ruins, monument) which shared some characteristics in this context 
and therefore needed to be described distinctively in order to make the 
story coherent. However, most Ss in the control group failed to do so. 
Following is an example of a control group subject’s performance: 

A man who studied . . . who study . . . old monument . . . he 
found . . . monument . . . in . . . some . . .place. So, he . . . go to find it . . . he 
gathered a lot of people to . . . find it with him ... at last they find a 
monument . . . and he find the monument he studied. 

In this part of the subject’s narration, she used the word monument to 
refer to the statue in the story. However, since there were both statues and 
monuments in the story, her use of the word was confusing. Rather than 
just a lack of vocabulary, her problem seems to be also a lack of analysis 
of the various meaning units within the global context. Objects such as an 
ancient painting, a figure drawn on it, ruins, monument and statue all were 
present in the story and therefore should have been referred to with distinct, 
specific vocabulary items. In fact, Ss of the control group generally failed 
to analyze and reconstruct meaning elements to represent particular objects 
in the context. As a result, their performance produced inconsistency and 
confusion in the story-telling task. 

On the other hand, Ss in the meaning-focused learning context man- 
aged to distinguish the objects by using different vocabulary items and 
thus maintained coherence and clarity in their narration of the story. For 
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example, a figure was described as a doll or a monkey. Monument was 
described as pyramid , castle , or building made of stone. The following 
are two segments of an experimental group subject’s narration: 

(Exl) One famous doctor . . .find ... a paper. This paper has drawn . . . the 
doll. He think . . . this is a god ... of .. . Inca people — ancient Inca people 
believed . . . God. So, he think ... in Inka, there is a doll like this . . . 

(Ex2) There is one man and he studied ancient matter very well and . . . a 
certain time ... he found . . . very old picture and . . . there ... the picture 
like money ... is drawn, so he thought . . . South America . . . Ahh . . . there 
is .. . this picture- ... he thought . . . same . . . same object . . . he thought 
there must be same object in South . . . America . . . 

These results suggest the importance of an interactive operation between 
higher-order interpretive skills at the discourse level and lower-order 
lexical knowledge in the process of solving lexical problems. 

Evaluation of Subjects' Communicative Performance 

The independent ratings of identified objects on Task 1 by two raters 
show that both raters, listening to the Ss’ audio-taped description of the 
target objects without knowing to which group they belonged, could 
identify two to three out of the 10 objects on the pre-test. In contrast, on 
the post-test, the same raters could identify an average of eight objects 
for Exl and nine objects for Ex2. These results contrast with the number 
of objects identified by the same raters from the control group’s descrip- 
tion on the post-test where the average number remained three objects. 

Similar results were obtained from the Ss’ communicative performance 
on Task 2. On this task, the Ss’ audio-taped performances were holisti- 
cally evaluated by the same raters on a scale that ranged from 0 to 6, 
according to the amount of relevant information provided by the Ss. 
The average scores given by the raters on the pre-test were 2.6, 2.4, and 
2.4 for Exl, Ex2, and the control group, respectively. Though the con- 
trol group’s scores on the post-test stayed within the pre-test range (2.5), 
those on the experimental groups’ performance improved significantly. 
The raters scored an average 4.3 for Exl and 4.5 for Ex2. One-way 
ANOVAs yield statistically significant differences between the control 
group and the experimental groups (rater 1: F= 26.74; df= 2, 12; £<0.01; 
rater 2: F= 15.96; df= 2, 12; p <0.01). On the other hand, no statistical 
significance was obtained in the comparison between Exl and Ex2. 

The results of the evaluation of the S s’ communicative performance 
positively correlated with their use of CSs. The experimental groups’ 
macro-level analytic strategies on task 1 correlated with the success 
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rates in which the objects they described were identified by the two 
raters. Similarly, the experimental groups’ use of micro-level analytic 
and holistic strategies resulted in perceptible improvement in the evalu- 
ation of effectiveness of their communicative performance on Task 2 on 
the post-test. 



Discussion and Conclusions 

The purpose of this study was to examine whether different types of 
learning contexts would contribute to variation in the use of CSs by 
learners on communicative tasks. Also, in order to examine whether 
direct strategy training in a meaning-focused learning context is neces- 
sary for learners to develop effective CSs, explicit strategy training was 
provided for Ex2. 

Post-test results did not show generally significant effects of this train- 
ing, except on the Ss’ uses of macro-level meaning replacement and 
micro-level holistic strategies on Task 2. Ss of Ex2 did pay more atten- 
tion to the meaning to express, but according to the raters’ evaluation 
there was no significant difference between the performance of Ex2 and 
that of Exl on Task 1 and 2 . Therefore, the overall effect of direct strat- 
egy training upon learners’ choice of CSs was found to be modest. The 
learning context, then, seems to be responsible for the major effect on 
the experimental Ss’ strategy choice and application. 

As a whole, reduction strategies were the primary strategies used by 
the three groups on the pre-test. In contrast, on Task 1 on the post-test, 
macro-level analytic strategies became the major strategies for Exl and 
Ex2. On Task 2, micro-level holistic strategies were the most commonly 
used type of strategy by these two groups. The significant increases in 
the use of these strategies seem to correlate with the increased effective- 
ness of these groups’ communicative performance. On the post-test, 
more objects described by Ss of the experimental groups were identi- 
fied by the raters, and the communicative performance of both groups 
was judged to be more effective than that of the control group. 

It is doubtful that these results were due to the development of the 
experimental groups’ grammatical or lexical knowledge of English. The 
two groups’ task performance (a few examples have been provided 
previously) clearly indicates that these students had no more linguistic 
knowledge than the Ss in the control group. 

These findings provide further evidence, as suggested by cognitive views 
of L2 acquisition (Bialystok, 1990; Bialystok & Sharwood-Smith, 1985; Ellis, 
1986; O’Malley & Chamot, 1990; Tarone, 1983), that L2 learners’ language 
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ability does not consist of linguistic knowledge alone, but develops as a 
result of interaction between linguistic knowledge and cognitive processes. 
Furthermore, the process of applying a particular CS does not operate only 
at the local lexical level but also includes the analysis of a global commu- 
nicative goal and the establishment of meaning units within the goal. These 
findings suggest that strategies used to cope with communicative prob- 
lems are not automatically transferred from the learner’s first language but 
are acquired in the process of using the target language in particular con- 
texts. While learners may possess effective CS s in their first language, this 
does not guarantee their being able to apply these strategies to problem- 
solving in target-language communication. 

These findings provide some implication for language pedagogy. If 
the goal of a language program is to develop learners’ communicative 
ability, a learning context which focuses on explicit instruction of lin- 
guistic structures alone may not be sufficient for reaching such a goal. 
In such a context, learners are likely to develop strategies such as ana- 
lyzing linguistic structures and memorizing bits of linguistic information 
but may fail to develop strategies of retrieving those linguistic resources 
from memory by analyzing a global communicative goal and construct- 
ing meaning units within the goal. This may be especially true when the 
target language is being learned in a foreign language environment where 
the classroom is the primary source of input for the learners. Therefore, 
to help learners develop their communicative ability of the target lan- 
guage, various instructional procedures need to be considered. 

First, the curriculum should be constructed with a clear goal, as seen 
in task-based language instruction (Nunan, 1988, 1989), allocating suffi- 
cient instructional time to tasks directing learners to engage in problem- 
solving processes to convey their intended meaning. Second, teaching 
materials should be chosen and developed with a sound theoretical 
basis, corresponding with the instructional goal. Instructional materials 
should include visual aids such as pictures, maps, and symbols which 
are useful for creating communicative tasks. Video materials also initiate 
communicative language use such as discussions and debates. Finally, 
the teaching methods to be adopted must go hand in hand with the 
goals set up by the curriculum. Learners as active participants in the 
learning process should be placed in the center of learning, allocating 
sufficient time for letting them engage in communicative tasks in paired 
work or small group work. 

Finally, in terms of future direction for studies on CSs, the necessity 
and effect of strategy instruction need further investigation. Some re- 
searchers (Bialystok, 1990; Bongaerts, Kellerman & Bentlage, 1987; 
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Bongaerts & Poulisse, 1989) question the necessity of teaching CSs to 
learners, from a standpoint that L2 learners already possess those CSs in 
their native languages and therefore are able to transfer them to L2 
communication. On the other hand, some studies (Dornyei, 1995; 
Wildner-Bassett, 1986) reveal a positive effect of strategy training on 
learners’ communicative performance. 

This study, with the inclusion of a strategy training group, examined 
whether or not a learning context alone is a necessary and sufficient 
condition for learners to develop effective CSs. The obtained results 
show no difference between a group with strategy training and the one 
without it, except on the use of micro-level analytic and holistic strate- 
gies on the narration task. However, this was a preliminary study with 
small sample size and with a short period of time for strategy training. 
More studies with larger sample size and with more extended period of 
strategy training need to be conducted before reaching any conclusion. 
Furthermore, such studies need to incorporate variables influencing the 
outcome such as learners’ proficiency level, learners’ personality traits, 
qualitative aspects of fluency, and different types of discourse in which 
learners engage. 

Ryu Kitajima, Ph.D. Second Language Education, teaches Japanese as a 
foreign language at San Diego State University. 

Note 

1. This paper is based on part of the author’s doctoral dissertation, which was 
accepted by SUNY at Buffalo in 1993- An earlier version of this paper was 
presented at the 28th TESOL convention in Baltimore, March 8-12, 1994. 
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The Eiken Test: An Investigation 
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The Eiken tests, first administered in 1963 by the Society for Testing English 
Proficiency (STEP), are highly respected in social, educational, and employment 
circles and taken by millions each year. However, upon closer scrutiny, it appears 
that the Eigo Kentei Kyokai ( Eikyo ) operates on its own terms. Unlike TOEFL 
and TOEIC, Eikyo does not make information about the tests’ reliability or validity 
available to the public. Therefore, important questions remain unanswered: Are 
the Eiken tests reliable and valid instrument? Do the Eiken tests really function 
as tests of English proficiency? This paper examines the Eiken pre-second level 
test from June 1994. The test was administered to 1 68 first-year Japanese college 
students. The results provided data for reliability and validity studies, in an 
effort to shed light on the value of the Eiken pre-second level test as a reputable 
test instrument of English proficiency. The results of the studies conducted here 
are far from encouraging with regards to the Eiken pre-second level test’s reliability 
and validity. * 
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J apan is a country whose people thrive on tests, from kendo to 
calligraphy, flower arranging to gift wrapping; tests which evaluate 
almost every skill imaginable are available for the taking, so to speak. 
Walk into any bookstore or culture center and you’ll see an array of 
posters and pamphlets advertising such tests. In the academic world, 
tests are in abundance as well. Entrance examinations which determine 
students’ future high school and post-secondary careers are a fact of life 
for virtually every family. 
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By far, the oldest and best established English language tests in Japan 
are the Eiken tests (Eigo Kentei), produced by Nihon Eigo Kentei Kyokai 
C Eikyo ), or in English, STEP: the Society for Testing English Proficiency. 
Since it began offering the Eiken tests in 1963, Eikyo has enjoyed a long 
period of unprecedented success: The Ministry of Education endorses 
the Eiken tests,' and recommends students take them. Some schools 
even offer courses dedicated to Eiken test preparation. In the working 
world, it has made its mark as well. Many employers regard Eiken test 
qualification as a valuable asset and look for it on prospective employ- 
ees’ resumes (MacGregor, 1995). However, despite the test’s wide ac- 
ceptance and use, one important question has been overlooked: Are the 
Eiken tests reliable and valid instruments to measure English proficiency? 
Eikyo has failed to give a direct answer. Other language tests, such as 
TOEFL and TOEIC, publish regular reports with statistical analyses of 
reliability and validity (TOEFL, 1995; TOEIC, 1995; Woodford, 1980, 1992). 
Why doesn’t Eikyo? This question has been raised by other language 
educators concerned about Eikyo’s position as well (Bostwick, 1995; 
Brown, 1995; Gorsuch, 1995). 

This paper seeks answers to the above questions of reliability and 
validity by conducting analyses on a set of data collected by the author. 
Because certain reliability analyses are best suited to certain types of 
tests, it is necessary to begin with the question, is the Eiken a criterion- 
referenced test (CRT) or a norm-referenced test (NRT)? To help answer 
this question, various aspects of the Eiken test will be compared with 
those of TOEFL and TOEIC. This discussion is followed by an investiga- 
tion of the Eiken pre-second level’s 2 reliability and validity, which fo- 
cuses on four questions: 1) Is the Eiken test appropriate for the group 
Eikyo claims to evaluate? 2) Do the test items reflect the practical English 
found in daily life that Eikyo claims to test? 3) Does the test measure the 
abilities that Eikyo claims it does? and 4) Are there any poorly con- 
structed test items? An examination of how the Eiken test is scored and 
how the scores are reported follows. Finally, recommendations are made 
as to how the Eiken test can better serve students and teachers. 



Backgrdund 

The Society for Testing English Proficiency (STEP) was established 
over 30 years ago as part of a plan by Japan’s Ministry of Education to 
develop education across the nation. Specifically, the goals of the STEP 
were to popularize and improve the level of practical English in Japan 
( Nihon Eigo Kentei Kyokai , 1994a). In 1963, the same year that the TOEFL 
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was first administered, the Eiken tests were given for the first time to 
about 37,000 people at three levels (first, second, and third). Five years 
later, the Eiken tests received official approval from the Ministry of Edu- 
cation, which began actively promoting the Eiken tests as important 
tests of English proficiency. With this stamp of approval, the number of 
test-takers soared, and continues to increase each year. 3 The original 
three-level test has grown to seven levels: first, pre-first, second, pre- 
second, third, fourth, and fifth, the first level being the most difficult. 
The most recent addition to this series was the pre-second level in 1994, 
introduced to bridge what was felt to be a wide gap in difficulty be- 
tween the third and second levels. 

For levels one to three, the tests are given in two stages. The first 
stage is a written test (reading and listening comprehension) and the 
second stage is a speaking (interview) test. Both stages are offered twice 
a year, in June and October. 4 The focus of this paper is on the first stage 
of the pre-second level Eiken test of June, 1994 (Nihon Eigo Kentei 
Kyokai, 1994b). 



What kind of tests are the Eiken tests ? 

In the literature on language testing, two types of tests are found 
(Brown & Yamashita, 1995; Henning, 1987; Hughes, 1989), criterion- 
referenced tests (CRTs) and norm-referenced tests (NRTs). The differ- 
ences between the two types lie, not in the actual items themselves, but 
in the purpose of the tests, how the tests are scored, and how the test 
scores are used. Therefore, just looking at the test instrument is not 
enough to determine what kind of test it is. 

The purpose of a criterion-referenced test is to evaluate how well the 
test-taker can perform a specific set of tasks. For example, classroom 
and term tests evaluate how well a student has learned a defined set of 
material over a specific period of time. Brown (1996) explained that, 
“the interpretation of scores on a CRT is considered absolute in the 
sense that each student’s score is meaningful without reference to other 
students’ scores” (p. 2). Therefore, CRT scores do not necessarily con- 
form to a normal distribution. 

A norm-referenced test, on the other hand, measures general lan- 
guage abilities. Each student’s score is interpreted relative to the scores 
of all the other students who took the test and the scores generally fall 
along a normal distribution curve. The TOEFL and TOEIC are norm- 
referenced tests. The purpose of the TOEFL is to evaluate the English 
proficiency of foreign nonnative speakers of English, primarily those 
who intend to study at colleges and universities in the United States or 
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Canada. Thus, the content of the TOEFL focuses on English for aca- 
demic purposes. The TOEIC (Test of English for International Commu- 
nication) is an English language proficiency test which measures how 
well non-native speakers of English can communicate in English with 
others in business, commerce, and industry. 

Like TOEFL and TOEIC, the Eiken tests are English proficiency tests 
for non-native speakers of English. However, the Eiken tests are differ- 
ent in at least two ways. First, the Eiken tests are not just one test, but 
seven different tests. These divisions allow the test-makers to clearly 
define the material covered, a characteristic of a CRT. Eikyo described 
the contents of its pre-second level test, as follows: 

Successful examinees are able to understand and use general English 

needed in daily conversation. (High school level; appropriate for a wide 

range of ages, from high school students to adults in Japan.) 

The successful examinee is: 

(1) Able to converse about common daily topics. (Able to conduct simple 
business by telephone; to make easy explanations, leave messages, 
do simple interpretation, etc.) 

(2) Able to read material about common everyday topics. (Able to read 
news articles, letters, simple pamphlets, etc.) 

(3) Able to write about common everyday topics. (Able to write simple 
letters, notes, memos, etc.) (JNihon Eigo Kentei Kyokai, 1994a, p. 8) 

Dividing the tests into seven levels is a practical way of handling the wide 
population, from junior high school to post-graduate levels, that Eikyo 
tests. Further, if students take and pass a test at a level appropriate to their 
ability, that success is seen to be motivational for their continued study. 

The second point in which Eiken tests differ from TOEFL and TOEIC 
is its method of reporting scores. Eiken uses a pass/fail reporting system 
while TOEFL and TOEIC use a converted scale-score reporting system, 
which makes these two tests '“user-defined’ in that scores can be con- 
sidered in a variety of ways depending upon the requirements of a 
particular individual or client” (Wilson, 1993, p. 2). Although the report- 
ing styles differ, all these tests follow NRT procedures by using some 
form of statistical analysis to translate raw scores into standard scores. In 
other words, none of the tests report their scores as absolute scores. 

The question, “What kind of tests are the Eiken tests?” remains unan- 
swered. According to Bostwick (1995), "the Eiken STEP claims to be a 
criterion-referenced test in that it specifies proficiency standards and at- 
tempts to identify whether the student can pass the pre-established stan- 
dard” (p. 58). The fact that the Eiken tests are divided into seven levels, the 
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purpose of each level clearly defined by a set of specific tasks, with the 
language skills required to pass each level specifically defined, gives it 
qualities of a CRT. However, the way the test is scored (i.e., by converting 
raw scores to standard scores) is characteristic of an NRT. Therefore, it 
makes sense to call the Eiken tests hybrid CRT/NRT. Knowing that the tests 
are scored as NRTs is helpful in choosing appropriate reliability measures. 



The Study 
Method 

Materials: The pre-second level test was originally developed for 2nd 
and 3rd-year high school students (16 and 17-year-olds) C Nihon Eigo 
Kentei Kyokai, 1994c). The most recent statistics show that this group 
forms the majority of test-takers. For the June, 1996 test, 75% of those 
who took the pre-second level (227,666 out of a total of 303,955) were 
senior high school students, 4% (12,471) were junior college students, 
and 3% (8,549) were university students ( Nihon Eigo Kentei Kyokai, 
September, 1996). 

There are 75 multiple-choice items on the pre-second level written 
test. Part 1, which tests vocabulary, idioms, grammar, usage, and read- 
ing composition, has 55 items, and Part 2, the listening section, has 20 
items. Each item is worth one point for a total of 75 points. 

Subjects: The subjects for this study were 182 first-year students (ages 
18-20) in five classes at a junior college. Although the reports by Eikyo 
indicate that the pre-second level test is ideally suited to high school 
students, this higher age level was selected as it best matched the general 
ability and experience of the group, as outlined below. 

A survey, in Japanese, accompanying the Eiken pre-second level test 
to determine the students’ experience in taking it, showed that 17% of 
the students had tried the pre-second level test at least once before but 
failed, while 40% had never taken an Eiken test before. However, be- 
cause the format of the Eiken pre-second level test is similar to high 
school English tests, it was concluded that lack of Eiken experience 
would not adversely affect the data. Fully 43% had previously passed 
the third level, confirming that the pre-second level was the most ap- 
propriate for this group. 

Procedure: In May, 1996, the pre-second level test of June, 1994 was 
administered to all 182 Ss, along with the survey of Eiken experience. 
After a review of the results of the survey, the results for 14 Ss who had 
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previously passed pre-second level were eliminated from consideration. 
The remaining papers (A^l68) were scored by hand. The test had 75 
items, each worth one point. 



Analysis 

Analyses to evaluate test reliability were done on the data collected 
in three categories: Descriptive statistics, item statistics, and consistency 
estimates. Analyses to evaluate validity were done by comparing the 
contents of the test with the aims set out by Eikyo and the course of 
study for high school English education. The construction of the indi- 
vidual test items was also examined. 

Reliability 

Descriptive Statistics : Minimum score, maximum score, midpoint, mean, 
and standard deviation were calculated. The midpoint is the score which 
is halfway between the highest and the lowest score. The midpoint, 
together with the mean, are two statistics which help locate the middle 
or typical score (Brown, 1996, p. 109). 

Item Statistics: Investigation into the reliability of the Eiken test began 
with a look at two types of item statistics: item facility and item discrimi- 
nation. Item facility (IF) is “a statistical index used to examine the 
precentage of students who correctly answer a given item” (Brown, 
1996, p. 64). The following formula for item facility was used to evalu- 
ate individual test items: 

N, (number of examinees who answered correctly) 

IF = — 1 

N 2 (number of examinees who took the test) 

Item discrimination (ID) “indicates the degree to which an item sepa- 
rates the students who performed well from those who performed badly” 
(Brown, 1996, p. 66). In order to calculate the ID index, it is necessary 
to differentiate the high scorers from the low scorers. In this study, the 
upper and lower thirds (33%, or 56 students each) were taken to repre- 
sent the high scorers and the low scorers respectively. The ID was cal- 
culated as follows: 

ID = IF (item facility of high scorers) - IF (item facility of low scorers) 

That IF and ID are closely connected is apparent from the above 
formula: If the item is easy (i.e. has a high IF), there should be little 
discrimination (low ID), and if the item is rather difficult, the discrimina- 
tion should be high. If the item is too difficult, there should be no 
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discrimination. According to Brown (1996, p. 69), ideal items in an NRT 
project have an average IF of .50 and the highest available ID. However, 
in reality, “items rarely have an IF of exactly .50, so that those that fall in 
a range between .30 and .70 are usually considered acceptable” (Brown, 
1996, pp. 69-70). The items outside this range should either be set aside 
for revision or discarded. Examination of the ID of the remaining items 
further evaluates their suitability. The following guidelines were used to 
evaluate item discrimination: 



.40 and up - 
.30 - .39 - 
.20 - .29 - 



below .19 - 



very good item 

reasonably good, but possibly subject to improvement 

marginal item, usually needing and being subject to 
improvement 

poor item, to be rejected or improved by revision (Ebel, 
1979, p. 267, cited in Brown, 1996, p. 70) 



Consistency Estimates 

In this study, the Kuder-Richardson Formula 20 (KR-20) reliability 
estimate and the standard error of measurement (SEM) were used 
(Brown, 1996, p. 199, p. 207) to estimate the Eiken pre-second level 
test’s reliability. KR-20 was chosen over two other methods of calculat- 
ing reliability, KR-21 and Cronbach’s alpha, for two reasons: 1) it is 
reported to be the most accurate of the three (Brown, 1996, p. 199), 
and 2) the results could be compared with the reliability statistics of the 
TOEFL and TOEIC, which also use KR-20. Further, the Eiken pre-sec- 
ond level test follows criteria required by KR-20, in that each item is 
worth one point and is scored as correct/incorrect. 

Test reliability is important because it measures the consistency of 
the test instrument. If a student takes a test on one day, and then takes 
the same test again a week or two later, it should produce nearly iden- 
tical results, that is, if the test is a reliable instrument and little or no 
learning has taken place between the first and second testing. A test 
with a reliability coefficient of 1.0 would give precisely the same results 
for a particular group of test-takers regardless of when it was adminis- 
tered: it would be 100% reliable. Therefore, it is the goal of test-makers 
to attain the highest possible reliability coefficient. 

The standard error of measurement (SEM) is another useful statistic 
for estimating reliability of NRTs. According to Brown (1996, p. 206), 
the SEM is “used to determine a band around a student’s score within 
which that student’s score would probably fall if the test were adminis- 
tered to him or her repeatedly.” A multitude of factors affect test perfor- 
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mance, only a few of which are connected with the test instrument 
itself, including items not matched to the purpose of the test, formats 
unfamiliar to the test-taker, and poorly constructed test items. The ma- 
jority of factors affecting test performance are related to physical set- 
ting (i.e. the test room), and the mental and physical condition of the 
test taker. With all of these potential distracters, it is sensible to factor in 
the SEM when determining the cutoff scores. 

Validity 

A test is a valid instrument if it measures accurately what it claims to 
measure. For example, an arithmetic test of addition should contain 
only test items which ask students to add numbers. Further, the test 
items should not contain ambiguities or misleading information. In the 
case of the addition test, we can tell whether it is a valid instrument or 
not just by looking at it. Assessing the validity of English proficiency 
tests like the Eiken is a bit more complicated. 

Validity analyses are done on a regular basis by TOEIC and TOEFL. 
According to a TOEIC report: 

The first validity studies involved the administration of TOEIC to a 
representative population of Japanese managers, technicians, bankers, 
and other employees who require English in their work. Researchers 
compared the candidates’ performance on TOEIC to their performance 
on direct measures of listening, speaking, reading, and writing and 
determined the correlations. (TOEIC, 1995, p. 3) 

Therefore, TOEIC compares its test results to direct four-skills test results 
to determine test validity. TOEFL conducts a similar type of validity 
analysis: “TOEFL validation is based upon correlations between test 
performance of foreign students studying in U.S. colleges and universities 
and their performance in degree-granting educational programs” (TOEIC, 
1995 , p. 3 ). Both TOEFL and TOEIC test for what Woodford calls 
“concurrent” validity: 

If a language test is supposed to measure whether a person can read 
Japanese or not then the person who scores high on the test should be 
able to pick up the Japanese newspaper and tell us what the lead article 
says. The low scorer should not be able to do it. (1980, p. 4) 

It is not known whether Eikyo is also doing such validity studies. 

Other validation studies involve comparing the results of one test 
with the results of another. In 1993 , TOEIC (Wilson, 1993 ) published a 
report of a research study which linked the TOEIC listening section 
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scores to the scores of the Language Proficiency Interview, a direct 
assessment of oral language proficiency developed by the Foreign Ser- 
vice Institute of the U.S. Department of State. The numerical correla- 
tions between LPI and TOEIC listening sections (.83) proved to be 
consistently high, suggesting that both tests are, as they claim, effective 
measures of the ability to understand and use spoken English. 

Content validity compares the test specifications with the test con- 
tents. If the individual test items match the specifications, then the test 
can be said to have content validity. This is a subjective evaluation 
which should be done by a group of testing experts. For the present 
study, the resources necessary to do the type of validity research de- 
scribed above were not available. Instead, four general questions per- 
taining to test validity were posed: 1) Is the pre-second level test really 
appropriate for the group Eikyo aims to examine? 2) Do the contents of 
the test items reflect aspects of “daily life” in Japan, as Eikyo claims 
( Nihon Eigo Kentei Kyokai, 1994a)? 3) Do the test items really measure 
the abilities that they purport to? and 4) Are there any poorly con- 
structed test items? 



Results and Discussion 
Reliability 

Descriptive Statistics: Table 1 shows the descriptive statistics. The 
midpoint and mean indicate that the typical scores for those who took 
the test were just above 50%. 



Table 1: Descriptive Statistics of the Pre-Second Level Eiken Test 
(N= 168; &=75) 



Min. 


Max. 


Midpoint 


M 


SD 


17 


64 


40.5 (54%) 


38.33 (51%) 


9.21 



The standard deviation of the test scores was 9-21. Figure 1 shows that 
the scores of 80 Ss (48%) fell below the mean (0-37 points), and 78 Ss 
(46%) fell above the mean (39-64 points), while the scores of 10 Ss 
(6%) were exactly on the mean. The results show that the test performed 
like a true NRT, conforming to a normal distribution. 
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/rem Statistics: You will recall that IF shows the percentage of students 
who answer a given item correctly. For example, 37 Ss answered the 
first item correctly. Therefore, the IF of item #1 (37/168) is .22 (see Table 
2). This means that it was a difficult item because only 22% of the 
students got it right. Item #3, on the other hand, with an IF of .86, was 
an easy item for this group. 
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Table 2: Item Facility (IF) and Item Discrimination (ID) 
for Eiken Pre-Second Grade (N- 168) 



Item No. 


IF 


ID 


Eikyo’s 


1 


.22 


.35 


C 


2 * 


.36 


.41 


C 


3 


.86 


.17 


A 


4 


.38 


.14 


C 


5 


.37 


.22 


D 


6* 


.51 


.31 


C 


7 * 


.42 


.50 


C 


8 


.26 


.08 


D 


9 * 


.50 


.42 


C 


10 


.23 


.14 


D 


11 


.31 


.23 


C 


12* 


.57 


.37 


B 


13 


.30 


.27 


D 


14* 


.48 


.44 


B 


15* 


.58 


.42 


C 


16* 


.48 


.30 


C 


17* 


.35 


.30 


C 


18 


.60 


.06 


B 


19 


.12 


.17 


D 


20* 


.70 


.42 


B 


21* 


.37 


.40 


C 


22 


.52 


.26 


B 


23* 


.48 


.31 


B 


24* 


.41 


.48 


B 


25 


.26 


.13 


D 


26 


.80 


.07 


A 


27 


.35 


.23 


C 


28 


.80 


.25 


A 


29 


.24 


.14 


D 


30 


.52 


.21 


B 


31* 


.55 


.51 


B 


32 


.40 


.20 


C 


33* 


.59 


.33 


B 


34* 


.48 


.42 


B 


35 


.86 


.25 


A 


36* 


.68 


.30 


B 


37 


.72 


.23 


A 


38* 


.55 


.35 


B 


39 


.48 


.28 


C 


40 


.25 


.25 


D 



Item No. 


IF 


ID 


Eikyo’s IF f 


41 


.81 


21 


A 


42 


.31 


.17 


C 


43 


.72 


.44 


A 


44* 


.43 


.30 


B 


45 


.82 


.27 


A 


46* 


.51 


.40 


B 


47* 


.60 


.37 


B 


48* 


.55 


.44 


B 


49* 


.48 


.38 


B 


50 


.28 


.21 


C 


51* 


.42 


.30 


B 


52 


.38 


.22 


C 


53 


.39 


.16 


B 


54 


.18 


.13 


C 


55 


.28 


.16 


C 


56 


.60 


.17 


B 


57* 


.66 


.31 


B 


58 


.89 


.21 


A 


59 


.77 


.18 


A 


60 


.86 


.09 


A 


6l* 


.57 


.37 


B 


62 


.39 


.02 


C 


63* 


.49 


.40 


B 


64 


.65 


.16 


B 


65 


.54 


.09 


C 


66 


.79 


.17 


A 


67* 


.43 


.30 


B 


68 


.63 


.37 


A 


69 


.23 


.07 


D 


70 


.81 


.21 


A 


71 


.51 


.30 


C 


72 


.94 


.03 


A 


73 


.71 


.19 


B 


74 


.26 


.21 


C 


75* 


.54 


.45 


B 




*= Good test items 
t Note: IF reported in Nihon Eigo 
Kentei Kyokai, July, 1996, p. 30. 
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Item #2 Cable 2), has an IF of .36, and an ID of .41, and therefore meets 
the above IF and ID criteria. It is fairly well centered and discriminates well 
between high- and low-scoring students. Other items in the test which 
could be called good test items are indicated by an asterisk. However, 
there are many items which discriminate poorly. In fact, more than half of 
the items (59%) do not meet the ID and IF requirements of good test items, 
falling outside the acceptable range of .30 to .70. Based on these results, 
further refinements and improvements of many of the test items are needed. 

Eikyo published a table approximating IF by assigning letter values to five 
ranges (Table 2): A= .8- 1 .0; B = .6-79; C = .4- .59; D= .2- .39; E =0-. 19 C Nihon 
Eigo Kentei Kyokai, July, 1996, p. 30). Because the ranges are so wide (0.19 
points each), however, it is difficult to draw any conclusions about IF from 
these statistics. Besides, IF alone only tells what fraction of the group got 
the item correct. In order to draw any concrete conclusions about whether 
the item is functioning well, ID statistics are needed. 

Consistency Estimates: The KR-20 result for this study was .82. It is important 
to keep in mind that this figure of 82% reliability is based on the in-house 
scores of this sample of 168 Ss. The actual test population, a much greater 
number with a broader age range, would have had a different reliability 
index. Unfortunately, this information has not been made available by 
Eikyo. Only a hint as to the reliability of the Eiken test was made by an 
Eikyo representative of the test development section, who said that in the 
years up to 1992, the reliability of Eiken tests was between .80 and .90 
( Eikyo representative, name withheld, personal communication, July 25, 
1995). However, he did not divulge the type of analysis done. In any case, 
this information is not directly relevant to the present study, which deals 
with the pre-second level test, first introduced in 1994. It is worth noting 
that in 1989 and 1990, test reliability for TOEIC using the K-R20 formula 
was .96 (Woodford, 1992). 

The SEM for this test administration was 3.9, meaning that the band 
around which a student’s score should be considered is ±4. Therefore, if a 
subject who scored 37 on the test were to take the test repeatedly, the 
scores could vary between 33 (-4) and 41 (+4). The passing level for the 
June 1996 pre-second level test set by Eiken was 38 and above, meaning a 
subject with 37 would have failed. With no apparent margin for error, all it 
takes is to be one point short to fail. 

Validity 

Four general questions pertaining to the test validity were posed. 
First, is the pre-second level test appropriate for the group Eikyo claims? 
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To determine if the test items were suitable for senior high school level 
students and above, the items of the June, 1994 pre-second level Eiken 
were compared with the nationally approved senior high school course 
of study (Wada, 1992) and one Ministry of Education approved text- 
book, The Crown English Reading (Hirano, et al., 1996). This revealed 
that most of the words and idioms on the pre-second level Eiken test are 
taught at some point during the three years of senior high school. [Ex- 
ceptions are noted as follows: Section 1, item 10 - vacant ; item 19 - Bill 
came all the way from Florida; item 20 - take it easy Section 2(B), item 
9 - French, Italian, or Thousand Island salad dressing, Section 3, item 2 
- Are you having some problems there ?; and Section 4(B), item 9 - farther 
inland C Nihon Eigo Kentei Kyokai, 1994b).] 

The second question regarding test validity asked whether the con- 
tents of the test items reflect aspects of “daily life” in Japan, as Eikyo 
claims C Nihon Eigo Kentei Kyokai , 1994a)? At least two do not. The fol- 
lowing observations are those of the author, not the results of rigorous 
evaluations by a team of testing experts. 

Section 1, item 10: 

When the sign on the door of a rest room says “( ),” it means 

someone is using it. 

1 OCCUPIED 2 VACANT 3 LIMITED 4 EMERGENCY 

{Nihon Eigo Kentei Kyokai, 1994c, p. 9) 

This item is problematic because restroom doors in Japan seldom have 
signs indicating whether the stall is vacant or occupied. (The exception 
is on airplanes, where restroom doors are equipped with such signs). 
The chance that students are familiar with the context of this item, in 
English or in Japanese, is remote. 

Section 2(B), item 10: 

A “Do you have the receipt?” 

B “Well, it was a present, but it’s too small.” 

C “What’s the problem?” 

D “I’d like to exchange this skirt, please.” 

1 C-B-A-D 2 A-D-C-B 3 D-C-B-A 4 B-C-D-A 

( Nihon Eigo Kentei Kyokai, 1994c, p. 12) 

This item, which asks students to put the four sentences in sequential 
order (3 is the correct choice), is problematic for three reasons: First, it 
is culturally inappropriate as Japanese do not customarily exchange items 
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of clothing that they have purchased, let alone received as a gift. Second, 
it is illogical. If the person received the skirt as a gift, it is unlikely that 
she would have the receipt. The third point is not concerned with item 
validity as much as consistency. In Section 2(B) there are five items, the 
first four of which follow a question-answer-question-answer sequence. 
This item, however, has a statement-question-answer-question structure. 
The fact that it is different from the other items in this section may be a 
source of confusion for the test takers. If Eikyo intended this confusion, 
it would be of interest to know the reason. 

The third question regarding test validity to be asked is if the items on 
the test really measure the abilities that they claim to. Eikyo’s statement 
about what the successful pre-second level examinee is able to do, con- 
verse, read, and write about daily topics, implies that the Eiken tests test all 
four skills. Only listening and reading are actually tested. The TOEIC is 
similar to the Eiken tests in design, as it too tests only listening and reading. 
The TOEIC differs from the Eiken tests in that it measures listening and 
reading directly, and speaking and writing indirectly. Validity studies have 
been done to confirm a high correlation between TOEIC results and speaking 
and writing skills (Woodford, 1980). As Eikyo has not published studies to 
show correlations between its listening and reading tests to speaking and 
writing abilities, its claims that the successful examinee is “able to converse 
about daily topics” and is “able to write about common everyday topics” 
C Nihon Eigo Kentei Kyokai, 1994a) cannot be confirmed. 

The final question regarding test validity asked if there were any 
poorly constructed test items. One example is from Section 3 (item 2): 

Helen: What did you want to talk to me about? You sounded so mysterious 

on the telephone. 

Sherri: Sorry, but I wanted to tell you this news face to face. I’ve decided 

to move. 

Helen: But I thought you liked your neighborhood. ( 2 )? 

Sherri: No, everything is fine. I just need a change. 

2 i) Are you having some problems there? ii) What’s the problem? 
iii) Isn’t everything fine? iv) Why are you moving? 

{Nihon Eigo Kentei Kyokai, 1994c, p. 13) 

The difficulty with this item is in the first of the four possible responses, 
which also happens to be the correct answer, “Are you having some 
problems there?” According to Swan (1995), “some is most common in 
affirmative clauses, while any is common in questions and negatives” 
(p. 548). Further, “we use some in questions if we expect people to 
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answer “Yes,” or want to encourage them to say “Yes” such as in offers 
and requests” (Swan, 1995, p. 548) (i.e., Would you like some more coffee?). 
Because choice ‘(O’ is a question, not an offer or request, it could be 
argued that it is inappropriate to use some. 

Two examples of poorly constructed test items occur in the reading 
passages in Section 4. In the questions following the reading of “Volun- 
teer Guides at Museums” (see Appendix), Item 5 required too much 
inferencing to make it a viable item: 

(5) Professionals at some museums 

1 think volunteers should not be paid. 

2 feel they know less about museums than volunteers. 

3 dislike volunteers because they know more than the professionals. 

4 think volunteers cannot do the work of professionals. 

{Nihon Eigo Kentei Kyokai, 1994c, p. 14) 

The correct answer, number 4 {Nihon Eigo Kentei Kyokai, 1994c, p. 22), 
is primarily based on inference, the only clue in the reading passage 
being, They [professional scholars] feel that amateurs should not do the 
work of professionals, and that some volunteers act as if they knew 
everything. The problem is the interpretation of cannot in the answer 
and should not in the reading passage. 

The second reading passage in Section 4, entitled, “Rainfall in Austra- 
lia,” is problematic in that the text does not correspond to one of the test 
items (number 7). The pertinent paragraphs and the test item in ques- 
tion are excerpted below: 

Most parts of Australia do not receive enough rainfall. In some places 
there are long periods when it doesn’t rain at all. This lack of rainfall is 
one of the major reasons why such a large country as Australia has such a 
small population. 

Only one-sixth of the continent— a belt of land along the north, east, 
and south coasts — receives more than 40 inches of rain a year. The rest 
receives less than 40 inches, and farther inland are somewhat drier areas 
that receive between 10 and 20 inches. 

(7) Where in Australia do they get more than forty inches of rain? 

1 In the center of the south coast. 

2 In narrow areas along the coasts. 

3 In the areas which have monsoon climates. 

4 In wide inland areas. 

{Nihon Eigo Kentei Kyokai, 1994c, pp. 15-16) 
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Eikyo states that the correct answer is number 2, which implies that 
all four coasts receive rainfall. However, the supporting statement in the 
text is ... a belt of land along the north , east , and south coasts — receives 
more than 40 inches of rain a year, specifically states only three coasts. 

To summarize, it is clear that while most of the vocabulary found on 
this form of the Eiken test is appropriate for the intended examinees, 
problems of context and item construction make the validity question- 
able. Without evidence from Eikyo , it is difficult to conclude that the 
Eiken pre-second level test is a valid instrument. 

How are the Eiken tests scored? According to Eikyo , the passing score for 
the pre-second level is “approximately 65%” C Nihon Eigo Kentei Kyokai, 
1994a, p. 7). However, test score statistics since its introduction in 1994 
show that the passing scores are much lower. In 1994, the passing 
percentages and scores were 55% (4l+); in 1995, 56% (42+); and in 1996 
(June), 49% (37+) . This information is somewhat misleading as it is not 
made clear that these are standard, not raw, scores. 

Eikyo' s score reporting system is made an even greater mystery by the 
fact that students never actually see their test scores. All they receive is a 
report which states either “pass” or one of three categories of “fail,” A, B, 
C. 5 An Eikyo representative explained: “A-level failure encompasses scores 
up 10 points below the passing score; B is up to 15 points below A, and C 
covers the remaining scores down to zero” (name withheld, personal cor- 
respondence, July 16, 1996). These “guidelines” conflict with a report of 
the pre-second level test of June, 1994, in which Eikyo stated that the 
passing score was 41; A was 34-40 (7 points below the passing score); B, 
27-33 (7 points below A); and C, 26 or lower ( Nihon Eigo Kentei Kyokai , 
1994d). These ranges were consistent for 1995 and 1996 tests as well. The 
discrepancy between the explanation and the published scoring brings 
into question the integrity of the reporting system. 

The following information (in translation) about how the Eiken test is 
scored was received from an Eikyo representative in the Planning Division: 

The passing score for the pre-second level is set at approximately 65%. 
However, the difficulty of the test inevitably varies from time to time, 
which leads to adjustment of the passing scores each time a new test is 
given. In the past, the adjustment of the scores has been done by a thorough 
item by item analysis, looking at the difficulty of each item [IF], and by 
using point biserial coefficiency. Recently, Eikyo has begun experimenting 
with another method of analysis, Item Response Theory (IRT), as a 
replacement for the above-mentioned item analysis procedure, (name 
withheld, personal correspondence, July 17, 1996) 
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Point biserial correlation is a calculation which shows item discrimi- 
nation by computing the correlation between individual item responses 
and total test scores. Like the ID analysis, an item with a low point 
biserial coefficient may be discarded from the scoring, resulting in changes 
in the passing score each time a different test is given. However, there is 
no indication of whether items have ever been discarded by Eikyo. 

Item response theory true score equating, also used by TOEFL and 
TOEIC (TOEFL, 1995, p. 9), converts raw scores to equivalent scaled 
scores. Although Eikyo claims to evaluate its test results using IRT meth- 
ods, there are no published reports to substantiate these claims. 

One final concern regarding test scoring is whether Eikyo sets a cut- 
off for the number of people who can pass. Reports in Eikyo’s monthly 
newsletter, STEP News, between 1991 and 1996, and information in their 
brochure, The STEP Test ? suggest that this is a possibility. The percent- 
age of people who passed the second level test has been consistent at 
18% (1991-1996) and the pre-second level at 30-33% (1994-1996) for a 
number of years. 



Conclusion 

The results of this study indicate that the reliability and validity evalu- 
ations of the pre-second level Eiken test are not favorable. First, the 
reliability in this study is only .82. Is a test that is 82% reliable good 
enough? For the uninformed consumer, maybe; for test-makers, defi- 
nitely not. The validity checks in this study show that the content of the 
test matches the intended group of test takers, perhaps the test’s great- 
est strength. However, there are problems of clarity and context in the 
items themselves which need to be corrected. Finally, the item facility 
(IF) and item discrimination (ID) results in this study indicate that more 
than half of the test items should be revised or removed as they dis- 
criminate only fairly or poorly. 

Eikyo has been operating a successful testing business in Japan for 
more than 30 years. In all likelihood, this trend will continue. However, 
published reports of studies by Eikyo on item construction, reliability, 
and validity are urgently needed to help consumers become better in- 
formed about the test, and to encourage research that would improve 
the quality of the test so that someday the Eiken tests might approach 
reliability in the high .90s. 
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Notes 

1. The Ministry of Education endorses a total of 15 proficiency tests. In addition 
to the Eiken tests, three others are Kohitsu Shosha Kentei (penmanship), Mohitsu 
Shosha Kentei (calligraphy), and Katei Ryori Gino Kentei (cooking). 

2. The Eiken tests are ranked from highest, i-kyu (first level), to lowest, go-kyu 
(fifth level). Kyu is translated here as level, rather than grade, as more appro- 
priate for the Eiken ranking system. 

3. The total number of people who took the Eiken test from 1990-1994 were as 
follows: (1990) 2,624,106; (1991) 2,761,771; (1992) 2,830,496; (1993) 2,895,912; 
and (1994) 3,374,140. 

4. There is no second stage interview test for the fourth or fifth levels. For these 
levels, however the written tests are offered three times a year, in January, 
June, and October. 

5. This style of score reporting is not unique to the Eiken tests. It is also used in 
the tests of secretarial skills (Hisho Kentei), and kanji proficiency (Kanji Noryoku 
Shikeh). 
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Assessing EFL Student Progress in Critical 
Thinking With the Ennis-Weir Critical 
Thinking Essay Test 1 
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Recent trends in EFI7ESL have emphasized the importance of promoting thinking 
as an integral part of English language pedagogy; however, empirical research 
has not established that training in thinking skills can be effectively combined 
with EF17ESL instruction. This study made use of the Ennis-Weir Critical Thinking 
Essay Test to assess progress in critical thinking after a year of intensive academic 
English instruction among Japanese students (7V=36). A control group received 
only content-based intensive English instruction, while a treatment group received 
additional training in critical thinking. The treatment group scored significantly 
higher on the test (p<. 001). The results imply that critical thinking skills can 
indeed be taught as part of academic EFI7ESL instruction. 

tmmnt l 

Ennis-Weir 

S ince the advent of research into cognitive development, language 
teachers and linguists generally have recognized the close con- 
nection between language learning and thinking processes. In 
particular, ESL reading research has shown some correlation between 
ESL reading comprehension and familiarity with the formal or content 
schemata of English texts (Carrell, 1987), Furthermore, noting the 
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unreflective character of many language-teaching approaches that only 
encourage verbal output or passive input, Tarvin and Al-arishi (1991) 
and Al-arishi (1994) have explored some methods to make language 
teaching more thoughtful. Similarly, Chamot (1995) has argued from 
current educational trends promoting higher-order thinking that EFL/ 
ESL teachers also need to turn the classroom into a community of 
thinkers. Informal observations may indicate that thinking skills can 
indeed be taught in an EFL/ESL context (Davidson, 1994, 1995). Without 
formal testing, however, it is difficult to establish this concretely. Though 
there has been a lot of thought and research devoted to the development 
of critical thinking skills in native English speaker educational programs, 
there has been little research in the area of combining critical thinking 
with EFL/ESL instruction. 

Content-based intensive English instruction has also proven to have 
many advantages and possibilities (Snow & Brinton, 1988). Is one of 
them the promotion of critical thinking skills through thought-provok- 
ing content? It might be expected that such abilities will develop through 
discussion, reading, or composition about subjects requiring some seri- 
ous analytical attention; however, Chance’s (1986) survey concluded 
that critical thinking skills do not develop simply as a by-product of the 
study of specific subjects. In addition, Halpern (1993) cites evidence 
from various sources that critical thinking skills can be inculcated through 
explicit instruction. 

These issues and findings inspired a pilot study to discover whether 
or not critical thinking could be taught to Japanese students of English 
in a content-based EFL program. After defining what we mean by “criti- 
cal thinking,” we will describe the intensive English program the sub- 
jects were enrolled in along with the specifics of the current study. Two 
research questions guided us: 

1. On a critical thinking test task, will English learners exposed to criti- 
cal thinking skills-training do significantly better than similar stu- 
dents who have not received such training? 

2. Can a critical thinking test designed for native English speakers be 
used as an instrument for evaluating critical thinking skills among 
non-native English learners? 

Critical Thinking; Concept and Inventory of Component Skills 

Critical thinking involves rational judgment and discernment of the 
elements of reasoning. Various definitions of critical thinking reflect 
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this. Norris and Ennis (1989) explain critical thinking as “reasonable 
and reflective thinking that is focused upon deciding what to believe 
and do” (p. 3), a definition also stated somewhat differently by Lippman 
(1991), who defines it as healthy skepticism, and Siegel (1988), who 
considers the critical thinker to be one who “is appropriately moved by 
reasons” (p. 2). In contrast to rote memorization or simple information 
recall, methods for encouraging critical thinking have as their goal the 
stimulation of the analytical and evaluative processes of the mind (Paul, 
1992). Norris and Ennis (1989) have listed a number of critical thinking 
abilities to develop: 

Elementary Clarification 

1. Focusing on a question 

2. Analyzing arguments 

3. Asking and answering questions that clarify and challenge 

Basic Support 

4. Judging the credibility of a source 

5. Making and judging observations 

Inference 

6. Making and judging deductions 

7. Making and judging inductions 

8. Making and judging value judgments 

Advanced Clarification 

9. Defining terms and judging definitions 

10. Identifying assumptions 

Strategies and Tactics 

11. Deciding on an action 

12. Interacting with others (p. 14) 

This concept of critical thinking and inventory of skills inspired both 
the instructional treatment and the selection of the Ennis-Weir test in 
this study. 



The Study 

Method 

Subjects: All participants in the study (N= 3 6) were first-year students 
enrolled in a private women’s junior college in Osaka, Japan. The 
college’s curriculum consisted mainly of an intensive academic English 
program. Weekly English courses included Oral Discussion (3 hours), 
Composition (2 hours), Reading (3 hours), Pronunciation (3 hours), 
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and Grammar/Listening (2 hours), totaling 13 hours a week, consider- 
ing each 50-minute class session as an hour. Oral Discussion, Reading, 
and Composition followed a topical syllabus of six units of instruction, 
which included such themes as Prejudice/ Human Rights, Advertising/ 
Consumerism, and Women’s Issues/Child-raising. The integrated, con- 
tent-based aspect of the program was meant to involve students in in- 
depth analysis and expression concerning subjects significant in their 
own lives and in Japanese society. This course of study would seem 
well-suited to encouraging the development of critical thinking skills as 
a by-product, since the topics all necessitate thought. Along with the 
topic, each unit also introduced a rhetorical mode: Illustration, Process, 
Definition, Classification, Comparison/Contrast, and Persuasion. The 
first three composition units required students to write a paragraph 
using each mode, and the last three progressed to multi-paragraph 
essays. The persuasion essay was written in a mini-term paper format, 
with references. 

In addition to these integrated intensive English courses, Ss took a 
weekly one-hour seminar course, also conducted in English and con- 
cerning some interesting topic or theme such as American Holidays or 
Traditional Folk Songs. The treatment group (n= 17) was composed of 
students from a seminar on Critical Thinking. 2 Volunteers not enrolled 
in the critical thinking seminar (n= 19) served as a control group. 

Ss had varying degrees of English proficiency as measured by an in- 
house proficiency test. At the beginning of the year, this test divided all 
students into five levels of classes according to scores: A, B, C, D, and 
E. The A classes had the highest level of proficiency and included 
students returning from a year or longer of study abroad, whereas the 
E classes were much less proficient. Regardless of proficiency, how- 
ever, all classes received similar instruction based on the same content 
and rhetorical modes noted previously. These Ss represented a broad 
range of English proficiency levels, as measured by the in-house test, 
with both groups containing a similar range. Because of the small num- 
ber of Ss at each level, with the exception of level C (n=l4), levels 
were grouped into A+B, C, and D+E for later comparison. The distribu- 
tion of Ss among the groups was fairly even (control n = 5, 10, 4; treat- 
ment n = 7, 4, 6). No pre-test was given, in line with the advice of Ennis 
and Weir (1985), who state that a pre-test is not necessary in research 
using the test as long as a control group exists. Babbie (1983) has noted 
that a post-test-only control group design is quite acceptable as long as 
group assignment is random. Since students enrolled in seminars through 
a semi-lottery system, the authors consider that in this case group as- 
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signment generally embodied the spirit of randomness, although it was 
not completely random. 

Treatment'. The treatment group took part in a course designed to 
train them in basic elements of critical thinking: source credibility, in- 
ductive reasoning, informal deductive logic, and assumption-identifica- 
tion. These broad categories encompass most of Norris and Ennis’s (1989) 
list of critical thinking skills, so they were adopted as a framework for 
the seminar course. During the first semester, instruction dealt with in- 
ductive reasoning and source credibility; during the second semester, 
the emphasis was deductive reasoning and assumption-identification. 
The course began with an introduction to the concept of critical think- 
ing. Sessions were devoted to exploring various kinds of reasoning fal- 
lacies and misuse of evidence, such as over-generalization and the false 
dilemma (Chaffee, 1990; Darner, 1995). Students were given lists of brief 
fallacious arguments and asked to explain the problems of each in their 
own words. In the second half of the semester, the focus shifted to 
source credibility. Students did exercises in which they evaluated vary- 
ing accounts of the same event according to differing viewpoints. For 
example, in groups they discussed and ranked accounts of the results of 
an international conference, keeping in mind a list of question-criteria: 
Does the news presenter have a reason to be biased? Is the source an 
expert in the field? (Beyer, 1991). Students brought in similar examples 
to present and evaluate. 

In the second semester the emphasis shifted to basic argument analy- 
sis. First, students did exercises to help them distinguish real arguments 
from bare claims offering no reason (Engel, 1994). Then they identified 
the claims and supporting reasons. Later in the semester, the instructor 
introduced less-obvious aspects of deductive reasoning: unstated as- 
sumptions and implications (Scriven, 1976). Using magazine advertise- 
ments and other material, students practiced identifying assumptions 
and implications. As a result of the Hanshin earthquake and other cir- 
cumstances, a total of only 18 class hours was actually devoted to the 
course’s content. 

Instrument: The Ennis-Weir Critical Thinking Essay Test 

Test Description: The Ennis-Weir test was chosen for various reasons. One 
is that it is one of the most generally well-accepted measuring instruments 
among educators in the critical thinking movement (Walsh & Paul, n.d.), 
and inter-rater reliabilities have been very high when it has been used 
(Ennis & Weir, 1985; Hatcher, 1996). Another is that, in contrast to multiple- 
choice tests, it allows students to justify varying responses, and the test 
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itself presents a realistic critical evaluation task. Other critical thinking tests 
are available, but almost all of these are multiple-choice instruments that 
suffer from various weaknesses such as background bias and the 
impossibility of knowing the reasoning behind an examinee’s answer- 
choice (Ennis, Millman, &Tomko, 1985; Norris & Ennis, 1989). Furthermore, 
the relatively simple subject-matter and language of the Ennis- Weir test 
make it suitable for non-native speakers. It has been used successfully 
with first-year junior high school native English speakers in the U.S. 

The test itself contains a simple set of instructions and a letter to a 
newspaper editor containing 10 brief paragraphs. The fictional writer, 
Raywift, recommends that overnight parking be prohibited on all the 
streets of his town, Moorburg. After a brief introduction, eight num- 
bered paragraphs elaborate the argument. Most are weak and commit 
various common reasoning fallacies such as equivocation, irrelevancy, 
poor statistical sampling, and circular reasoning, but some contain le- 
gitimate support, consisting in the use of qualified experts or a relevant 
reason. Point-by-point, the examinee’s task is to judge the thinking of 
each of these numbered paragraphs and to evaluate the strength of the 
letter’s argument as a whole in a final summaiy-paragraph. For example, 
in responding to Paragraph 3, examinees are expected to notice that a 
relevant reason is offered to support Raywift’s argument. Similarly, test- 
takers are supposed to show some indication that they comprehend the 
flaws of the experiment in Paragraph 6. (See Appendix for copies of the 
introduction and paragraphs 3, 6, and 8.) 

A clear and specific scoring protocol accompanies the test indicating 
various possible answers and how each is to be scored. Points are 
awarded both for judging correctly and for indicating a valid reason for 



Table 1: Critical Thinking Skills Addressed on the Ennis-Weir Test 



Paragraph Skill 

1. Noticing misuse of analogy and/or shift in meaning 

2. Recognizing irrelevant reasoning 

3. * Recognizing relevant reasoning 

4. Recognizing circularity and/or the lack of a reason 

5. Recognizing defective reasoning 

6. Recognizing insufficient sampling 

7. Recognizing equivocation and/or the use of an arbitrary definition 

8. * Evaluating the credibility of expert testimony 

•Paragraphs that exhibit sound reasoning 
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one’s judgment, and a penalty point of -1 can be deducted for poor 
reasoning. Each answer can receive a maximum of 3 points and a mini- 
mum of -1, except for the summary paragraph, where a maximum of 5 
points can be awarded. Therefore, the overall score can range from -9 
to +29. In general, the protocol gives latitude to raters to award points 
whenever an examinee can give a credible reason in support of this 
evaluative judgment, even when it differs from that of the protocol writ- 
ers. Brief answers are acceptable as long as they indicate a valid judg- 
ment, backed up with a sound reason for that judgment. 

We considered the possibility that cultural differences between 
America and Japan might bias the results, but we felt that in this case 
culture would not be a significant issue. For one thing, the Moorburg 
letter concerns street parking, which is not a point of significant cul- 
tural difference between the U.S. and Japan. Street-parking laws also 
exist in Japan and are stringently enforced. If anything, parking is more 
of a problem in Japan, so Japanese readers might be even more likely 
to identify with a parking-related issue than Americans. Furthermore, 
writing a letter to an editor complaining about a public problem, as in 
the Raywift letter, is a common practice in Japan as well. The directness 
and abrasiveness of Raywift’s style are perhaps the only aspects of the 
letter that might seem strange or unsettling to a Japanese reader. How- 
ever, it should also be noted that abrasive political rhetoric is not un- 
known in Japan. 

A limited amount of research has been done in the U.S. using the 
test. The largest study to date has been Hatcher’s (1996) at Baker Uni- 
versity. Over a period of four years (1990-1994), American freshmen 
scored an average of 11.8 to 13-8 on the Ennis-Weir test after a year-long 
compulsory critical thinking course. They had scored from 5.8 to 9.4 on 
a pretest and registered gains of 2.8, 5.8, 5.8, and 6.0 points. Interest- 
ingly, a number of Chinese and Japanese students at Baker University 
also took part in the study, but their scores were eliminated from it 
because they consistently scored poorly. Hatcher (1994) speculated that 
their low scores may be due to Oriental politeness and accordingly a 
hesitancy to criticize the Moorburg letter. 

Test Administration: In the last week of second semester classes, the 
Ennis-Weir Critical Thinking Essay Test (1985) was administered, with 
the control group given the test within the same week. Both groups 
had 80 minutes to read the test and write nine brief paragraphs in 
response, twice the amount of time recommended by the test-makers. 
Since the subjects were non-native English speakers, it was felt that 
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more time would be necessary for them to comprehend the material 
and compose answers. To help them with the language aspects of the 
test, they were allowed to use dictionaries. Furthermore, before taking 
the test, all subjects received two sample test items with model answers 
to make sure the Ss understood two things: (a) that they had to make a 
clear evaluative judgment as to whether the argument in each paragraph 
was a good one or not and (b) that they had to give a clear reason or 
explanation for their judgment. Without such explicit direction, the 
subjects might not have done either of these two things. However, 
students in the present study were used to doing peer-evaluation of 
essays in composition classes, so the idea of writing comments or 
criticism about a piece of writing was already somewhat familiar. Basic 
information about the Ss, including English level and overseas 
experiences, was collected on the answer form. 



Results 

Tests were scored blindly and independently by two raters. The test- 
raters in this study found little difficulty in using the protocol to judge 
student answers. Grammatical or vocabulary problems were overlooked 
unless they made an answer incomprehensible. Inter-rater reliability was 
found to be adequate (r=.72). The scores and information collected 
were examined. Therefore, the average scores given to each student for 
each of the 10 scores on the test, one score for each of the nine para- 
graphs and a total score, were used for all subsequent analysis. 

The small number of Ss in the study (control n = 19 and treatment 
n- 17) makes relationship detection difficult unless it is very strong. 
Because this is the first study of this type, we were interested in detect- 
ing moderate relationships as well as strong ones. Consequently, we 
decided that the risk of committing a Type I error would be less impor- 
tant than missing moderate relationships. Therefore, the significance 
level of .10 was chosen as the cutoff for accepting or rejecting relation- 
ships. Nevertheless, we have reported here the exact probability for all 
results that indicated statistically significant relationships. 

The most important analysis, of course, dealt with the effect of criti- 
cal thinking training on test scores. Therefore, we conducted a t test to 
compare the scores of the two groups. The treatment group’s mean 
score on the Ennis- Weir Test was statistically 6.6, significantly higher 
than the control group’s mean score of 0.6 ( t (27.73) = -4.99, p< .001). 
Table 2 shows the range of scores for each group and details the differ- 
ences. As the table shows, 10 Ss in the treatment group scored 7 or 
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Table 2: Group Comparative Scores on the Ennis- Weir Test 



Score Range 


Control Group 


Treatment Group 


-4.0 to 0.0 


9 


1 


1 .0 to 2.0 


6 


1 


2.5 to 6.5 


4 


5 


7.0 to 13.5 


0 


10 


Total N 


19 


17 


Mean 


0.6 


6.6 


Median 


1.0 


7.5 


Mode 


-1.5 


3.0 



higher, while only one scored 0 or lower. In contrast, in the control 
group, nine Ss scored 0 or lower, with no score higher than 6.5. 

Next, the individual paragraph scores of the control and treatment 
groups were compared. There were statistically significant differences 
between the mean scores of the control group and the treatment group 
on two paragraphs: the third paragraph (M=- 0.18 and 0.50, respec- 
tively, t (33.87) = -2. 10, p = , 043) and the sixth paragraph 
(Af=-0.55 and 0.15, respectively, t (27. 10) = -2.59, p= .015). The differ- 
ence in scores on the eighth paragraph approached statistical signifi- 
cance (t (33.69) = -1.71, p=, 096), with the treatment group scoring higher 
(A/=0.47) than the control group (Af=- 0.52). However, the scores on 
the remaining paragraphs showed no statistically significant difference 
between the control and treatment groups (p>.10). 

Since the test was in English, a foreign language for the Ss, proficiency 
may have affected scores. As mentioned, since the number of Ss at each 
proficiency level, except C (n= 14), was quite small (A level n = 7, B level 
« = 5, D level n = 5, and E level n = 5), A level was grouped with B, and D 
level with E. The C level was left intact, creating a three-level variable. The 
distribution for this ordinal variable was compared for levels A+ B, C, and 
D + E between the control group (« = 5, 10, 4) and the treatment group 
(n = 7, 4, and 6). As determined by a chi square test, the distribution indi- 
cates that there was no relationship between English proficiency and the 
type of group (% 2 (2, N=36) = 3.204,p = .202). An analysis of variance was 
also run to examine the relationship between English level and test scores. 
There was no statistically significant relationship between the two vari- 
ables (K 2, 35) = 1.57, p= .224). Table 3 shows that the range of scores was 
comparable for each proficiency level. Judging by this analysis as well as 
the phrasing of student answers on the test, we believe that students gen- 
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erally did not do poorly simply as a result of an inability to understand the 
English of the test. The sample test items appeared to succeed in helping 
students to grasp the kind of test task they were engaged in, and the 
wording of the test did not appear to present an insurmountable problem 
even for lower-level Ss. 



Table 3: Scores on Ennis- Weir Test by English Level 



Score Range 


A-B Ss 


CSs 


D-E Ss 


-4.0 to 0.0 


4 


4 


2 


1.0 to 6.5 


4 


8 


4 


7.0 to 13.5 


4 


2 


4 


Total N 


12 


14 


10 


Mean 


4.3 


1.8 


4.7 


Median • 


3.8 


1.5 


4.3 


Mode 


10.5 


1.0 


3.0 



The next variable examined was overseas experience, since a num- 
ber of Ss had lived a year or longer in an English-speaking country. 
Using a t test, scores of Ss who had traveled overseas and those who 
had not were compared. The differences in scores between the two 
groups was not significant for total scores or for any individual para- 
graph score (p>.10). 

Because the Ennis-Weir test deals with parking problems, each of 
the subjects was asked to report on the test form whether or not she 
possessed a driver’s license. Japanese students often first learn to drive 
at the age of 19 or 20, the age of the Ss in this study, and familiarity 
with driving an automobile may have helped some Ss do better on the 
test, which concerns a parking problem. Scores for the two groups, 
those with licenses and those without, were compared. Total scores 
were statistically the same for both groups; however, students without 
driver’s licenses (Af = -0.66) scored statistically significantly lower on 
the seventh paragraph than Ss with (M=-0.17) It (21.14) = -1.84, p- .0791. 
On the eighth paragraph, those without licenses (M=- 0.24) also scored 
significantly lower than Ss with (M= 0.70) [t (31.50) = -3.31, p= .002]. 
Otherwise, the fact of having a driver’s license showed no significant 
relationship with student scores (p>.10). Since the specific issues ad- 
dressed in the seventh and eighth paragraphs are not directly related to 
the experience of driving we consider the statistical significance to be 
unrelated to the current study. 
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These statistical analyses appear to indicate that the differences in 
scores between the treatment and control groups cannot be accounted 
for by differences in English proficiency levels or other factors such as 
overseas experience or having a driver’s license. Therefore, the differ- 
ences in scores on the Ennis-Weir Test can probably be attributed to the 
critical thinking training given the treatment group. 



Discussion and Conclusion 

Both research questions can be answered in the affirmative, based 
on the results of this study. The Ennis-Weir test, designed for native 
English speakers, appears to be usable for non-native English learners. 
Furthermore, it is encouraging to find that even a small amount of in- 
struction in the basics of critical thinking appeared to result in higher 
scores for the treatment group. Critical thinking skills can apparently be 
taught to some extent along with English as a foreign language and can, 
therefore, enhance a content-based course of study. In view of the rela- 
tively small amount of actual instruction, the rather low average score of 
6.6 is not surprising, and is much better than the performance of the 
control group (M= 0.6). As a point of comparison, Baker University 
American freshmen registered gains of 2.8, 5.8, 5.8, and 6.0 (Hatcher, 
1996) in four successive years. Interestingly, three of those gains ap- 
proximate the difference of 6.0 that we found in the mean scores of our 
two groups, though the mean score of the treatment group (6.6) is only 
half that of the average post-test scores of the Baker freshmen. Looking 
at the individual test items, differences between the two groups ap- 
peared specifically in items which had received instructional attention 
in the critical thinking class. Paragraph 6 deals with the misuse of statis- 
tics, a reasoning problem dealt with in class, while Paragraph 3 featured 
a relevant reason, another instructional point. The difference in perfor- 
mance on Paragraph 8, which concerned the use of experts and their 
credibility as sources, also approached statistical significance, and that 
area also had received attention in the source-credibility component of 
the critical thinking seminar. In contrast, little difference in scores ap- 
peared in the case of Paragraphs 1 and 7, which both concerned inap- 
propriate definitions, an area not dealt with in the course. Furthermore, 
there was little difference in scores on Paragraph 4, which consists in 
circular reasoning and was very similar to one of the sample test items. 
Perhaps because of its similarity, 35 Ss responded correctly to it. 

The overall quality of the answers of the two groups differed, but 
they shared certain tendencies indicating a general weakness in the area 
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of critical thinking skills. This is not surprising in view of the fact that 
Japanese education does not seem to encourage debate or the critical 
evaluation of reasoning (Davidson, 1995). Detailed consideration of the 
answers themselves is beyond the scope of this study, but it is revealing 
to explore the kinds of errors consistently made by the participants. All 
of the subjects had been taught to identify and use definition, illustra- 
tion, and argumentation as rhetorical modes; however, this training ap- 
parently did not prepare them to recognize reasoning errors related to 
these modes. For example, in the case of the 24 Ss who positively but 
incorrectly evaluated Paragraph 2, all gave as their justification the fact 
that Raywift provided a reason grounded in reality or else that he gave 
a concrete example. They missed the fact that both the reason and the 
example were irrelevant to his argument. Similarly, students accepted 
the definition-arguments in Paragraphs 1 and 7, even though the defini- 
tions offered by Raywift were inappropriate. For instance, he argues in 
Paragraph 7 that his opponents “don’t know what 'safe’ really means. 
Conditions are not safe if there's even the slightest possible chance for an 
accident ” [italics added] (Ennis & Weir, 1985, p. 13). Only 2 Ss found 
fault with this impractical definition of the concept of safety; the others 
credited him with giving a clear definition. Likewise, 25 of 36 Ss ac- 
cepted the false analogy used in Paragraph 1. Though the treatment 
group fared better on some paragraphs and in their overall scores, these 
common tendencies seem to point to a general need for critical thinking 
training among these particular Japanese EFL students that perhaps is 
not being addressed adequately by practice in English rhetorical modes 
or content-based study. It is even possible that exposure to rhetorical 
modes such as definition, illustration, and argumentation may only pre- 
dispose students to accepting weak ideas simply because they are pre- 
sented in the proper rhetorical format. Without concurrent attention to 
reasoning fallacies and the pitfalls related to each mode, teachers may 
discover that for their EFL/ESL students, a little bit of knowledge of 
rhetorical modes is a dangerous thing. Such students may one day find 
themselves struggling with the reasoning tasks required in an English 
academic setting, regardless of their general English language profi- 
ciency or familiarity with English modes of expression. 

Though Hatcher (1994) speculated that politeness and a hesitancy to 
make negative judgments may have inhibited Japanese and Chinese 
performance on the Ennis- Weir test at Baker University, answers in our 
study reveal that they did not err only in positively evaluating weak 
paragraphs. They also often negatively assessed Raywift’s better argu- 
ments in Paragraphs 3 and 8. For example, a number of Ss rejected 
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Raywift’s citation of qualified experts in Paragraph 8 as “just opinions.” 
Ss did not appear to suffer from any hesitancy to criticize. 

This is only a limited pilot study, and more research of a similar type 
needs to be done to substantiate these tentative conclusions. Larger stu- 
dent samples are needed. Also, it would be helpful if a translated version 
of the test could be administered to groups of similar Japanese students to 
remove completely the possibility that English language deficiencies may 
to some extent account for the lower scores. For cultural and linguistic 
reasons, however, such a translated test may be difficult to make and 
administer. Students in mixed-nationality EFI/ESL programs in other cul- 
tural settings could also provide interesting and relevant data about critical 
thinking abilities and the possibility of developing and testing them in 
English language programs, since English language-learning problems re- 
lated to thinking are not confined to Japan. English instructors in other 
places have noted reasoning weaknesses similar to the ones we have 
found (Sherman, 1992; Matthews, 1994). Furthermore, it would be infor- 
mative to experiment with other standard tests of critical thinking in EFL/ 
ESL programs. Finally, it is worth exploring the question of whether train- 
ing in critical thinking can improve general English language proficiency, 
especially in writing and reading. Nevertheless, we hope to see the Ennis- 
Weir test applied by others in studies bearing some similarity to ours. This 
relatively unexplored area invites further inquiry. 

Bruce W. Davidson teaches English at Hokusei Gakuen University in 
the Department of Social Welfare and researches issues related to critical 
thinking education. Send correspondence to: z00134@hokusei.ac.jp. 

Rodney A. Dunham teaches in the English Department at Tezukayama 
College and conducts research in mass communication. 

Notes 

1 . Earlier versions of this paper were presented November 5, 1995 at the Twenty- 
First Annual JALT (Japan Association for Language Teaching) International 
Conference, Nagoya, and July 29, 1996 at the Sixteenth International Confer- 
ence on Critical Thinking and Educational Reform, Rohnert Park, CA. 

2. The treatment group consisted of 17 out of 22 members from the seminar on 
critical thinking. Five could not take the Ennis- Weir test due to circumstances 
arising from the Kobe-Osaka earthquake. 
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Appendix:The Moorburg Letter (Introduction and paragraphs 3, 6, and 8) 



Dear Editor: 

Overnight parking on all streets in Moorburg should be eliminated. To achieve 
this goal, parking should be prohibited from 2 a.m. to 6 a.m. There are a num- 
ber of reasons why any intelligent citizen should agree. 

3. Traffic on some streets is also bad in the morning when factory workers 
are on their way to the 6 a.m. shift. If there were no cars parked on these streets 
between 2 a.m. and 6 a.m., then there would be more room for this traffic. 

6. Last month, the Chief of Police, Burgess Jones, ran an experiment which 
proves that parking should be prohibited from 2 a.m. to 6 a.m. On one of our 
busiest streets, Marquand Avenue, he placed experimental signs for one day. 
The signs prohibited parking from 2 a.m. to 6 a.m. During the four-hour period, 
there was not one accident [italics added! on Marquand. Everyone knows, of 
course, that there have been over four hundred accidents on Marquand during 
the past year. 

8. Finally, let me point out that the Director of the National Traffic Safety 
Council, Kenneth O. Taylor, has strongly recommended that overnight street 
parking be prevented on busy streets in cities the size of Moorburg. The Na- 
tional Association of Police Chiefs has made the same recommendation. Both 
suggest that prohibiting parking from 2 a.m. to 6 a.m. is the best way to prevent 
overnight parking. 

Sincerely, 

Robert R. Raywift 

(Ennis & Weir, 1985, p. 13) 



Contrastive Rhetoric in Letter Writing: 

The Interaction of Linguistic Proficiency and 
Cultural Awareness 
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This study examines the relationship between Japanese college students’ 
proficiency in English and their cultural awareness toward a target-language 
culture (North American). Japanese EFL students were divided into four groups 
according to high and low English proficiency and high and low cultural 
awareness based on performance on the CELT and the researchers’ cultural 
awareness (CA) test. The four groups wrote college and scholarship application 
letters. The letters were analyzed in terms of frequency and content of different 
Semantic Formulas. The results show that subjects with both high English 
proficiency and high cultural awareness manifested the rhetorical patterns closest 
to those in the native speakers’ English letters of application. Subjects with low 
English proficiency and low cultural awareness showed the rhetorical patterns 
closest to those in the Japanese letters of application. Subjects who lacked either 
the sufficient level of English proficiency or cultural awareness produced writing 
which varied from the target style. Results indicate that cultural awareness may 
be as important an element as English ability in student writing. 
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R obert Kaplan first proposed the notion of contrastive rhetoric in 
1966. Since then many researchers of writing across the world 
have engaged in active research in this field. Enough evidence 
has been reported to support Kaplan’s claim that each language has a 
culturally-preferred way of organizing ideas in discourse (e.g., a linear 
development in English vs. an indirect approach in a gyre style in Oriental 
languages), and that writers from different linguistic-cultural backgrounds 
transfer their preferred discourse patterns when they write in other 
languages. Among those researchers who have dealt with the differences 
of Japanese and English are Hinds (1979, 1980, 1981a, 1981b, 1987), 
Connor and McCagg (1983, 1987), Kobayashi (1984), Oi (1986), Mok 
(1993), Fisher-Stoga (1993, 1995), and Kimball (1996). All of them, 
however, have dealt with expository or argumentative writings in 
academic settings. Research oriented toward more pragmatic, non- 
academic perspectives has been scarce; only Jenkins and Hinds (1987) 
discusses the rhetorical differences in a more pragmatic context, namely 
business letter writing.The present study involves the comparison of 
rhetoric in letter writing in English and Japanese. This study is enforced 
by the following observations: 1) letter writing (such as social letters 
and business letters) is important to Japanese EFL students since it is the 
type of English writing that the students will face most frequently; 
2) among several kinds of letter writing, however, the one they face 
immediately would be a letter of application because of an increasing 
number of Japanese students wish to study in American colleges, and 
3) letter writing carries a pragmatic function to convey an intended 
meaning to a specific target audience in a particular culture. 

The scheme of the present study is derived from the findings of two 
previous studies. The first study (Oi & Sato, 1990) investigated whether 
rhetorical transfer would be observed in Japanese EFL students’ letter 
writing, comparing their letters with those of native speakers of English. 
The comparison was threefold. The first group was composed of Japa- 
nese students writing in Japanese, to determine the nature of Japanese 
rhetoric; the second group was composed of Japanese students writing 
in English; and the third group was native speakers of English writing in 
English. They all wrote under the same directions with the same assign- 
ment, though the directions were given in different languages depend- 
ing on the groups: i.e., the first group in Japanese and the second and 
third groups in English. In this research, not only did we find rhetorical 
differences in letter writing between Japanese and American writers, we 
also found noticeable evidence of rhetorical transfer by Japanese stu- 
dents. However, this research did not take into consideration the En- 
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glish proficiency levels of Japanese students, so whether or not the 
difference was merely due to developmental factors was unknown. 

The second study (Sato & Oi, 1990) was conducted under a similar 
format. However, this time the Japanese students were divided into 
two groups, high and low, according to level of English proficiency. 
The study showed rhetorical transfer was observed across the profi- 
ciency levels, indicating that the presence or absence of students’ rhe- 
torical transfer is not determined by English proficiency level alone. 
That is, there must be other factors. 



The Study 

From our previous studies we found that English proficiency alone 
is not a decisive factor in affecting Japanese EFL students’ writing be- 
havior in letter writing. Therefore, in the present research, we intro- 
duced a new factor, cultural awareness, which is in the domain of 
pragmatic competence. We define cultural awareness as one’s familiar- 
ity with the perceptive and behavioral patterns in a target culture, Ameri- 
can culture in this study. Combining these two factors, we propose the 
following research questions: 

1) Does the degree of cultural awareness affect the Japanese 
EFL students’ writing behavior in letter writing? 

2) If the degree of cultural awareness is related to the students’ 
writing behavior, what are the roles of cultural awareness and 
English proficiency respectively in the students’ letter writing? 

Method 

Subjects: Subjects (A/==42) were selected from students enrolled in 
three college EFL writing classes. The Ss were sophomore English ma- 
jors at a Japanese college. They had practiced some narrative and ex- 
pository writings, but they had experienced no formal training in letter 
writing. The Ss included in the study were selected, following the pro- 
cedure outlined below. 



Procedure 



Task: All students in the three classes were asked to write a letter of 
application to a college in English. They were told to read a notice 
which announced the offering of a scholarship at a college in America 
and to write a letter applying for the college and the scholarship. 
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Instruments: Based on the results of the two former studies, we intro- 
duced two new factors for consideration. One is the variation in English 
proficiency levels of Japanese EFL students, and the other is the degree 
of their cultural awareness of American culture. 

In order to measure the English proficiency levels, we administered 
the CELT (Comprehensive English Language Test) (Harris & Palmer, 
1986). To test the degree of cultural awareness, we devised our own 
cultural awareness (CA) test. For the cultural awareness test, we se- 
lected 20 questions regarding critical situations that reflect crucial differ- 
ences between Japanese culture and American culture (see Appendix). 
These questions covered the social, school, and workplace environ- 
ments. The questions were devised by us, but the ideas were extracted 
from various books about cross-cultural communication that emphasize 
the differences between Japanese culture and American culture (e.g., 
Condon & Yousef, 1975; Sakamoto & Naotsuka, 1982; Barnlund, 1975, 
1989; Furuta, 1987, 1990; Nishida, H., 1989; Nishida, T., Nishida, H., 
Tsuda, & Mizuta, 1989; Sherard, 1989; Matsumoto, 1994). The CELT and 
CA were administered to all students in the three classes. Based on the 
scores, we divided the students into the following four groups, W, X, Y 
and Z (Table 1). The W Group included students who scored high in 
both the CELT and CA test; the X Group scored high in the CELT but 
low in the CA test; the Y Group scored low in the CELT but high in the 
CA test; the Z Group scored low on the both tests. The demarcation line 
for “high” was placed at the upper 30 percent line among all the stu- 
dents and “low” at the lower 30 percent line for both tests. That was 165 
points for high and 140 points for low on the CELT, and 15 points for 
high and 11 points for low on the 20- point CA test. Students who fell 
into these categories were selected as the subjects (Af-42). Other stu- 
dents were excluded from the study. 



Table 1: Classification of Subjects 





CA 




CELT 


High > 15 


Low <11 


High > 165 


W in - 9) 


X (n - 9) 


Low <140 


Y {n - 8) 


Z (n = 16) 



W: CELT-High, CA-High; X. CELT-High, CA-Low; Y: CELT-Low, 
CA-High; Z: CELT-Low, CA-Low 
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Analysis 

Each of the letters written by the Ss was segmented according to idea 
units called Semantic Formulas (SFs), as done in our previous two stud- 
ies. This analytical measure was based on a study by Beebe, Takahashi, 
and Uliss-Weltz (1990), which dealt with the analysis of refusals in speech. 
The SFs employed in the present study and a sample of each SF are: 

1 . Identification (ID): / am a student at — college . 

2. Social talk (ST): How are you? 

3. Referring to the ad. (RE): I saw your ad about the scholarship. 

4. Writing a letter (WR): So I am writing an application letter. 

5. Application message (AP): I decided to apply. 

6. Reason (REA): Tm interested in American culture and to study 
in America. 

7. Qualification (QUA): I have a 3-8 grade point average (on a ‘ 
4.0 scale) at — , and a score in the upper 20% bracket on the 
SAT test. 

8. Disqualification (DIS): Tm afraid of going to the U.S . by myself 

9 . Petition (PE): Could you please help me? 

10. Personal appeal (PA): With these experiences, I feel I could make 
a positive contribution to ABC College and hope you will con- 
sider my application. 

1 1 . Reference (REF): I am enclosing a reference from Mr Kempski, 
Head of the History department. 

12. Promise (PR): Til study hard. 

13. Apology (AP): Tm sorry I have a favor. 

14. Request for information (REQ): Please send me any forms that 
need completing, 

13. Closing remark (CR): I would appreciate for your kindness. 

16. Expecting a reply (EX): I’m looking forward to your letter. 

We first analyzed each letter into a sequence of the different SFs (see 
“Analysis of Sample Writing” below for sample analyses). We further 
analyzed those SFs in two aspects: 1) frequency (how often they ap- 
peared) and 2) content (concrete examples of SFs). The results were 
compared with those obtained in the two earlier studies in respect to 
the nature of mother-tongue writing of Japanese colleges students writ- 
ing in Japanese and the target-language writing of native speakers writ- 
ing in English. 
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Results and Discussion 
Frequency 

Each application letter was segmented according to the 1 6 different 
SFs, and how often each SF appeared was examined across the four 
different groups. Table 2 shows the frequencies of the 1 6 SFs identified 
in the four groups as well as those identified in the American subjects 
writing in English and the Japanese subjects writing in Japanese in the 
Oi & Sato study (1990). 

In previous studies (Oi & Sato, 1990; Sato & Oi, 1990), the following 
differences were found between the Japanese and American subjects’ 
application letters: 



Table 2: Frequency of the Semantic Formulas 
Used by Different Groups 



SF 


American 
(«= 13) 


W 

(« = 9) 


Group 

X Y 

(« = 9) (« = 8) 


Z 

(«= 16 ) 


Japanese 
(« = 30) 


ID 


11 


(84.6%) 


8 (88.9%) 


6 


(66.7%) 


5 


(62.5%) 


10 ( 62 . 5 %) 


16 (53.3%) 


ST 


0 


(0%) 


0 (0%) 


2 


(22.2%) 


1 


(12.5%) 


9 (56.3%) 


8 (26.7%) 


AD 


6 


(46.2%) 


5 (55.6%) 


4 


(44.4%) 


4 


(50%) 


8 (50%) 


25 (83.3%) 


WR 


6 


(46.2%) 


0 (0%) 


1 


(11.1%) 


1 


(12.5%) 


2 (12.5%) 


6 (20%) 


AM 


10 


(76.9%) 


9(100%) 


6 


(66.7%) 


6 


(75%) 


11 (68.8%) 


18 ( 60 %) 


REA 


6 


(46.2%) 


9(100%) 


7 


(77.8%) 


7 


(87.5%) 


13 (81.3%) 


30 (100%) 


QUA 


8 


(61.5%) 


0 (0%) 


0 


(0%) 


0 


(0%) 


0 (0%) 


1 (3.3%) 


DIS 


0 


(0%) 


0 (0%) 


2 


(22.2%) 


1 


(12.5%) 


3 (18.8%) 


5 (16.7%) 


PE 


1 


(7.7%) 


0 (0%) 


3 


(33.3%) 


2 


(25%) 


8 (50%) 


13 (43.3%) 


PA 


5 


(38.5%) 


0 (0%) 


0 


(0%) 


0 


(0%) 


0 (0%) 


0 (0%) 


REF 


3 


(23.1%) 


0 (0%) 


0 


(0%) 


0 


(0%) 


0 (0%) 


0 (0%) 


PR 


0 


(0%) 


1 (11.1%) 


2 


(22.2%) 


3 


(37.5%) 


6 (37.5%) 


13 (43.3%) 


AP 


0 


(0%) 


0 (0%) 


2 


(22.2%) 


0 


(0%) 


0 (0%) 


0 (0%) 


IM 


7 


(53.8%) 


5 (55.6%) 


2 


(22.2%) 


2 


(25%) 


5 (31.3%) 


7 (23.3%) 


OR 


7 


(53.8%) 


3 (33.3%) 


1 


(11.1%) 


0 


(0%) 


2 (12.5%) 


14 (46.7%) 


EX 


2 


(15.4%) 


3 (33.3%) 


2 


(22.2%) 


2 


(25%) 


3 (18.8%) 


2 (6.7%) 



ID=Identification; ST=Social talk; RE=Referring to the ad; WR=Writing a letter; 
AP=Apllication message; REA=Reason; QUA=Qualifier; DIS=Disqualification; 
PE=Petition; PA=Personal appeal; REF=Reference; PR=Promise; AP=Apology; 
REQ=Request; CR=Closing remark; EX= Expecting a reply 
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1) Many American subjects used persuasive strategies, showing 
their abilities and previous experiences with concrete data. 
They often referred to their academic records and underscored 
their qualifications. 

2) The Japanese subjects, regardless of the language used (En- 
glish or Japanese) or of their English proficiency levels, tended 
to use emotional strategies meant to attract the reader’s sym- 
pathy. 

The Japanese subjects realized these emotional strategies by using such 
SFs as “social talk,” “disqualification,” “petition,” and “promise.” Those 
four SFs were rarely found in the letters by the American subjects. Our 
previous studies suggested that these four formulas were evidence of 
the Japanese subjects’ negative transfer from Japanese writing and that 
these formulas were culturally inappropriate in English letter writing 
when addressed to American readers. 

The SF “social talk” is a clear transfer of the Japanese usual letter 
format in which one is supposed to open a letter message with either 
greetings such as I trust this finds you in good health , or references to 
the weather such as It has been awfully hot this summer. How are you 
coping with the heat? It is considered impolite just to start business 
abruptly in any Japanese letter, even in a business letter. The Japanese 
students are so much used to this writing convention that they tend to 
persistently transfer this SF negatively in English application letters. 

The SF “petition” is a desperate-sounding plea such as Please give 
me a chance. This type of pathetic tone is unfitting in an English letter 
of application. 

The SF “disqualification” is a statement like My English is not good. 
Judging from the American practice of a letter of application to a col- 
lege, this statement is like a taboo, admitting a reason for disqualifica- 
tion as an applicant. We interpret this as a reflection of the Japanese 
tendency to value modesty or understatement of oneself as often de- 
scribed in many studies (among them, Condon & Yousef, 1975). Con- 
cerning the Japanese tendency to resort to “petition” and “disqualification” 
when writing a letter of application, an exemplary anecdote is intro- 
duced in Sakamoto and Naotsuka (1982, pp. 34-37). 

A typical example of the SF “promise” is a statement such as I’ll 
study hard if I’m admitted to your school. A number of Japanese stu- 
dents finish their letters with “promise” following “petition.” We regard 
it as a reflection of the Japanese formulaic expression gambarimasu , 
which can be translated as I’U do my best. 
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The present study, therefore, focuses on those four SFs (social talk, 
disqualification, petition, and promise) particularly identified as typical 
in Japanese Ss’ letters of application. 

Table 3 shows the frequencies (in percentage) of the four SFs used 
by the different groups (W, X, Y, Z) as well as those used by the Ameri- 
can subjects writing in English and the Japanese subjects writing in 
Japanese (Oi & Sato, 1990). 



Table 3: Frequencies of the Four Sematic Formulas (%) 



SF (Sematic Formulas) 


American 


W 


Group 
X Y 


Z 


Japanese 


ST (Social talk) 


0 


0 


22.2 


12.5 


56.3 


26.7 


DIS (Disqualification) 


0 


0 


22.2 


12.5 


18.8 


16.7 


PE (Petition) 


7.7 


0 


33.3 


25 


50 


4 3.3 


PR (Promise) 


0 


11.1 


22.2 


37.5 


37.5 


4 3.3 



Each of the four groups demonstrated unique writing patterns. The 
writing patterns of the W Group, high English proficiency and high 
cultural awareness, were most similar to the patterns found for Ameri- 
can subjects in the previous studies. No subjects in the W Group em- 
ployed “social talk,” “disqualification,” or “petition,” and only one subject 
included a “promise” (11.1%). 

In contrast, the Z Group, low English and low cultural awareness, var- 
ied most from the native English speakers’ pattern and showed the clearest 
transfer from Japanese. The Z Group ranked highest in the frequencies of 
three SFs: “social talk” (56.3%), “disqualification” (18.8%), and “petition” 
(50%), and second highest in the frequency of “promise” (37.5%). 

The X Group, high English proficiency and low cultural awareness, 
and the Y Group, low English proficiency and high cultural awareness, 
were between the W and Z Groups. Though the differences between 
the X and Y Groups were not large, the percentages of the three out of 
four Japanese-oriented SFs were higher in the X Group (22.2% for “so- 
cial talk,” 22.2% for “disqualification,” and 33*3 % for “petition”) than in 
the Y Group (12.5% for “social talk,” 12.5% for “disqualification,” and 
25% for “petition”). This suggests that both the writing patterns of X 
and Y Groups differed less from the target pattern than the Z Group, 
but the two groups did not as closely approximate the target style as 
the W Group. Additionally, the X Group demonstrated a greater varia- 
tion from the target pattern than the Y Group. 
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Content 

The next step of analysis was to examine what the subjects actually 
wrote for each of the four SFs in the letters of application. For each SF, 
several subcategories were established to examine the actual content 
of the four SFs in detail. For example, the SF “social talk” was further 
classified into such subcategories as Hello , How do you ? and How are 
you? Table 4 illustrates the results of the content analysis. 

The content written by the Z Group varied most from the pattern for 
the English letter of application and reflected most clearly the practice 
of the Japanese letter of application. The typical pattern of a letter of 
application by the Z Group started with a colloquial social talk Hello 
(31 . 3%), said, I don't have enough English ability (12.5%), yet pleaded 
for the scholarship by saying, Please give me the scholarship (25%), and 
ended with a promise by saying, I will study hard (31.3%). Thus, the 
letters by the Z Group had emotional and pathetic tones. In contrast, 
there was only one example of “promise” for the W Group: I will make 
efforts (11.1%). Emotional and pathetic tones were not perceived in the 
letters by the W Group. 

The X and Y Groups manifested only one or two examples of some 
subcategories of the four SFs. The general tendency, however, was for 
both the X and Y Groups to be positioned between the W and Z Groups, 
as was found in the results in the frequency count of the SFs. The 
letters by the X and Y Groups did not sound as pathetic and emotional 
as those by the Z Group, but they were not as completely free of these 
tones as those by the W Group. Furthermore, such emotional and pa- 
thetic tones were somewhat stronger in the letters of the X Group than 
those of the Y Group. 

Analysis of Sample Writing 

Representative samples of the letters done by Ss from each of the 
four groups, W, X, Y, and Z, help explain the characteristic writing 
patterns. Each sample letter is analyzed by SFs, with errors left intact. 

Sample 1, written by S-l in the W Group (high English proficiency 
and high cultural awareness), is quite close to the target letters of appli- 
cation by the native speakers of English. The letter concisely conveys 
the intended message by including such SFs as “identification,” “rea- 
son,” “application message,” “request for information,” and “closing 
remark.” None of the four SFs which characterize Japanese letters of 
application (social talk, disqualification, petition, and promise) are in- 
cluded. 
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Table 4: Content of the Four Semantic Formulas 
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Sample 1: 

S-l, W Group, High English Proficiency and High Cultural Awareness 



Dear Mr. Thompson: 

♦identification 

[I am a student in University in Japan and I'm very interested in your exchange 

program between ABC College and our university.] 

♦reason 

[I'm studying English and 
American Literature here and I believe studying in your college will much help my 
research in as well as improving my English skills.] 

‘APPLICATION MESSAGE 
[Therefore I do want to apply 
for this program. And I would like to apply for the scholarship you offer simultaneously.] 

‘request for information 

[Please send me a brochure and/or more details about them.] 

‘closing remark 

[Your most up-to-date information will be tremendously appreciated.] 

Sincerely yours, 



Sample 2 was written by S-2 in the X Group (high English profi- 
ciency and low cultural awareness). Since the level of S-2’s English 
proficiency is high, there are no major grammatical mistakes. It does 
not include such Japanese-oriented SFs as “petition” and “promise.” 
However, S-2 employs “disqualification” and underestimates self-worth, 
in contrast with the practice in the English letter of application where 
the use of “persuasive” strategies is expected. For instance, S-2 writes, 
I can neither understand what English speakers say nor express my 
thought in English well , and Em not good at express my opinion to other 
people . Thus, even though S-2 exhibits no substantial grammatical mis- 
take in the domain in linguistic competence, problems in cultural aware- 
ness in the realm of pragmatic competence are exhibited. 
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Sample 2: 

S-2, X Group, High English Proficiency and Low Cultural Awareness 



♦reason 

[I have studied English since I was a junior high school student. English is not 
so easy to learn, but l # m interested in it very much, because the pronunciation of 
English words is very different from one of Japanese words, and I like pronouncing 
them very much.] 

♦DISQUALIFICATION 

[To my regret, Japanese education in English is not so good 
for learning English conversation. I don't think I have much trouble reading English, 
but I can neither understand what English speakers say nor express my thought in 
English well.] 

^REASON 

[Living in the United States is the best way to improve such troubles 
of mine. That is the first reason I want to study at your college. The second one is 
that I want to take part in an active lessons.] 

♦disqualification 

[I'm not good at express my opinion to other people.] 

♦REASON 
[It' OK in 

Japan, but it cannot be allowed in other countries, so I want to train myself in active 
discussions in lessons at a college in the United States. 

I have been to the United States to learn English before. My parents paid for 
me in that case. I thank them very much, but I can't have them pay any more.] 

^APPLICATION MESSAGE 

[So I'd like to be offered scholarship.] 



Sample 3, from S-3, is representative of the Y Group (low English 
proficiency and high cultural awareness). S-3 does not include any of 
the four Japanese-oriented SFs. However, S-3 ’s lack of organization 
makes the style far different from that found in the target letters of 
application. Reasons for application are mentioned sporadically and 
the self-introduction is begun, in an inappropriate place, too abruptly. 

Like Sample 2, Sample 3 is not an appropriate English letter of appli- 
cation, but for different reasons. Although Sample 3 has no critical 
problem in content from a pragmatic aspect, it has many problems in 
grammar and organization. 

0 ,7.3 
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Sample 3: 

Y Group, S-3, Low English Proficiency and High Cultural Awareness 



Dear Mr. Thompson, 

* APPLICATION MESSAGE 

[I wanf to get the scholarship.] 

* REASON 

[Because My father has been sick since last year. And My family is very poor. I 
can't afford money to go the college.] 

^APPLICATION message 

[But I want to study English and literature in 

ABC college. I want to go to America.] 

•reason 

[I'm interested in American costums, 
culture, family life and eating life. And I want to understand American people and 
watch beauties of nature, town.] 

•identification 

[Introduction my self and my family. 

My name is . I'm nineteen years old. I'm University college 

student. My hobbies are playing tennis, watching movies, cooking, and shopping. I 
have four members. My father, My mother, my brother, me. 

My father is 57 and businessman. But he is sick now. My mother is 48 and House 
wife. My brother is 23 and he graduated University this spring but he doesn't catch 
a job and in house he is studying law everyday for exercise.] 

•reason 

[I want to learn Literature and American life. So I want to speak English.] 



Sample 4, by S-4, represents the Z Group (low English proficiency 
and low cultural awareness). Sample 4 is linguistically unacceptable, 
with many errors in sentence construction and no organization as a 
paragraph. S-4 includes three of the four Japanese-oriented SFs: “social 
talk,” “promise,” and “petition.” The letter begins with hello , makes 
several promises, saying, If I go to ABC College, I study harder than 
now, and I will grow than now and I will come back to Japan f In addi- 
tion, S-4 petitions Mr. Thompson, saying, Mr. Thompson, I want to know 
American people and culture. Please get the chance to me. Thus, it is 
inappropriate as an English letter of application, both linguistically and 
culturally. 
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Sample 4: 

S-4, Z Group, Low English Proficiency and Low Cultural Awareness 



Dear Mr. Thompson: 

^SOCIAL TALK ^IDENTIFICATION 

[Hello,] [My name is , I am twenty years old now. I am interested 

in American people and culture. But I've never seen foreign countries. I want to go 
to American very much. Of course, I am studying hard very day.] 

^APPLICATION MESSAGE ^REASON 

[I want to get the scholarship.] [Because to help my home's life. My brother is high 
school student and my home is very new. Going to America need much money.] 
^PROMISE 

[If I go to ABC College, I study harder than now.] 

^REASON 

[And I want to make many foreign friends there. I think American is very friendly and 
kindly. Sure, I will get nice relationship with them.] 

^PETITION 

[Mr. Thompson, I want to know American people and culture. Please get the chance 
to me.] 

^PROMISE 

[After year I will grow than now and I will come back to Japan!] 



Conclusion 

In this study, we have examined the rhetorical differences between 
Japanese and English letter writing. The Japanese EFL students in this 
study seem to transfer Japanese rhetorical patterns into English when 
they write in English. Of immediate concern to the present study was 
examination of two factors, English proficiency and cultural awareness, 
which may determine the degree of rhetorical transfer. 

The first research question sought to determine whether the degree of 
cultural awareness affects Japanese EFL students’ letter writing behavior. 
The results of the present study answer this question affirmatively: both 
the level of English proficiency and the degree of cultural awareness of the 
target culture affect Japanese EFL students’ letter writing behavior. The 
second research question concerned the respective roles of cultural aware- 
ness and English proficiency in the Japanese EFL students’ writing perfor- 
mance. The results show the following tendencies: 
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1 . Students with high English proficiency and high cultural aware- 
ness produce letters closest in style to that of native speakers 
of English; 

2. Students with low English proficiency and low cultural aware- 
ness produce letters closest in style to that of native speakers 
of Japanese; 

3. Students with high English proficiency and low cultural aware- 
ness produce letters with culturally inappropriate content but 
acceptable English; 

4. Students with low English proficiency and high cultural aware- 
ness produce letters with generally culturally appropriate con- 
tent but problematic English. 

In order for our EFL students to compose in a way which is accept- 
able to an English-speaking audience, we need to develop not only 
their English proficiency but also their cultural awareness. This is espe- 
cially so in letter writing, which carries a more pragmatic function than 
writing such as exposition and argumentation. As Mok (1993) asserts: 

Awareness of the [cross-cultural] differences is important because it makes 
students realize that to become part of the target language discourse 
community, they need to develop new attitudes, to meet certain criteria of 
the target language’s traditions, and, in some cases, to put aside their 
native language habits, (p. 157) 

We need, therefore, to develop teaching methods and teaching materials 
which integrate cultural factors with linguistic ones. Questions such as 
those used in our cultural awareness test could be modified and turned 
into instructional tasks. Alternatively, students could conduct their own 
SF analyses: first writing application letters, then analyzing the SFs in the 
draft to see whether Ll-based SFs were included, and finally revising 
the letters into acceptable English letters of application. 

More research will be needed to determine whether cultural aware- 
ness is a critical factor when the Japanese EFL students engage in other 
types of letter writing. In addition, research will be needed to examine 
whether the types of cultural and rhetorical instruction suggested above 
have positive effects on EFL students’ writing performance. 
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Appendix: Sample Questions from Cultural Awareness Test 

Under the following circumstances, which behavior do you think you are likely 
to follow? Choose one from the two alternatives. 

[Social life] 

1. Six months have passed since you came to the U.S. with your parents. Today 
you have invited Mr. and Mrs. Brown to your home. They have been very kind 
to you since you came to the U.S. and this is their first visit. While chatting over 
tea, Mrs. Brown says to you, “Could I see the rest of your house?” To your 
regret, the house is far from being clean enough to show to other people. How 
would you react to Mrs. Brown’s request? 

1) You would refuse, saying, “It’s such a mess. I really cannot show you 
this time.” 

2) You would show her around, saying, “It’s a mess, but if you don’t mind 
that.” 

2. You are asked to have tea by an American woman, Mrs. Anderson. It is hot, 
and you are thirsty. When Mrs. Anderson says, “What would you like? Would 
you like something hot or cold?” what would you say to her? 

1) You don’t want to bother Mrs. Anderson, so you would say, “Anything 
will be fine with me.” 

2) You would say clearly what you would like to have. 

[School life] 

3. You are now studying at D University in the U.S. and taking Sociology 1 
among other courses. Professor Samson, who is teaching Sociology I, takes a 
discussion style in his class. Since your English is still not good enough, you 
cannot quite participate in the discussion with American students, although you 
are trying to. There is another Japanese student, Mariko, in this class. She is 
always quiet and does not contribute to the discussion. You came here two 
years earlier than Mariko. How would you advise her? 

1) You would suggest that she tell Professor Samson of her linguistic disad- 
vantage and ask him to acknowledge her willingness to participate. 

2) You would advise her to participate in the discussion as actively and 
assertively as she can, seeking the professor’s help after class as needed. 

4. It has been a month since you began studying at B University in the U.S. The 
other day you were asked to give a speech for an audience comprised of 
professors. Although you are not confident of your English as it has been just a 
month, you’ve decided to give the speech. How would you deliver the speech? 

1) You would try to be confident of your English and not mention anything 
concerning the ability of your English. 

2) You would, first of all, tell the audience that your English is not good 
because you are afraid that the audience will be surprised at your poor 
English. 
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[Workplace] 

5. You are employed by an American company. Yesterday you saw Jane, who is 
a co-worker, step into the elevator before Mr. Black, who is her boss. You are 
older than Jane. How would you feel about her behavior? 

1) You would assume it natural since she is a woman. 

2) You would try to reprimand her as you think she was being rude. 

6. After graduation from college, you climbed up the ladder of success and are 
now a branch-office manager. As business is good this year, you are quite busy. 
Today you have work that needs to be done by tomorrow. Unfortunately 
tomorrow is Sunday. If you fail with this, it means a loss to the company, so you 
want your employees to come to work tomorrow. What would you do? 

1) You would ask your employees to come to work even on Sunday, ex- 
plaining to them it is for the sake of the company. 

2) You would ask for volunteers to help with the project, stressing extra 
benefits for those who choose to do so. 
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Neustupny (1995) claims that learners need to be engaged in three kinds of 
activities to acquire interactive competence in a second language. The first of 
these is interpretation activities. These aim to provide learners with linguistic 
knowledge, including explanations by lectures and the learners’ own research 
in the form of project work. Second is practice activities, which entail drills, 
role plays, and simulations. Third is performance activities. These differ from 
practice activities in that they provide authentic situations for learns to interact 
in the target language. Examples of performance activities are immersion courses 
and inviting native speakers of the TL to the classroom. This article reports the 
process and outcome of project work organized by two classes of advanced 
learners of Japanese at a Russian university following the framework suggested 
by Neustupny. This project focused on opinions of Japanese native speakers 
(NSs) working in Khabarovsk about Japanese and Russian working customs. 
The project, conducted during 10 classes of 80-minute each, followed five 
stages: preliminary preparation stage, writing a letter asking for an interview, 
making an appointment on the phone, interviewing a Japanese NS, and 
presentation of the results to the entire class. Each stage consisted of a sequence 
of interpretation activities, practice activities, and performance activities. 
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Interviews were recorded and used for follow-up interviews with the subjects. 
In addition, the author interviewed four of the eight Japanese NSs who had 
been interviewed by the subjects. From the analyses of the recorded NS/subject 
interviews, the follow-up interviews with subjects and NSs, and the content of 
the presentations, it was found that: 1) some of idioms and vocabulary 
encountered by the subjects for the first time during their interviews of the NSs 
were adopted into the subjects’ active vocabulary; 2) some of the vocabulary 
provided by the instructor in the preliminary stage was reinforced through use 
in the interviews and presentations, again entering the subjects’ active 
vocabulary; 3) subjects became aware of the variety of Japanese dialects; 4) 
subjects became aware of the Japanese view toward Russian customs, and 5) 
subjects participated more actively and spontaneously during the project than 
they did during classroom-based activities. Major problems perceived were: 1) 
the use of Japanese dialects by the NSs made comprehension difficult for the 
subjects; 2) the interviews were not always well structured and some of the 
Japanese NSs interviewed felt that they had been asked an unorganized list of 
questions, and 3) the content and the language of the answers by the Japanese 
NSs were not adjusted to the linguistic level of the subjects, who were then 
unable to use appropriate communication strategies to repair communication 
breakdowns. The author suggests similar projects be undertaken, especially 
ones with follow-up interviews of all the NSs interviewed, in order to establish 
clear criteria for teaching and evaluation. The author also suggests teacher 
intervention during the planning stage, especially in the preparation of interview 
questions, to aid learners in organizing the interview and keeping the language 
from the NSs at a level the learners would find manageable. 
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Japanese EFL Learners’ Test-Type Related 
Interlanguage Variability 

Akihiro Ito 

Hiroshima University 



The purpose of this article is two-fold: 1) to investigate the effects of differences in 
test-types on the accuracy rates in interlanguage performance of Japanese EFL 
learners, and 2) to examine the reliability and validity of a grammaticality judgment 
test. Three grammar tests of relative clauses with three different test-types were 
assigned to 41 Japanese high school students. The tests were constructed on the 
basis of amount of attention to linguistic form from reviewing recent SLA works on 
task variation theory. From the results of the investigation, it is argued that 1) the 
participants showed different accuracy rates in the three test-types according to 
the expected order, and 2) the grammaticality judgment test showed relatively 
high reliability (rxx’= 0.792) and moderate validity. The article also discusses the 
pedagogical implications of the findings and future direction of research. 

* v • FoflMBttfcsa 

tZo tTs 

LTfWSflfco PKOtt** 3S^t^ 

XMtnKTZ (rxx’ = 0.792) 

W hen we try to estimate language learners’ competence by 
measuring performance on a certain grammatical item, we 
often find it quite difficult to decide which test-type should 
be used. Recent research on second language acquisition theory has 
suggested that the accuracy rates of interlanguage performance 
systematically vary according to the kind of test-type 1 (Kameyama, 1987; 
Ohba, 1994a, 1994b). This phenomenon has been mainly explored in 
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an area of second language acquisition research called task variation 
theory (Ohba, 1987). 

In the early to mid-1990s, researchers in the field of language testing 
claimed that research on language achievement tests had been neglected 
(Weir, 1993; Negishi, 1995) because most language testing professionals 
were more interested in measuring learners’ general or overall proficiency. 2 
Researchers tried to construct tests with potential for explaining learners’ 
proficiency. As a consequence, little attention was being paid to test-type. 3 
From the late 1970s through the 1980s, findings from SLA research implied 
that it was dangerous to measure learners’ achievement level on a gram- 
matical item or feature through use of a test containing only one test-type 4 
(c.f. Kameyama, 1987; Nunan, 1992; Ohba, 1994a, 1994b). This was be- 
cause of the reported systematic performance variability shown in foreign 
or second language learners’ interlanguage according to test-type (Tarone, 
1979, 1982, 1983, 1985, 1988; Sajjadi & Tahririan, 1992). Hence, the accu- 
racy rate of the learners’ interlanguage performance measurements can be 
affected by the test-type even if intended to measure a similar trait (Bachman, 
1990; Ohba, 1994a, 1994b). This has served as the motivation for the present 
research. In this study relative clauses are the subject for three different 
test-types constructed to examine the effect of difference in test-type on 
Japanese EFL learners’ interlanguage performance. 

Test-type Classification 

Recent research on test-types in SLA began with the dichotomous 
catergorization of test types into Natural Communication Tasks and Lin- 
guistic Manipulation Tasks (Dulay, Burt, & Krashen, 1982). A Natural 
Communication Task required learners to pay attention to content in 
order to use language for communication. A Linguistic Manipulation 
Task asked learners to pay attention to linguistic manipulation of form. 
This categorization was based on the Monitor Model (Krashen, 1977a, 
1977b, 1978a, 1978b, 1981, 1982; Krashen & Terrell, 1983). The Monitor 
Model “predicts that the nature of second language performance errors 
will depend on whether monitoring is in operation” (Krashen, 1982, p. 
152). Therefore, the Linguistic Manipulation Task, which encourages 
use of the monitor, measures to what degree learners have mastered 
grammatical rules and permits them to show higher accuracy. On the 
other hand, the Natural Communication Task, which does not permit 
monitor use, measures subconsciously-learned grammatical rules, which 
results in lower accuracy. In other words, Dulay, Burt, & Krashen (1982) 
suggest that test-types be classified rather like an on-off switch based on 
whether the test-type allows the monitor to be in operation or not. 
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Criticisms of test-type classification based on this dichotomy were 
quick to appear. Tarone (1983) first modified the dichotomy of test- 
types from the Labovian sociolinguistic perspective, arguing that there 
was no clear on-off point. She then proposed that the accuracy of 
interlanguage performance ranges on a continuum from vernacular to 
careful style based on the Interlanguage Continuum Model. Following 
this model, Hyltenstam (1983) proposed a more detailed categorization 
of experimental data, suggesting the following eight test-types: 

a) Elicited production, often with pictorial stimuli, such as the 
Berko Test , the Bilingual Syntax Measure, guided composition; 

b) Manipulation of given linguistic material such as sentence com- 
bining and sentence completion; 

c) Intuition or grammaticality judgment test; 

d) Introspection; 

e) The cloze procedure; 

0 Imitation; 

g) Dictation or partial dictation; and 

h) Translation, (p. 58) 

Hyltenstam (1983), examining research on the relationship between 
interlanguage performance and selection of test-types, argued that it 
was impossible to divide test-types into two groups and reasonable to 
categorize them according to how much each required attention to 
linguistic form and content. According to this classification, as learners 
move toward translation, and pay greater attention to linguistic form, 
the resulting accuracy rate in the test is higher. 5 

Research on Interlanguage Variability 

Most research on the effect of test-types on learners’ interlanguage 
performance has not stemmed from research on testing but from other 
perspectives of SLA (Ohba, 1994a, 1994b). Ohba (1987, 1994a, 1994b) 
makes a rough division of what kind of grammatical items are chosen 
for the purpose of second language acquisition research, categorizing 
them into three types. The first, concerned with phonology, investi- 
gates the relationship between accuracy rate of a particular phoneme 
and the type of tasks provided to the participants (Dickerson, 1975; 
Beebe, 1980; Sato, 1985; Schmidt, 1987; Shizuka, 1993). The second ex- 
amines the acquisition of morphology (Larsen-Freeman, 1975; Kameyama, 
1987; Tomita, 1988; Inoi, 1991; Takamiyagi, 1991). The third discusses the 
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acquisition of syntax (Bailey, Eisenstein & Madden, 1976; Schmidt, 1980; 
Hueber, 1985). The results from these studies have supported the idea 
that the accuracy rate of language learners’ performance changes ac- 
cording to the Interlanguage Continuum Model, though some mor- 
phological features such as articles have been shown not to follow it. 

Recently, Ohba (1994b) investigated the effect of different test types 
on the interlanguage performance of Japanese EFL learners. The note- 
worthy points in this study were: 

1. the use of a larger number of participants (TV- 370) in order to 
generalize the findings to a statistical population; 

2. the division of participants by proficiency level (higher, aver- 
age, lower) from scores on the STEP placement test (Obunsha, 
1987, 1989) to determine whether higher-level learners show 
differences in accuracy rates; 

3. the use of three test-types a) Grammaticality Judgment, b) 
Sentence Combining, and c) Picture Description; 

4. the selection of a complex syntactic structure, relative clauses, 
to examine the effect of test-types because accuracy rates for 
morphology such as articles are easily influenced by discourse 
(Long & Sato, 1984; Tarone, 1985; Tarone & Parrish, 1988; 
Ohba, 1994a, 1994b), making it difficult to determine if the 
difference affects interlanguage performance. 

Though Ohba (1994a, 1994b) made a significant contribution to this 
field, there were, nevertheless, a few drawbacks to his research. First, 
since different sentences were used for each test, it cannot be con- 
cluded that the scores were affected only by test-type. Second, in the 
Picture Description test, learners were asked to produce subject-type 
relativised sentences for sentences containing relative pronouns be- 
cause these are considered easiest for LI and L2 learners of English 
(Schachter, 1974; Keenan & Comrie, 1977; Gass, 1980) and avoided 
other kinds of relative clauses. The other test-types, Grammaticality 
Judgment test and Sentence Combining test, consisted of a mixture of 
sentences with four locations of the head noun phrase to be relativised: 
subject, direct object, object of preposition, and possessive. Therefore, 
though the Picture Description test was classified as not requiring at- 
tention to linguistic form, the characteristics of relative clauses may 
have resulted in higher than expected accuracy rates. Third, though 
Ohba said the low time pressure might have activated the learners’ 
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monitor in the Picture Description test to explain the accuracy rate, 
Krashen (1985) said that time pressure may be unrelated to monitor 
activation. Therefore, it is difficult to view lack of time pressure as the 
reason for the increased accuracy rate. 

In response to these concerns, the effects of test-types alone on learn- 
ers’ interlanguage performance need to be examined. 



The Study 

Purpose and Research Questions 

The purpose of the present study was threefold: first, to replicate and 
expand Ohba’s (1994a, 1994b) findings under more strictly controlled 
conditions; second, to examine the reliability coefficients of the three 
tests, and third, to determine what the grammatical judgment test em- 
ployed by Ohba examines. 

It was expected that the participants’ interlanguage performance would 
vary according to Hyltenstam’s (1983) theoretical framework. 

Grammaticality judgment tests tend to be criticized (Ohba, 1994b), 
since some researchers (Ellis, 1991, 1994; Chaudron, 1983) are skepti- 
cal of their reliability. Moreover, some researchers question what 
grammaticality judgment tests measure in comparison to tests with dif- 
ferent test-types. In spite of such criticism, grammaticality judgment 
tests are widely used because they are easy to construct and are be- 
lieved to be a useful tool for eliciting learners’ linguistic knowledge 
(Ohba, 1994b). To address these concerns, a grammaticality judgment 
test constructed on the basis of findings concerning relative clauses 
(Gass, 1980; Kawauchi, 1988) was used to examine the reliability. In 
order to determine what the grammaticality judgment test really exam- 
ines, the correlations between the grammaticality judgment test and 
other tests, which target the same trait, but with different test-types, 
were calculated. 

The research questions are: 

1. Does the accuracy rate of the three tests follow the pattern of: 
Cloze > Grammaticality Judgment > Sentence Combining? 

2. What does the Grammaticality Judgment measure? Is this test’s 
reliability low? 

The small sample (/V=4l) necessitated a conservative treatment of 
statistical analyses. Therefore, the alpha level for all statistical decisions 
was set at a<0.01. 
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Method 

Subjects: The subjects in this study (7V=4l) were second year high school 
students (10th grade) enrolled in an English reading class at a high 
school attached to the Aichi University of Education. All were native 
speakers of Japanese. The average age was l6. All had completed at 
lease four years of formal English courses. The sample was thus 
homogeneous with regard to nationality, language background, 
educational level, and age. The group consisted of 21 males and 20 
females. One male student was absent throughout this study. Though 
he later took the tests, his scores were not included. 

In general, Japanese students are required to learn the usage of 
relative clauses: subject (SU), direct object (DO), indirect object (IO), 
and genitives (GEN), in junior high school, and relative clauses of prepo- 
sition (OPrep) in high school. Therefore, it was concluded that the Ss 
had basic ability regarding use and comprehension of the English rela- 
tive clause. 

Materials: The following three 24-item relative clause tests were 
administered: 1) Cloze, 2) Grammaticality Judgment, and 3) Sentence 
Combining. These tests are a modification of the tests in Ohba (1994b) 
(see Appendix). To prevent use of only the easiest type of relative clause, 
subject type (SU), the same sentences were used for each test and the 
Picture Description test was replaced by the Cloze. 6 

In the process of constructing the three relative clause tests, careful 
attention was paid to the Noun Phrase Accessibility Hierarchy: SU (sub- 
ject) > DO (direct object) > IO (indirect object) > OPrep (object of 
preposition) > GEN (possessive) > OComp (object of comparative par- 
ticle) (Keenan & Comrie, 1977). The location of the head noun phrase is 
considered an influential component in the degree of difficulty associ- 
ated with relative clauses in both LI and L2 English acquisition (c.f. 
Schachter, 1974; Keenan & Comrie, 1977; Gass, 1980; Eckman, Bell, & 
Nelson, 1988; Akagawa, 1992; Sadighi, 1994; Aarts & Schils, 1995). 

The tests: The 24 questions in the Sentence Combining test con- 
tained six pairs of sentences to be combined into sentences containing 
a relativised SU, six into sentences containing a relativised DO, six into 
sentences with a relativised OPrep, and six into sentences containing 
genitive cases. In the Cloze test, an appropriate relative pronoun, who, 
which, whose, whom, was required. In the Grammaticality Judgment 
test, a determination of each sentence’s grammaticality, using either 
“O” or “X” as markers for correctness and incorrectness respectively, 
was required. For sentences judged incorrect, Ss were asked to make 
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necessary corrections. Typical errors in relative clauses are universal. 
They are categorized as: 1) relative clause marker omission, 2) pro- 
noun retention, 3) wrong selection of relative clause marker, and 4) 
adjacency (Gass, 1980; Kawauchi, 1988). There were 12 correct and 12 
incorrect sentences. 

Test administration: In response to the shortcomings of recent stud- 
ies, the ordering of the three test papers was taken into consideration. 
Since in the three tests the same sentences appear, the possibility of Ss 
memorizing the orthography to gain a higher score in later tests was 
considered. In order to reduce the potential order effect, the 24 items in 
each test were divided into three groups. Eight items from each of the 
tests were combined to make a 24-item test. In the first session, Cloze 
items 1-8, Grammaticality Judgment items 9-16, and Sentence Combin- 
ing items 17-24 appeared; in the second session, Grammaticality Judg- 
ment items 1-8, Sentence Combining items 9-16, and Cloze items 17-24; 
and in the third session, Sentence Combining items 1-8, Cloze items 9- 
16, and Grammaticality Judgment items 17-24. Ss were allowed 20 min- 
utes to complete each test. There was a one week interval between 
testing sessions, assumed to be long enough for Ss to forget some of the 
orthography and decrease the negative order effect. Ss were not told the 
dates of the sessions. Each session was conducted at the beginning of 
English reading classes by the instructor and his assistant. Though Ss 
were not informed of the purpose of the tests, they were encouraged to 
answer as many questions as possible. It is noteworthy that the Ss showed 
a great deal of interest on all the tests. 

Scoring procedure: The tests were scored by the author. Scoring was 
based on whether the Ss had used the appropriate pronouns following 
an established criterion (Celce-Murcia & Larsen-Freeman, 1983; Quirk, 
Greenbaum, Leech, & Svartvik, 1985; Ohba, 1994a, 1994b). Therefore, 
local errors such as spelling mistakes were ignored as long as the meaning 
was clear. 

Reliability estimation based on internal consistency: The Spearman- 
Brown split-half method was used to estimate the tests’ reliability coef- 
ficients. The split-half method can be used when each test item is regarded 
as independent and also can contribute to the total score independently 
(local independence). In all three tests, each item is clearly indepen- 
dent. Thus, the split-half method is a permissible estimating procedure. 
The author scored the odd- and even-numbered items separately and 
first examined the Pearson’s product-moment correlation (r) (I to, 1996; 
Brown, personal communication, February 22, 1996). Each value was 
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then corrected for the reduction to half-test length using the Spearman- 
Brown prophecy formula (rxx' = 2r/l + r). 

Results and Discussion 

In this section, descriptive statistics of the tests are shown and the 
research questions addressed. Before discussing the results, however, 
two other aspects must be considered: 

1. the effects of sample homogeneity on reliability and estimated 
correlations among the three tests, and 

2. the small size of the sample (7V=4l). 



Table 1: Reliability Coefficient, Mean, Maximum Score 
& Standard Deviation of Tests (N= 41) 



'Pests 


Reliability rxx’ 


Mean (AO 


Max. Score 


SD 


CL 


0.596 


14.976 


24 


4.891 


GJ 


0.797 


12.976 


24 


3 309 


SC 


0.693 


10.732 


24 


6.490 



CL= Cloze test; GJ = Grammaticality Judgment test; SC = Sentence Combining test. 



Table 2: Analysis of Variance Summary Table (A^= 41) 



Source 


55 


df 


MS 


.F-ratio 


P 


Subjects 


2333.659 


40 


58.341 






Test-Type 


498.260 


2 


249.124 


24.215 


<0.000 


Error 


823.073 


80 


10.288 






Total 


3654.073 


122 









Table 3: Multiple comparison test (Ryan’s method) summary table 

(/V=4l) 


Pair 


r 


Nominal Level 


t 


p level 


Significance 


CP-SC 


3 


0.003 


6.920 


0.000 


s. 


CP-GJ 


2 


0.007 


2.823 


0.005 


s. 


GJ-SC 


2 


0.007 


4.097 


0.000 


s. 



CL= Cloze test; GJ = Grammaticality Judgment test; SC = Sentence Combining test. 
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1, Does the accuracy rate of the three tests follow the pattern of Cloze > 
Grammaticality Judgment > Sentence Combining? 

Table 1 shows that in the relative clause tests the Cloze test had the 
highest mean (Af= 14.976), the Grammaticality Judgment test a lower 
mean (Af = 12.976), and the Sentence Combining test the lowest 
CAf = 10.732). The accuracy rate seems to have changed according to the 
expected order. In order to determine statistical significance, one-way 
analysis of variance was performed. Table 2 shows an overall significant 
difference in the three test scores (K2,80) = 24.833, p< 0.000). A multiple 
comparison test using Ryan’s method was performed to determine where 
the difference lay. Table 3 shows it existed in each pair of the three tests 
at /><0.01. Therefore, hypothesis 1 was confirmed. 

2. What does the Grammaticality Judgment measure? Is this test's reliability 
low? 

Table 1 shows the reliability coefficients of the three relative clause 
tests. Unexpectedly, the Grammaticality Judgment test showed the highest 
reliability among the three tests (r= 0.796), with reliability high enough for 
it to be regarded as a reliable testing device. The Cloze test (r= 0.597) and 
the Sentence Combining test (r- 0.694) showed moderate reliability. Ranked 
from highest to lowest in reliability coefficients, the reliability was: 
Grammaticality Judgment > Sentence Combining > Cloze. 



Table 4: Correlations between each pair of three tests (iV*4l) 



Tests 


r (exploratory rate %) 


P 


CP & GJ 


0.626 (39.189) 


<0.01 


GJ & SC 


0.696 (48.442) 


<0.01 


SC & CP 


0.698 (48.720) 


<0.01 



CL= Cloze test; GJ = Grammaticality Judgment test; SC = Sentence Combining test. 



Results indicate that a Grammaticality Judgment test can be relatively 
reliable. However, validity also needs to be investigated. Table 4 dis- 
plays the correlation for each pair of three tests. The correlations mea- 
sured show almost the same magnitudes: 0.60<r< 0.70. Results reveal 
that each pair of tests shared the same amount of trait or ability needed 
for producing or comprehending relative clauses (exploratory rate or 
coefficients of determination: ^ = 39.189 to 48.720%). [The square of 
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value of r (r 2 ) *100 indicates what percentage of similar traits or abilities 
each pair of tests share]. The Grammaticality Judgment test shows a 
relatively high reliability coefficient and moderate correlation with the 
other two test-types. 

Though Grammaticality Judgment tests are still controversial with re- 
gard to reliability and validity, this research indicates they have far-reach- 
ing potential as reliable and valid elicitation tools. However, test designers 
must be aware of the universal error types or typical errors from learners’ 
LI transfers in order to construct appropriate tests. In addition, Table 1 
reveals that the Grammaticality Judgment test shows the lowest standard 
deviation here, implying it has limited discriminative ability. 



Conclusions and Pedagogical Implications 

The results of this study indicate that, for Japanese EFL high school students: 
1) the accuracy rate follows the expected pattern (Cloze > Grammaticality 
Judgment > Sentence Combining); and 2) unexpectedly, the Grammaticality 
Judgment showed fairly high reliability, with moderate correlations between 
the two other test-types. However, since its discriminative ability seems 
limited, it should be used with extreme care. 

In a pedagogical sense, the results indicate that the manifestation of 
learners’ interlanguage competence, their performance, varies accord- 
ing to test-type. As a consequence, teachers may well underestimate or 
overestimate learners’ knowledge or ability to use a grammatical item if 
they rely on only one test-type. Moreover, in order to characterize the 
learners’ actual abilities in the target language, it is necessary to employ 
a variety of test-types. 

Limitation and Suggestions for Further Research 

It should be acknowledged that one of the limitations of the present 
investigation is that it focused only on the Ss’ performance. Thus, the 
results can be generalized only for Japanese students. However, in many 
studies conducted in the past, various language backgrounds, ages, and 
educational backgrounds were mixed. As a result, the findings have often 
been hard to interpret because they can only be generalized to the single 
situation in which the data was collected. In addition, the results of this 
study may be influenced by two internal and external factors: 

1. the nature of reliability in measures in general, and 

2. restrictions in the range of ability that was sampled in the 
investigation. 
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Generally, tests are not simply reliable and valid but they can be reliable 
and valid for specific types of students and specific ranges of ability 
(Brown, personal communication, February 22, 1996). In this regard 
this research should be replicated with a larger sample of participants 
from a much wider population. 

The following three general research questions are posed in the hope . 
that other researchers will pursue further investigations. 

1. Does the proficiency level affect the magnitude of inter-lan- 
guage variability with regard to accuracy rates? If so, does 
the degree of the variability in the target language decrease 
as proficiency level increases (i.e. higher level learners < av- 
erage level learners < lower level learners?). 7 

2. What really causes the difference in accuracy rates? The amount 
of attention to linguistic form by monitoring? Or the differ- 
ence in cognitive processes and demands required of sub- 
jects? 

3. How high is the construct validity of each test? That is, does 
each of the tests measure what it is constructed to measure? 
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Notes 

1. Throughout this paper, “test-type” refers to any task type. Tasks for data elici- 
tation are widely used in language testing conditions. Terms such as test 
format, test method, or method facet can refer to the concept of test-type 
used here since there has been a great amount of variability in classification. 

2. Following Bachman’s (1990) definition, “performance” is used as an indicator 
of a long-standing ability or competence, a person’s knowledge of the lan- 
guage, which can be estimated indirectly by a test score and its valid interpre- 
tation (p. 33). On the basis of Bachman’s definition, I take the position that 
competence is basically homogeneous and unitary, and that interlanguage 
variability manifested in different test-types is essentially a phenomenon of 
performance. The variability of performance can be observed by examination 
of change in accuracy rate or score on tests. 

3. Some language testing and/or curriculum experts (Brindley, 1989) claim that 
the distinction between proficiency and achievement is not clear-cut. How- 
ever, in my view, an achievement test is given to language learners at the end 
of a program to check if they have mastered the targeted items or skills. In 
this sense, an achievement test is, as Alderson, Clapham, and Wall (1993, pp. 
11-12) argue, similar to a progress test. Proficiency tests are not based on 
language programs or classes. The main purpose of proficiency tests is to 
examine overall language ability. 

4. For overviews of research on task variation theory, see Ohba (1987, 1994b). 

3. Tarone’s (1983) categorization of elicitation tools is comprised of tasks which 

are more differentiated for Hyltenstam (1983). Other test-types such as cloze 
tests or translation test-types in Hyltenstam’s classification of experimental 
data can be located on a continuum with regard to accuracy rate, though 
some must be placed in the careful-style area. 

6. Some might question if the cloze test-type in Hyltenstam (1983) allows higher 
accuracy than grammaticality judgment tests or sentence combining tests. 
DeKeyser (1990), however, argues that the fill-in-the-blank test-type, which is 
similar to the cloze, works as a more valid measure of monitored knowledge. 
He discusses the effectiveness of the fill-in-the-blank test-type for examining 
monitored knowledge compared to the other test-types. In this regard, my 
interpretation of Hyltenstam’s theoretical framework is a combination of 
Tarone’s (1983) interlangauge continuum model and DeKeyser’s proposals. 

7. Reexamination of the data collected to determine the effects of proficiency 
level on the magnitude of variability of accuracy rates in participants’ 
interlanguage performance is currently underway. 
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Appendix:Test sentences 



Cloze 



The policeman has caught the girl ( ) stole the car. 

The author ( ) books l haven’t read yet is well known. 

The magazine from ( ) I got the information is Newsweek. 

He still had the pen ( ) I had given to him. 

I came across some students ( ) names I couldn’t remember. 

She paid the man from ( ) she had borrowed the money. 

The wine ( ) you brought to our party was excellent. 

You will receive the kind letter ( ) your mother wrote. > 

The book to ( ) 1 referred can be obtained from the library. 

The girl ( ) is sitting at the reception desk is pretty. 

The city from ( ) that boy came is far from here. 

I met a friend ( ) mother was a famous designer. 

The building ( ) stands near the lake is our hotel. 

The man ( ) feet were very large has just bought new shoes. 

1 need someone ( ) can help me clean the house. 

The woman ( ) John will marry next month is Japanese. 

The man ( ) was injured in the accident is in the hospital. 

I saw a man ( ) bag was the same as mine. 

1 have just found the key ( ) l lost yesterday. 

The book ( ) l bought the other day is interesting. 

The woman with ( ) he was talking was Mrs. Miller. 

The police interviewed the lady from ( ) the diamonds had been stole. 
The boy ( ) essay l corrected has entered Hokkaido University. 

I know the children ( ) are playing in the yard. 



( ) The policeman has caught the girl stole the car. 

( ) The author whose books l haven’t read yet is well known. 

( ) The magazine which 1 got the information from it is Newsweek. 
( ) He still had the pen which 1 had given to him. 

( ) l came across some students names 1 couldn’t remember. 

( ) She paid the man from whom she had borrowed the money. 

( ) The wine was excellent which you brought to our party. 

( ) You will receive the kind letter whose your mother wrote. 

( ) The book to which I referred can be obtained from the library. 

( ) The girl who is sitting at the reception desk is pretty. 

( ) The city is far from here which that boy came from. 

( ) l met a friend which mother was famous designer. 

( ) The building which stands near the lake is our hotel. 

( ) The man has just bought shoes whose feet were very large. 
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15. ( ) I need someone who can help me clean the house. 

16. ( ) The woman whom John will marry next month is Japanese. 

17. ( ) The man is in the hospital who was injured in the accident. 

18. ( ) I saw a man whose bag was the same as mine. 

19- ( ) I have just found the key which I lost yesterday. 

20. ( ) The book which I bought it the other day is interesting. 

21. ( ) The woman with whom he was talking was Mrs. Miller. 

22. ( ) The police interviewed the lady from which the diamonds has been 

stolen. 

23. ( ) The boy whose essay I corrected has entered Hokkaido University. 

24 . ( ) I know the children which are playing in the yard. 



Sentence Combining 

1. The policeman has caught the girl. She stole the car. 

2. The author is well known, I haven’t read his books yet. 

3. The magazine is Newsweek. I got the information from it. 

4 . He still had the pen. I had given it to him. 

5. I came across some students. I couldn’t remember their names. 

6. She paid the man. She had borrowed the money from him. 

7. The wine was excellent. You brought it to our party. 

8. You will receive the kind letter. Your mother wrote it. 

9. The book can be obtained from the library. I referred to it. 

10. The girl is pretty. She is sitting at the reception desk. 

11. The city is far from here. The boy came from it. 

12. I met a friend. His mother was a famous designer. 

13- The building is our hotel. It stands near the lake. 

14 . The man has just bought new shoes. His feet were very large. 

15. I need someone. Someone can help me clean the house. 

16. The woman is Japanese. John will marry her next month. 

17. The man is in hospital. He was injured in the accident. 

18. I saw a man. His bag was the same as mine. 

19. I have just found the key. I lost it yesterday. 

20. The book is interesting. I bought it the other day. 

21. The woman was Mrs. Miller. He was talking with her. 

22. The police interviewed the lady. The diamonds had been stolen from her. 

23. The boy had entered Hokkaido University. I corrected his essay. 

24 . I know the children. They were playing in the yard. 
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Codeswitching in EFL Learner Discourse 



Ethel Ogane 

Tokyo YMCA 

LI use by L2 learners has been couched in negative terms like “resort to” and 
“fall back on.” However, LI use can be looked at in a more positive way. The 
alternative use of the learners LI and their approximation of the TL may be 
termed codeswitching (CS). This study looks at CS in five female Japanese EFL 
learners. Analysis of spoken data and insights from subjects’ verbal reports suggest 
that CS is discourse related. CS helps learners manage and smooth the flow of 
conversation, and allows them to express their dual identities of student and 
individual in the classroom. 
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T eachers may oppose the English Only movement on a sociopolitical 
level but accept English-only classroom management practices as 
common and natural (Auerbach, 1993). LI use is couched in 
negative terms like “resort to” and “fall back on.” In the literature on 
communication strategies, LI use is labeled as a “compensatory strategy,” 
problem solving in nature, used to overcome “insufficient linguistic 
resources” (Faerch & Kasper, 1983, p. 46). Tarone, Cohen and Dumas 
(1983) label it an “avoidance strategy” (p. 11). This attitude toward LI 
use, as evidenced by the words “compensatory” and “avoidance,” seems 
to focus negatively on learner interlanguage as linguistically inferior to 
the target language. Kasper and Blum-Kulka (1993) suggest that “instead 
of viewing interlanguage pragmatic knowledge and behavior as deficient 
in terms of native norms, we need to consider its functionality and inner 
justification” (p. l60). 
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LI use by learners may be described as codeswitching (CS) behavior. 
That is learners switching back and forth between their LI and their 
approximation of the L2. Legenhausen (1991) suggests that CS in learn- 
ers be compared and contrasted with that of more proficient bilingual 
speakers. Codeswitching, “the alternative use by bilinguals of two or 
more languages in the same conversation” (Milroy & Muysken, 1995, p. 
7), was thought to be abnormal, random behavior and indicative of a 
lack of language proficiency. The last 25 years of research on CS has 
contributed to its “rehabilitation” (Gardner-Chloros, 1991, p. 59). This 
research has demonstrated that language alternation is not arbitrary be- 
havior but a type of “skilled performance” (Myers-Scotton, 1993c, p. 
47), an important and “extremely common characteristic of bilingual 
speech” (Grosjean, 1982, p. 146). 



The types of switching identified in the literature include: tag , 
intersentential, and intrasentential (Appel & Muysken, 1987; Poplack, 
1980; Romaine, 1995). Tag-switching is the placing of a tag, an exclama- 
tion, a formulaic expression, or a discourse particle from one language 
into an utterance which is, except for that item, entirely in another 
language. Tag-switching has been referred to as emblematic switching 
because the switched item serves to identify an otherwise monolingual 
utterance as bilingual in character. Examples 1 of tag-switches are: 

1) Vendia arroz (He sold rice) ’n shit. (Poplack, 1980, p. 589) 

2) I guess it’s good yo ne (right)? (Nishimura, 1995, p. 169) 

An intersentential switch occurs at clause or sentence boundaries in 
one of the languages or between speaker turns (Romaine, 1995), as in: 

3) Sometimes 111 start a sentence in English y termino en espanol 
(and finish it in Spanish). (Poplack, 1980, p. 594) 

Intrasentential switching, sometimes called code mixing, involves a 
switch within a clause or sentence and sometimes even within word 
boundaries. Examples are: 

4) Why make Carol sentarse atras pa’que (sit in the back so) 
everybody has to move pa’que se saiga (for her to get out)? 
(Poplack, 1980, p. 589) 

5) And it’s hard, ‘cause me- nanka, moo, hon o nankayomu to, 
cover-to-cover yomanakattara, if I stop dokka de, I forget the 
story. (And it’s hard, because a person like me, when I read a 
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book, unless I read it cover-to-cover, if I stop at some point, I 
forget the story.) (Nishimura, 1995, p. 178) 

CS Research 

The approach to CS has been interdisciplinary (Appel & Muysken, 
1987; Milroy & Muysken, 1995; Tabouret-Keller, 1995). Researchers have 
attempted to locate and explain constraints on CS in terms of: a) how 
the bilingual mind works (psycholinguists); b) the formal properties of 
linguistic systems (structural); and c) the social, historical and interactive 
processes of individuals and groups in language contact situations 
(sociolinguistic). Psycholinguists aspects are not reviewed here. 2 

Structural aspects: Early studies tried to explain why particular points 
were chosen for switches. The free-morpheme constraint, proposed by 
Sankoff and Poplack (as cited in Romaine, 1995) predicted that “a switch 
may not occur between a bound morpheme and a lexical form unless 
the lexical form has been phonologically integrated into the language of 
the morpheme” (Romaine, 1995, p. 126). The equivalence constraint 
(Lipski, 1978; Poplack, 1980) held that a switch may occur where the 
juxtaposition of forms from two codes does not violate a syntactic rule 
of either code. 

Recent work on CS has taken different approaches. The Matrix Lan- 
guage-Frame (MLF) (Myers-Scotton, 1993a) claimed production-based 
switching with constraints occurs not at the surface phrase structure but 
at an abstract level, the “mental lexicon” of the bilingual (p. 485). Ro- 
maine (1995), suggesting that “a mixed code has its own rules and 
constraints,” said a switched item may not be “predictable from the 
individual constituent structure rules of the two systems in contact” (p. 
160). Researchers also asked whether constraints were language-spe- 
cific or universal (Romaine, 1995). 

The study of linguistic constraints involves differentiating between 
borrowing and codeswitching. Grosjean (1982) defined borrowing as “a 
word or short expression that is adapted phonologically and morpho- 
logically to the language being spoken” (p. 308). However, problems of 
overlap in the actual diagnosis of whether an individual case is a switch 
or loan occurred, as when a speaker pronounces all words, borrowed 
or otherwise, in the same accent. Poplack (1988) maintained there is a 
dichotomy which could be worked out methodologically. Gardner- 
Chloros (1995) argued that CS is not “separable, either ideologically or 
in practice from borrowing, interference or pidginisation” (p. 86). Myers- 
Scotton (1993b) urged that codeswitching and borrowing be seen as 
part of a continuum. 
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Sociolinguistic aspects : CS was thought to be “part of the perfor- 
mance of the imperfect bilingual, motivated by inability to carry on a 
conversation” (Myers- Scotton, 1993c, p. 47) and not a serious research 
topic. A study of Norwegian dialects (Blom & Gumperz, 1972) pre- 
sented CS as a legitimate topic of research and stimulated research on 
CS between languages (Myers-Scotton, 1993c). Two general kinds of CS 
were posited (Blom & Gumperz, 1972; Gumperz, 1982). In situational 
switching, speakers switch when they perceive or when there is a change 
in setting, topic of conversation, or participants. In conversational or 
metaphorical switching, speakers create meaning by switching. Gumperz 
(1982) suggested that CS is a discourse strategy used by bilinguals in 
much the same way monolinguals use style shifting and prosody. In 
addition, Gumperz (1982) distinguished between a “we code” and a 
“they code,” usually the minority and majority languages respectively. 
Use of the “we code,” implying intimacy and informality, is associated 
with in-group and personal activities, while the “they code,” symboliz- 
ing authority and objectivity, marks more formal, less personal, out- 
group relations. Other CS functions included quotation, addressee 
specification, interjections, reiteration, and message qualification 
(Gumperz, 1982). 

Other researchers have studied the functional aspects of CS. Poplack 
(1980) maintained that specific instances of switching in the smooth, 
rapid Spanish/English CS by Puerto Ricans in New York City cannot be 
assigned discourse functions. Rather, CS was the norm for this bilingual 
community. Poplack (1988) found a different pattern of CS among 
French/English bilinguals in the Ottawa-Hull community in Canada. 
These speakers drew attention to their CS by “repetition, hesitation, 
intonational highlighting” and “metalinguistic commentary” (p. 230). 
Language switching marked specific functions, including switching to 
provide an apt expression — mot juste switching (p. 228); to fill a lexical 
gap; to bracket or call attention to an English switch; and to explain, 
specify or translate. 

The study of in-group speech repertoire of second generation Japa- 
nese-Canadian (Nisei) bilinguals (Nishimura, 1995) identified three 
speech varieties. In the basically Japanese variety, used with native 
Japanese speakers, CS serves to fill lexical gaps. In the basically English 
variety, used with each other, CS allows the speakers to express their 
shared ethnic identity. The mixed variety was used when the interlocu- 
tors included both native Japanese and Nisei. Nishimura (1995) catego- 
rized CS in the mixed variety into four groups: a) functions related to 
interactional (speaker/hearer) processes where Niseis tried to “reach 
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out” (p. 167) to both types of listeners or to enhance rapport; b) dis- 
course organization functions where CS marked the beginning or end- 
ing of a frame or introduced a topic; c) functions carrying stylistic effects 
where Niseis marked quotations with a switch in order to make their 
speech “more lively” (p. 177); and d) functionally neutral CS where the 
motivation was not clear. 

Some researchers have attempted to move on from a descriptive ap- 
proach listing CS functions to a prescriptive approach treating CS pat- 
terns within an explanatory framework or model. Scotton and Ury (1977), 
who looked at Swahili/Luyia/English CS, explained CS as an extension 
of a speaker in terms of the relationships between participants and sub- 
ject and the social meaning of a language choice. By using a switch, the 
speaker may redefine the social arena, or set of norms, of an interaction. 
By continually switching, the speaker may avoid specifying the social 
meaning of the interaction. In her study of French/Alsatian CS, Gardner- 
Chloros (1991) showed how switching was used by colleagues in work 
situations to create solidarity in spite of gaps in Alsatian competence, 
especially for younger speakers, and the lack of appropriate technical 
terms in Alsatian. CS “is connected with individual factors which con- 
cern people’s linguistic histories as well as their personalities” (Gardner- 
Chloros, 1991, p. 184). 

CS Research in the Classroom 

Early research into classroom CS concentrated on the “communica- 
tive functions of code-switching in teacher-led talk and on the fre- 
quency with which particular languages were employed to perform 
different functions” (Martin-Jones, 1995, p. 90-1). Later studies looked 
at the “sequential flow of classroom discourse” and the interactional 
work of teachers and students from a conversational analytic approach 
with an ethnographic grounding (Martin-Jones, 1995, p. 91). This in- 
cluded studies on CS in EFL and ESL classrooms. Martin-Jones (1995) 
cited two studies by Lin (1988, 1990) on CS in Anglo-Chinese second- 
ary schools in Hong Kong. In her 1988 classroom study, Lin found that 
the teacher, a Cantonese/English bilingual, used CS “as a communica- 
tive resource to signal unspoken social meanings” (p. 84). Fotos (1994, 
1995) looked at CS in EFL classrooms in Japan. In her analysis of Japa- 
nese/English CS by Japanese university EFL students, Fotos (1995) found 
that the learners used switching into Japanese for emphasis, repetition, 
or clarification, as well as to signal that a mistake had been made in 
English and a repair was to follow. These functions call attention to the 
speakers’ English utterances. 
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Foreign and second language learners may be thought of as incipient 
bilinguals (Kasper, 1994) and EFL/ESL classrooms as bi/multilingual com- 
munities. This study analyzes CS in a group of Japanese adult EFL learn- 
ers to further understand the use of CS. What functions might LI 
(Japanese) use or CS serve for developing bilingual speakers? 



The Study 
Method 

Subjects: Five female students, Maki, Remi, Emi, Fumi, and Kono (not 
their real names), comprising an elementary level “conversation” class 
at a small private language school voluntarily participated. All had studied 
English at the secondary level and two had had a year of post-secondary 
lessons. They had attended language classes for three to seven years. 
Their ages ranged from 45 to 69. 

Data Collection : Data were collected from the subjects’ class sessions, 
following Gardner-Chloros’ (1991) suggestion that naturally occurring 
classsroom discourse rather than language elicited by experimental tasks 
is better suited for the study of CS. Data from retrospective oral interviews 
were also collected. Retrospective data were included for two reasons: 
first, this researcher hoped that the individual interviews would help 
raise the subjects’ awareness of LI use in the classroom and stimulate 
reflection, and second, that the verbal reports, “the learners’ reports of 
their own intuitions and insight,” would serve to “complement” (Cohen, 
1987, p. 82) the classroom discourse data. 

Class sessions: Fourteen two-hour class sessions were video and audio 
taped from May to October, 1994. This duration was selected to ensure 
that Ss would become accustomed to being recorded. Three sessions, 
from June and September, were transcribed. Only discourse involving 
the entire class was transcribed; pair work was not included. During 
pair work, the Ss inevitably spoke Japanese, but it was impossible to 
transcribe the separate pair conversations. 

Transcription of the data is in standard English orthography. The 
Japanese switches, in italics, translated by the author 3 into idiomatic 
English, appear in parentheses. Significant contextual information ap- 
pears in brackets. 

Interviews: Each subject was individually interviewed twice. All interviews 
were audio-taped. Each interview took place directly after a lesson and 
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lasted from one to two hours. Biographical data were collected in the 
first interview and retrospective data in the second. 

During the first interview, Ss were asked about their English educa- 
tional background and reasons for studying. Ss were told that they should 
feel free to use either Japanese or English and to request clarification 
whenever they did not understand. The researcher spoke mostly in En- 
glish. During the interview, subjects were asked for comments on their 
use of Japanese in class. 

During the second interview, the video tape of the lesson that had 
just taken place was shown. Subjects were asked to listen for instances 
when they used Japanese and to try to recall why they switched and 
what language they were thinking in when the switch occurred. Sub- 
jects were told that they could push the pause button whenever they 
wanted to make an observation or remembered something. 1 also tried 
to elicit comments from them on their CS. 



Results and Analysis 

Switches from one speaker’s utterance to another’s, and those within 
one speaker’s utterance, were counted. Since the focus of this study is 
use of the LI, only switches from English to Japanese were considered. 4 



Table 1: Analysis of Switches to Japanese 



Type of Switch 


Frequency 


% 


Tags 


39 


8% 


I nter jections/Short-fixed Expressions 


43 


9% 


iva/ga 


3 


1% 


janakute 


9 


2% 


Conjunctions 


13 


3% 


ja 


17 


4% 


Adjectives/ Adverbs 


18 


4% 


Nouns 


45 


10% 


Fillers 


48 


10% 


nan to iu 


6 1 


13% 


Phrases/Sentences 


164 


35% 


ni naru/ni suru 


12 


3% 


Total 


4 72 


102%* 



*Note: The Total equals more than 100% due to rounding. 
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Switches into the LI designating place names and proper nouns were 
not included. Also excluded were loan-word status items like “bazaar” 
and “seminar” when they were used as attempts or approximations to- 
ward English. A phonological basis for determining whether a word 
was English or Japanese was not used since much of the subjects’ 
interlanguage is highly accented. 

As Table 1 shows, the learners frequently produced tag, interjection, 
noun, filler, and nan to iu (how do you say . . .) switches. Phrases and 
sentences were also a favored switch. Less fluent or LI dominant bilinguals 
have been shown to prefer tag and single-item switches (McClure, 1981; 
Poplack, 1980). Fotos (1990), in her study of Japanese-English bilingual 
children’s CS, found that single item and sentence switches were a “sig- 
nificant number of the total, 107 switches out of 153” (p. 84). 

Tags : The most frequently used tag was ne. More than half of the tag 
switches were made by one learner, Fumi, who may have used ne as a 
mini-confirmation check (example 1) and as a repair acceptance marker 
(example 2). She also may have used ne to gain thinking time or keep 
her turn, saying she tried to use English as much as possible but felt that 
her English did not come out quickly enough. 

1. Fumi: Matterhorn. But eh I can uh I can get to the, I could 

ne , I could get to the uh eh town . . . 

2. Fumi: Healthness, healthy, mmm uh I I don’t uh got a ill. I 

don’t got after? uh after I 

Remi: After that. 

Fumi: After that, ne. After that I don’t got the ill. 

Subjects also used the tags deshoo , kana, and ka. 

Interjections and short-fixed expressions: Switched interjections included 
masakal (no kidding!), naruhodo (I see), and e? (what?); expressions 
included gomen (sorry) and doomo arigatoo (thank you). Other 
examples are: 

3. T: I wore the earrings that I bought at the bazaar yester- 

day. 

Maki: Maa! (Oh!) [laughs] Many earrings you bought. 

4. Fumi: One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight ne , plus 

eight. 

Kono: mmm 

Maki: Sugoi! (Wow!) 
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Maki and Remi reported in interviews that they were very aware of their 
Japanese classmates and sometimes used Japanese without thinking. 
Remi thought that she sometimes switched because she felt she had to 
respond in Japanese to her peers. Maki said she thought she used Japanese 
to be considerate of her classmates. The students appear to be using 
these switches to express personal feelings and to show solidarity with 
their peers. It is interesting to note, however, that in Example 3 Maki 
used an interjection switch in response to the teacher. 

Wa and ga: There were three instances of tua/ga switches in the data. 
Ga is the subject marker and wa is the topic marker in Japanese. 

5. Maki: Finish ga? (How about the finish?) 

6. Emi: Finish ga October 14. (We finish on October 14.) 

7. Maki: Anoo my lend wa very long time. Thank you very much. 

(I have borrowed this a very long time.) 

Fotos (1994) also found wa/ga switches in her college student CS data 
and cites them as evidence against the free-morpheme constraint because 
the markers should be connected to Japanese topics and subjects. 
However, Fotos (1990) noted in her earlier children’s CS study that these 
Japanese particles may not be bound “in the sense, that bound morphemes 
exist in English or Spanish” (p. 88). 

Nishimura (1989) found that second generation Japanese-American 
and Japanese-Canadian bilingual speakers, who all said they were bet- 
ter in English than in Japanese, stated a topic in Japanese then switched 
to a comment in English. The speakers’ “thinking process is topic-com- 
ment” with the topic part realized in Japanese and the comment pro- 
duced in English (p. 376). In Nishimura’s (1995) Japanese-Canadian Nisei 
study, bilinguals speaking in the mixed variety marked topics with wa, 
using it to imply a contrast in order to “to single out something in a 
discourse” and “to indicate the reintroduction of a topic” (p. 174). 

However, regarding the current study, the data are too limited to 
make a meaningful interpretation of the subjects’ wa and ga switches. In 
addition, the grammaticality of example 7 is suspect. 

Janakute and ja: In her study of Japanese college student CS, Fotos 
(1994) noted the students’ use of janakute to signal that the preceding 
utterance was incorrect and would be repaired. She also noted use of 
ja to attract and focus attention on the utterance to follow. Similar 
instances were found. 
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8. T: 



SS: 

Maki: 
9. Fumi 



So you had some time to think about your one minute 
speech. Okay, now who would like to be the first 
speaker? 

[laughs] 

Ja, I’ll try. 

Uh there uh there is there there isn’t there isn’t uh 
penici penicillin janakute strep strep streptomycin 
mmm. 



Conjunctions: Ss seemed to use conjunctions to help sort out their 
thoughts and get their messages out. As with tag switches, these may 
have been used to gain thinking time. Fumi said she wanted to speak 
English correctly so she was always thinking about whether or not she 
had made a mistake. Kono said that when something was difficult to 
express, Japanese seemed to just come out. 



10. Fumi: 

Kono: 

Fumi: 

T: 

Kono: 

Fumi: 

11. Kono: 



Yes, Switzerland, uh there is there are uh four lan- 
guage in Switzerland, French, eh eto German 
Doitsu (Germany). Germany. 

Germany 

German 

German 

Germany, sorekara (and), Germany, German, English 
and eh, Romansh. 5 

Yes, mm one time is Thursday night, mm dakedo (but) 
mm I have one time dakedo (but) mm I nandakke na 
(what was it) mm I hope is two time not not uh an- 
other schedule, is one time. 



In Example 10, Fumi may be trying to gain time to think or work out the 
mistake. In Example 11 Kono may be using dakedo to get meaning across. 



Adverbs and adjectives .- Adverb and adjective switches appeared to 
function as ways to express personal feelings and show solidarity with 
classmates. In one instance Kono read a sentence and the other students 
had to guess who it was about. 

12. Kono: started working thirty years a. . .go, go ga okashii. (go 

seems strange) 

T: (laughs) 

Emi: Ja , Kono [laughs]. (Well, I guess that’s about you.) 

Maki: Tereteru [laughs]. (Kono feels self-conscious.) 
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Maki expressed her feelings about Kono in Japanese. During the 
interview, Maki said that her first priority was not always to practice 
English but to communicate with friends. 

Fillers : Fumi and Remi made most of the filler switches. During the 
interview, Fumi said she had not been aware of using anoo until asked 
about it. Remi used the word nani (what) as a filler and reported that it 
had the feeling of “uh” for her. 

13. Fumi: K anoo Tomohiro Museum uh where where is anoo 

Remi: Kusaki Dam? Near the Kusaki Dam. 

14. Remi: How was your mother? Walk uh nani she took for a 

walk, uh took walk? 

The filler switches may be functioning as a way to gain time and/or to 
show that the speaker needs help. 

Nouns: Nouns were switched frequently. In a conversation about the 
summer water shortage, Maki explained how she tried to conserve water 
by giving plants the water she saved from washing rice ( home ). She 
ended up using more water because she had to rinse out a rag ( zokin . ). 

13. Maki: Yes mmm but I I try the uh home rice rice wash a ko 

uh rice. Uh, it’s plant [laughs] but a roof roof of the uh 
wet I [laughs] had uh zokin . 

For Maki in this instance, the Japanese word, home , may have been 
more available than the English word, rice. While reporting on her 
performance in general, Maki said that she knew her ability was not 
very high and felt impatient while trying to communicate what she really 
wanted to talk about. She felt she had to explain herself more completely 
and add more even if it meant using an LI word. 

While talking about her trip to Switzerland, Fumi repeated “glacier 
lake” in Japanese. She may have thought that it was a difficult term for 
her classmates and switched to clarify the meaning. 

16. Fumi: Switzerland very beautiful country, mountain and lake, 

eh glacier lake, eh hyogaka no mizu , very deep, deep 
green color. 

Fumi said she sometimes uses a Japanese word because she hoped 
someone would give her an L2 equivalent, i.e. she fished for English 
words from the class. 
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Remi, while discussing a similar instance of noun switching ( minami 
juujisei for the Southern Cross), said that she switched to Japanese to 
make sure that her classmates understood what she was talking about. 

Nan to iu: Maki made more than half of the nan to in switches. These 
switches seemed to have been made when the learners did not know 
the L2 word or could not come up with the item quickly enough. 

17. Maki: ... I tomorrow today morning this morning I take uh 

I my grandchild take a hoikuen te nan to iu no? (How 
do you say nursery school in English?) 

18. Emi: Who is play? 

Kono: Uh James uh mmm uh James nandakke naa? [laughs] 

Let’s see, James what?) 

The learners seem to be using these switches to gain time or request help 
with a word. Variations include nandakke , te iu no , and te ieba ii no . 



Phrases and sentences: The Ss used numerous LI phrase and sentence 
switches. They sometimes switched to Japanese to speak among 
themselves, effectively excluding this researcher from the conversation. 
During one lesson, the women seemed sleepy toward the end so we 
did some simple bending and stretching exercises to wake up. After the 
exercises this conversation took place: 

19. Remi: Kyoo wa sugoku tsukareru . (I’m very tired today.) 

SS: Uh, mmm [laughs] 

T: Okay, now, okay. 

Maki: Kimariga iiyoo na kiga shite, koko de . (I feel as if this 

would be a good time to end the lesson.) 

Fotos (1994) found instances of CS where feelings are expressed in 
Japanese and factual information in English in her college student data. 
Similar instances were collected. 



20. Remi: 
T: 

Remi: 



21. Maki: 
SS: 



Raise your left hand and stretch. 

Stretch. That feels good. 

And put it down. Bend your nani um bend you mae . 
[laughs] Zenhu wasuretteru . (Bend your what um bend 
forward. I have forgotten how to say everything in 
English.) 

Yes, maybe, [laughs] 

[fanning selves, whispering] 
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Maki: Nugenai no konna no . Hazukashii. (I can’t take this 

off. I’m embarrassed.) [laughs] I have a plan. 

In example 20 Remi gives commands in English and in 21 Maki answers 
in the TL, then both switch to the LI to express feelings of helplessness 
and embarrassment. 

Ni naru and ni suru: These intrasentential switches were very simple. 
They require little grammatical control and they do not violate the 
equivalence constraint. 

22. Maki: Short break ni suru ? (Shall we take a short break?) 

23. Emi: Five weeks ni naru . (It will be five weeks.) 



The use of LI switches such as tags, conjunctions, fillers, nouns, and 
nan to iu may help learners gain thinking time, smooth the conversa- 
tion, get important points across, and signal for help. Ja and janakute 
switches may function to attract and focus attention on important L2 
content and utterances. The subjects may be using interjection, adjec- 
tive, adverb, noun, and sentence switches to express personal feelings 
and confirm their solidarity. The learners’ CS might be labeled dis- 
course-related switching (Martin-Jones, 1995), “speaker oriented” be- 
cause it “serves as a resource for accomplishing different communicative 
acts at specific points within interactional sequences” (p. 99). 

The motivations underlying the learners’ language switching appear 
to be similar to some of the factors Gardner-Chloros (1991) gives for 
French/ Alsatian bilingual CS in Strasbourg. Gardner-Chloros (1991) said 
CS is a kind of compromise 

between the exclusive use of one language and of the other, each with 
their respective cultural connotations; there are occasions, for example, 
when it seems too snobbish to speak French but too rustic to speak Alsatian 
and code-switching provides the solution, (p.184) 

For EFL learners, it may seem too impersonal or difficult to speak English 
but too unlearner-like to speak Japanese. Thus, they codeswitch. 

The motivations Nishimura (1995) outlined for Japanese/English Nisei 
CS might also be compared to those underlying these subjects’ CS. 
Nishimura (1995) said the Niseis used their mixed variety when speak- 
ing to both native Japanese speakers and other Niseis to “reach out” to 
both types of speakers and “enhance rapport between speaker and the 
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hearer” (p. 167-169). Japanese EFL learners may want or need to in- 
volve both the teacher and each other in communication, or they may 
be appealing to their dual identities of LI speaker and L2 learner. 
Legenhausen (1991) called CS a mode or register which learners feel 

to be the proper expression of their ambivalent psychological state, pitched 
between responsibility for their own learning process on the one hand, 
and their natural inclination to use their LI in any communicative situation 
on the other, (p. 71) 

The subjects here are in the classroom not just to learn English. They are 
individuals who appear quite aware of each other and who seem to 
want to get along. This may explain Fumi’s switch: 

24. T: [to Fumi] Comment, question or comment? 

Fumi: Eh, okay, mmm eh, eh, chotto saki ni, moojikan ga 

mottainai . (Please let someone else go ahead, I’m tak- 
ing up too much time.) 

As Burt (1990) found in her study of learner CS, "it is not always polite 
to be an extremely conscientious language learner” (p. 34). 

It is important for teachers to keep in mind that foreign or second 
language learners are not becoming monolingual, they are becoming 
bilingual (Kasper, 1994). Our standards of competency and performance 
should include bi/multilingual models. There is also much to learn 
about the teaching and learning processes through the study of CS in 
the classroom. Martin-Jones (1995) argued that 

a conversational analytic approach to code switching in classroom 
discourse, grounded in ethnographic observation, can give ... fine grained 
descriptions of the ways in which teachers and learners get things done 
bilingually in the classroom, (p. 103) 

This study has been limited to learner CS in the classroom. Future studies 
should look at CS in the interactive discourse of teacher and students. 

Notes 

l.In the examples, the language other than English is in italics and an 
idiomatic translation follows in parentheses. 

2. See Grosjean (1982) for an introduction to CS from a psycholinguistic 
perspective. 

3- The author’s Japanese, Level One on the Japanese-Language Proficiency 
Test (December, 1992), was considered sufficient for these translations. 

4. It should be noted that more information might have been have been 
gained by looking at switching from both directions. 
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5. Romansh was recognized as Switzerland's fourth national (though not feder- 
ally offical) language in 1938. 

Ethel Ogane teaches at a private language school and a private university 
in the Kanto area. She has an M.A. in TESOL from Teachers College, 
Columbia University and is currently pursuing an Ed.D. in TESOL at 
Temple University Japan. 
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Japanese and American Television 
Commercials: A Cultural Study with TEFL 
Applications 

Paul Stapleton 

Hokkaido University 



This paper suggests that Japanese and American television commercials reflect 
the values of their respective cultures and are therefore pedagogically useful 
in the EFL classroom. A preliminary examination of 200 commercials from 
Japanese and American television programs indicates that there are significant 
differences in the types of commercials shown, with 54% of the Japanese 
commercials surveyed appealing to emotion, compared with only 7% of the 
American, and 66% of the American commercials using logic as the central 
theme, compared with only 10% of the Japanese. As rich sources of both 
cultural information and natural language, commercials provide EFL teachers 
with a means for promoting learner awareness of the values of the target 
culture through communicative language use. 
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A lthough understanding the values and beliefs of the target culture 
is of great assistance when learning a second/foreign language, 
these values and beliefs are often difficult for learners to discover 
Therefore any resource which can vividly reveal cultural information 
should be considered valuable for teaching. This paper suggests that 
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television commercials are one such resource and examines 200 Japanese 
and American television commercials to show how they can reflect the 
values of their respective cultures. 



Culture-Based Features ofTelevision Commercials 

In the twentieth century, advertising has become a part of the cul- 
tural landscape as well as a big business. With prime time commercials 
in the United States costing in excess of half a million dollars for one 
minute (Wells, Burnett, & Mociarty, 1995, p. 379), advertisers must know 
the most effective means to stimulate the viewer to buy the product. 
This means drawing on input from such diverse fields as psychology, 
sociology and anthropology-essentially, the culture of the viewer (Wells 
et al., 1995, p. 163). Advertisers who fail to communicate effectively 
risk wasting millions of dollars in a matter of minutes and therefore, 
because such huge sums are at stake, advertisers must ensure that their 
product, the commercial, produces the desired result. 

The Culture-Oriented Model used by advertisers in strategic plan- 
ning (Wells et al., 1995, p. 752) suggests that although people have 
common needs, these needs are met in different ways. Thus, it is un- 
derstood that a commercial which entices an American viewer to buy a 
product will not necessarily cause a Japanese viewer to react in the 
same way. An important study conducted in 1990 by Alice, a French 
advertising agency and IPSOS, a French research group (described in 
Wells et al., 1995) illustrates this point. Commercials from six European 
countries were presented 100 consumers from each of the same six 
countries. The results indicated that country-specific advertising cul- 
tures existed. Furthermore, the most competitive commercials in each 
market were produced by the advertisers who geared their commercial 
to the specific values of the local culture. Similar to rhetorical patterns 
(Kaplan, 1966, 1987), it is suggested that commercials reflect culture- 
specific values and ways of communicating. 

The following section presents a classification system for commercials 
and an examination of television commercials in Japan and the United 
States. It is suggested that such analysis can reveal important differences in 
the way Japanese and Americans think and communicate. 
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The Study 



Method 



One hundred TV commercials from Japan and the United States re- 
spectively were video recorded during February and March, 1996. These 
commercials were taped from major national television networks from 
18:00-23:00. The first 100 commercials recorded on each tape were used 
for analysis. 

Regarding the classification system used to code the recorded com- 
mercials, advertising mogul David Ogilvy (1983, p. 103*110) has identi- 
fied 13 commercial types commonly used in American commercials (see 
Table 1): humor, slice of life, testimonial, demonstration, problem-solu- 
tion, talking head (the head and shoulders of a pitch-person selling the 
product), characters (like the underworked Maytag repairman in US 
commercials), rational reason why, news, emotion, celebrities, cartoons, 
and musical vignette. Sommers, Barnes, and Stanton (1995, p. 606) more 
recently used terms similar to Ogilvy’s, indicating that commercials, at 
least in a broad sense, have not evolved beyond the types that Ogilvy 
outlined in the early 1980s. Wells et al. (1995, p. 493-495) has classified 
commercials more broadly, using terms such as storytelling or sight and 
sound. However, these categories contain the commercial types identi- 
fied by Ogilvy, suggesting that his classification remains valid today. 

Ogilvy’s classification (1983) was based on American commercials, 
and although it was found that the 100 American commercials used in 
this study fit his typology, it became apparent that the nature of Japa- 
nese commercials was somewhat different. Many Japanese commercials 
were based on appeals to the emotions of the viewers and precise terms 
specifying the type of emotion appeared wanting. Thus, Ogilvy’s list 
was modified and broken into two broad divisions to emphasize the 
differences between Japanese and American commercials. The first divi- 
sion, Logic, includes those commercials which provide rational reasons 
for buying a product. The second division, Emotion, includes commer- 
cials which appeal to a viewer’s sentiments. As an interesting aside, 
Ogilvy’s, firm, Ogilvy and Mather, failed in Japan both as a joint venture 
and on its own (Huddleston, 1990, p. 168). 

Using the classification system presented below, the commercials 
were viewed a second time and coded into categories by the author and 
a second rater. This rater was an American teacher for the American 
commercials, and a Japanese research assistant for the Japanese com- 
mercials. Although the two raters had discussed the evaluation process, 
classifying commercials according to type was relatively subjective and 
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Table 1: Commercial Types 



Logic (viewer is given a rational argument for buying the product) 

1 . Explanation - a voice-over describes the merits of the product 

2. Slice of Life - two or more characters discuss the merits of the 
product 

3. Testimonial — loyal users of a product testify to its virtues 

4. Demonstration - a demonstration of how the product works or 
why it is good 

3. Problem-solution - presents a problem then show how the prod- 
uct solves it 

6. Talking head - a pitch-person extols the virtues of the product 

7. Price - focuses on the value of the product 

8. Comparison - compares the product to the competition 

Emotion (viewer is led to associate the product with positive or high 
quality images) 

1 . Mood enhancement - creates a positive atmosphere around the 
product 

2. Humor - attempts to amuse the viewer with images, dialogue, 
sounds, puns 

3. Nostalgia - arouses feelings of nostalgia in tandem with the product 

4. Celebrity - associates the product with a famous person 

5. Musical vignette - a parade of fleeting images played to music 

6. Animation - cartoons (almost always used in tandem with other 
methods) 



disagreement was bound to arise. For the American commercials, agree- 
ment between the two raters was 86%, with the first two dozen com- 
mercials showing the greatest disparity. Inter-rater agreement was only 
75% for the Japanese commercials. This lower figure was probably due 
to the author’s limited Japanese language ability as well as his lack of 
awareness of Japanese television celebrities. 

An additional complication was the fact that many commercials com- 
bined elements of several types. For example, a commercial that used 
humor would also describe some merit of the product being advertised by 
means of a demonstration or explanation. Consequently, many commer- 
cials in the survey were classified as belonging to more than one type, for 
example, humor/demonstration, and were given two codes. For the Japa- 



(adapted from Ogilvy, 1983, pp. 103-110) 
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nese commercials, only 19 were assigned a single code and 81 commer- 
cials were placed in two or more categories. For the American commer- 
cials, 17 were coded within a single commercial type, while the remaining 
83 were assigned two or more codes. Thus, when one-way chi square 
tests adjusted for continuity (Hatch & Lazaraton, 1991, p. 395) were used 
as a test of the significance of differences in the types of Japanese and 
American commercials, the statistical procedure could only be used for the 
logic/emotion typology, where the items in each cell were independent. 



Results 

The results of the survey, given in Table 2, agree with previous 
findings regarding the culturally specific nature of television commer- 
cials (“The Enigma,” 1993; Huddleston, 1990; Mosdell, 1986; Reed & 
Kimura, 1990). A significant difference (x 2 crit, 1 df y 3.84; x 2 obs. 40.06, 



Table 2: Logic-Emotion breakdown 
of 100 Japanese and 100 American commercials 



Heading 


Criteria 


Japan 


US 


Logic 


Commercials with some 
element of logic 


42% 


93% 




Commercials that were completely 
logic-oriented 


10% 


66% 


Emotion 


Commercials with some element 
of emotion 


89% 


34% 




Commercials that were completely 
emotion-oriented 


54% 


7% 


Breakdown of types that showed cultural significance 




Type 


Criteria 


Japan 


US 


Humor 


Commercials with some element of humor 


37% 


16% 




Commercials that were completely 
humor-oriented 


6% 


1% 


Celebrity 


Commercials with celebrities 


42% 


3% 


Direct 

Comparison 


Commercials mentioning their product’s 
competition 


1% 


10% 


Demonstration 


Commercials showing some kind 
of demonstration 


25% 


23% 


Animation 


Commercials with some animation 


15% 


6% 
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p <. 05 ) was observed between the number of emotionally based com- 
mercials for the two cultures, with 89% of the Japanese commercials 
containing emotional elements, and a full 54% being completely emo- 
tional in content. Similarly, significantly more American commercials 
(X 2 crit, 1 df 3.84; x 2 obs. 50.99, /X.05) were logically-oriented; 93% had 
some elements of logic, and 66% were entirely logical. To explain this 
difference, three cultural features will be discussed: group vs. individual 
society, intellectual roots, and the role of silence in communication. 

Group versus individual society 

Japan is often characterized as a group-oriented society while the United 
States is said to be based on the individual (Adler & Rodman, 1994, p. 51). 
It has been suggested that group societies are characterized by homoge- 
neous populations with long, uninterrupted histories, this resulting in what 
anthropologist Edward Hall calls high-context communication (Hall & Hall, 
1987, p. 8). Such communication tends to rely on non-verbal contextual 
elements to deliver a message. These include the way the words are spo- 
ken, the gestures and facial expressions that accompany the words 
(Tenhover, 1994, p. 86), the relationship of the speaker to the listener, and 
the situation in which the conversation occurs. These non-verbal features 
of communication are then interpreted by the listener/viewer. In fact, Hall 
(1983, p. 63 ) claims that when Japanese are confronted with the deductive 
methods used in a low-context communicative style, where the verbal 
element is paramount and contextual cues are of much less significance, 
they may feel as if someone is trying to get inside their heads to do the 
thinking for them. High-context communication, then, involves letting the 
communicators use contextual clues to process the meaning of the interac- 
tion for themselves (Adler & Rodman, 1994, p. 102). 

One example of the high-context nature of Japanese communication 
can be seen in the thickness of manga , Japanese comic books. Because 
the context of the utterance is such an important part of Japanese commu- 
nication, manga include a multitude of panels which set the mood of the 
story, taking more pages than what is common in English-language com- 
ics (McCloud, 1994, p. 80). Many of these panels are devoid of dialogue 
and may have no influence on the plot. Rather, they play to the reader’s 
emotions. Comics in English tend to be much thinner because the focus is 
on the storyline; that is, they are goal-oriented (McCloud, 1994, p. 81). 

Extending this idea into the genre of TV commercials, the significantly 
low number of logic-oriented commercials and high number of emotion- 
oriented commercials (Table 2) also suggest high-context communication. 
Japanese commercials tend to take an approach that avoids direct promo- 
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tion of the product (Huddleston, 1990 , p. 181 ). Instead, they use visual 
images and oblique references. Overt explanations that logically describe 
the product, if used, may be secondary. Not surprisingly, this often results 
in commercials that are enigmatic to foreigners (“ The Enigma” 1993 ). 
However, such failure to comprehend can be expected by non-group 
members because of their lack of knowledge about Japanese culture. 

Consider the following example. During the spring of 1996 , a one- 
minute commercial for Nescafe, a brand of imported instant coffee, was 
seen on Japanese television. The audio portion of this commercial con- 
sisted of music interspersed with a voice-over that lasted for only 13 of 
the 60 seconds. The voice-over referred to the main figure, a relatively 
well-known Japanese artist, as a quality artist. Many of the visual se- 
quences showed the main character walking through bamboo forests, 
or watching cherry blossoms fall. Only fleeting references were made to 
Nescafe. The viewer was meant to piece the images together to under- 
stand that Nescafe was associated with a person of high quality as well 
as with cultural icons such as bamboo and cherry blossoms which rep- 
resent the essence of Japan. It has been suggested that Nescafe is one of 
the most successful foreign products promoted by Japanese advertising 
(Huddleston, 1990 , p. 193 ), perhaps because of the advertisers’ recogni- 
tion of the Japanese preference for high-context communication. 

Interestingly, three of the Japanese commercials surveyed had voice- 
overs which were almost entirely in English, again indicating the im- 
portance of image or mood over logical input. It has been suggested 
that the English language has become an important cultural symbol; it 
is not only a system of signs but is a sign in itself (Cheshire & Moser, 
1994 ; Haarman, 1989 ), evoking the cultures where it is spoken as a 
native language as well as connotations associated with its use as an 
international language (Cheshire & Moser, 1994 , p. 431 ). Undoubtedly, 
only a tiny segment of the viewership of these commercials would be 
able to understand the meaning of the English. The English content is 
not the point though; rather, it is the fact that English is being spoken. 
With the audio portion of these commercials incomprehensible, the 
average viewer is focused on the visual images. Again this is in tune 
with high-context communication. 

Although Table 2 suggests that Japanese commercials are primarily 
emotion-oriented and American are logic-oriented, commercials using dem- 
onstration seem to stand out as exceptions because they are usually logic- 
oriented, yet both countries had similar percentages, 25 % and 23 %. However, 
demonstration commercials rely mainly on visual images and context, which 
is characteristic of high-context communication. 
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In contrast to the high context communication found in Japan, the 
United States is generally characterized by low-context communication 
(Adler & Rodman, 1994, p. 50; Hall, 1983, p. 8). Hall suggests that because 
Americans are members of a young country whose people have diverse 
backgrounds, they tend to prefer clarity and praise eloquence. With high 
mobility being a characteristic that dates back centuries to many Ameri- 
cans’ European ancestry, the need to communicate with speakers of vari- 
ous languages has been a part of Euro-American culture and it is words 
alone that determine whether communication is successful (Tenhover, 1994, 
p. 85). Expressions like “What’s the bottom line?” and “Get to the point” 
reveal the American desire for explicitly worded communication. 

American commercials tend to reflea this low-context pattern of com- 
munication, with over 90% being logic-oriented and less than 10% being 
completely emotion-oriented. One American commercial viewed in this 
study clearly illustrates the value placed upon logical, audio input: The 
announcer in a car commercial could be heard gasping for air because 
he was talking so fast, trying to fill every second with information about 
the advertised car’s attributes. A further example of the American desire 
for information over image is the “infomercial,” a special type of long 
commercial which supplies the viewer with what appears to be a surfeit 
of information about a product. 

Other elements suggested to characterize group culture are the ex- 
pectation of conformity (Miyamoto, 1994; Mosdell, 1986, p. 19) and 
shared cultural knowledge and opinion. These elements are manifested 
in Japanese commercials through the abundant use of celebrities, who 
appeared in 42% compared with only 3% of the American commercials. 
For successful context-rich communication, it is considered important to 
keep the potential customer informed about the latest trends. Celebri- 
ties often act as opinion leaders who are on the cutting edge of what is 
in style. In this sense, celebrities are guides for the public to follow. The 
commercials for a number of products featuring the Los Angeles Dodg- 
ers pitcher from Japan, Hideo Nomo, in 1995 and 1996 are an example 
of the celebrity trend-setter genre. 

On the other hand, American commercials suggest cultural values 
which are quite different. America describes itself as “the land of the 
free” and commercials such as one for Nike shoes urging viewers to 
“Just do it.” A Ford commercial states, “We stand out.” Such commercials 
reflect an American preference for individualism and the desire to do 
what one chooses without regard for what others may think. The low 
frequency (only 3%) of celebrities in American commercials is in keep- 
ing with Ogilvy’s claim (1983, p. 109) that viewers tend to remember the 
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celebrity but forget the product being endorsed. Furthermore, other 
researchers (Wells et al., 1995, p. 691) have questioned whether Ameri- 
can viewers really believe that the celebrity uses the product. 

Perhaps in an individual-oriented society people do not wish to be 
followers, so seeing a celebrity endorse a product is not necessarily a 
guarantee that the product will sell. Naturally, there are exceptions to 
this general rule. In recent years, market research results have shown 
that sport and pop icons like Michael Jordan, Michael Jackson, and 
Madonna have been able to transcend the celebrity taboo. 



Intellectual Roots 

Although both Japanese and Euro-American cultures have many and 
varied intellectual influences, noted scholar and former ambassador to 
Japan Edwin O. Reischauer (1988, p. 204) suggested that the most pro- 
found influence in Japan has been Confucianism. In contrast, American 
intellectual traditions have been shaped by thought from ancient Greece. 
Of course, such a characterization is greatly oversimplified but some 
values of Confucianism such as harmony and modesty are apparent in 
Japanese commercials, whereas manifestations of Greek philosophy in 
American commercials are evident in their logically-based presentation 
of information and their rhetorically-dominated nature. 

As mentioned, almost 90% of the Japanese commercials had some 
element of emotion. Emotional appeals have no rational influence on 
the purchase of a product; instead, they attempt to touch the viewer 
with feelings such as humor and nostalgia which incite positive feel- 
ings towards the product. Emotionally-oriented commercials avoid boast- 
ing about a product’s merits or directly comparing the product with its 
competition. Advertisers evidently believe that in this way competitive 
harmony is maintained and that the viewer is not driven to feel uncom- 
fortable about immodest claims. In the Confucian way of thinking, claim- 
ing that one’s product is better than a competitor’s is not only immodest, 
but it is meaningless as well because it is up to the consumer to decide 
which product is best (Mosdell, 1986, p. 10). Interestingly, only one 
direct comparison commercial was found in the Japanese sample; it 
featured a Pepsi product opposite a Coca-Cola product. This almost 
complete lack of openly competitive advertising in Japan, and the frown- 
ing upon it by some authorities (Huddleston, 1990, p. l6l), suggests 
that the Confucian ideals of harmony and modesty are exemplified in 
many Japanese commercials. 

Although it has been noted that emotion-oriented advertising is both 
common and effective in the United States (Ogiivy, 1983, p. 109; Wells et 
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al., 1995, p. 280), most of the American commercials in this study tended 
to be based on elements of logic and rhetoric. The need for information to 
support one’s idea or decision is a cultural tradition derived from Greek 
philosophy. Plato advocated the dialectic, or debate, in which conflicting 
information is used in an effort to reach a conclusion. Advertisers recog- 
nize that many American viewers require such information in order to 
make a decision (Adler and Rodman, 1994, p. 102). This suggestion is 
somewhat supported by the data presented here. Ten percent of the Ameri- 
can commercials used direct comparison, where the advertised product 
was presented beside its competitor and claimed to be superior, compared 
with only 1% of the Japanese commercials. One American commercial 
advertising a pain medicine actually lined up its product beside the three 
other market leaders, which could be identified by pill shape and logo. 
The pitch-person, while identifying one of the competitors, said that his 
product “just works better.” Such immodest claims are commonly seen in 
American commercials. In the absence of a deep-down belief in Confucian 
harmony, Americans appear to respond positively to competition (Stewart 
and Bennett, 1991, p. 79). 

Silence: In The Silent Language (1959), Edward Hall presented the idea 
that perceptions of time and space differ from culture to culture. It has 
been suggested (Nanda, 1994, p. 81) that Americans consider time and 
space as things to be filled. Time must be filled by some activity, and if 
space is not filled, it is thought of as empty or wasted (Nanda, 1994, p. 
81). For Japanese, however, both space and time have intrinsic meaning. 
If there is silence during a conversation, the silence does not indicate 
emptiness; rather, it communicates a message. 

In their use of sound, commercials can convey a sense of how a 
viewer understands aural messages. A common feature of Japanese com- 
mercials is their relative lack of a voice-over (Huddleston, 1990, p. l6l). 
Instead, there is often simply music or sometimes silence. The value of 
silence in Japan can be related to Zen Buddhism, which can be loosely 
described as a way of learning which requires the student to master a 
skill by following formalized rituals (Hori, 1996, p. 26; Gotz, 1988). 
Herrigel (1953) writes that a Zen master shuns “long-winded instruc- 
tions and explanations, (and the Zen teacher) contents himself with 
perfunctory commands and does not reckon on any questions from his 
pupil” (Herrigel, 1953, p. 45). Within the Zen tradition, words play only 
a minor role while silent communication is the essence of learning. In 
contrast to American culture, where stress is placed on using words to 
convey meaning (Stewart and Bennett, 1991, p. 157), Zen requires the 
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student to eliminate rational thought and operate on a different plane. It 
should be noted, however, that although silence is an integral part of 
Zen, there are other explanations for the value placed on silence in 
Japanese culture (Matsumoto, 1988). Silence played an important role in 
feudal Japan, where subordinates were mostly silent in the presence of 
their superiors in recognition of the strict social hierarchy. Likewise, 
Japanese often speak of isshin denshin (Matsumoto, 1988, p. 48) or 
“heart to heart communication,” where words are unnecessary because 
both speaker and listener are members of a tightly-knit, high-context 
culture and can understand non-verbal messages. 

Regardless of the exact nature of its source, silence in Japan may 
carry deep feelings (Hall, 1983, p. 99) or may simply give listeners a 
chance to gather their thoughts or reflect on what has just been said. In 
Japanese commercials, silence is used to build a positive atmosphere 
around a product and Japanese viewers intuitively understand such use. 
In contrast, Levine and Adelman (1993, p. 71) note the American ten- 
dency to fill every space in a conversation with words. For Americans, 
silence is associated with awkwardness, misunderstanding, tension, shy- 
ness, disagreement (Tenhover, 1994 p. 156) or “dead air” (Hall, 1983 p. 
99), all generally negative qualities. In English, silence is contrasted with 
eloquence, a highly desired quality since the time of the ancient Greeks. 
In the fourth century B.C. Isocrates described speech as follows: 

By speech we refute the wicked and praise the good. By speech we 
educate the ignorant and inform the wise. We regard the ability to speak 
properly as the best sign of intelligence, and truthful, legal and just speech 
is the reflection of a good and trustworthy soul .... If I may sum up on 
this subject, we shall find that nothing done with intelligence is done 
without speech. (Adler & Rodman, 1994, back cover) 

The predominance of logic-oriented commercials with a strong rhetorical 
base serves as testimony to Isocrates’ quote. The Japanese Nescafe 
commercial, whose minimal voice-over hardly mentioned the product, 
and the American Ford commercial, where the announcer was talking so 
fast his inhaling could be heard, are representative cases of the contrasting 
use of sound for communication in Japanese and American commercials. 



Commercials as a Teaching Resource 

While cultural icons such as food, sports, and even TV commercials are 
considered the exposed part of culture, underlying themes such as group 
versus individual values, intellectual roots, and silence as a form of com- 
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munication are suggested to be part of culture’s hidden nature (Levine and 
Adelman, 1993, p. xviii). This covert culture is very important for foreign 
language learners. However, unlike the surface or overt culture, which 
includes the language functions familiar to all language teachers, covert 
culture is more difficult to teach. It is like the proverbial iceberg, with only 
a small portion available for easy analysis. Teachers can explain the deeper 
values that govern the behavior of those who speak the target language. 
However, such explanations often remain inadequate because many stu- 
dents may be only vaguely aware of the deeper cultural values that govern 
their own behavior. Therefore, any pedagogical resource that can reveal to 
learners in a vivid way their own covert culture as well as the culture of the 
target language should be utilized. 

TV commercials from the target culture serve as one such resource 
because of their pervasiveness, their meaning-focused use of the target 
language, and their rich cultural content. The data from the present 
study suggest that many commercials reflect important communicative 
values. However, most students are unlikely to be aware of the covert 
culture presented by commercials from their own culture, nor are they 
likely to be able to understand how commercials from America reflect 
its covert culture. Therefore, contrasting Japanese and target culture 
commercials as a communicative classroom activity can be illuminating 
to students who have only seen the surface message that a commercial 
displays. When introducing commercials to students at lower proficiency 
levels of the target language, teachers can begin by explaining some of 
the major cultural themes discussed above. Then they can show com- 
mercials from the learners’ culture and the target culture which reflect 
these themes as transparently as possible. As a second step, or at higher 
proficiency levels, teachers can show commercials from both cultures 
and ask students to find deeper cultural values on their own, in an effort 
to develop critical thinking skills. (See the Appendix for a more de- 
tailed lesson plan.) To see familiar images in a completely new light can 
often leave a powerful impression on students. 

Paul Stapleton teaches English at Hokkaido University. 
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Appendix: Sample Lesson Plan 
for Teaching Cultural Values using TV Commercials 



The following is a description of a 90-minute introductory EFL class in Japan 
using commercials to teach cultural values. Because many of the ideas pre- 
sented are likely to be new to the students, much of the lesson is in the form of 
a lecture or demonstration. 

Part One : As an introductory activity, the teacher asks students to write a 
definition of the word “culture.” If this is too difficult, they can be asked to 
make a list of things which represent Japanese culture. After eliciting answers, 
the teacher draws an iceberg on the board and writes the students’ answers in 
the appropriate sector of the iceberg, overt for the visible tip of the iceberg 
and covert for the submerged portion. To represent overt culture, students 
often refer to art, music, food, fashion, etc. The teacher should explain that 
covert culture, including communication style, beliefs, attitudes, values, and 
perceptions (Levine & Adelman, 1993, P- xviii), is the foundation upon which 
much of overt culture rests. 

Part Two : As this is an introductory lesson, only one covert theme should be 
discussed. It is suggested that “group versus individual culture” is the most 
apparent when comparing Japanese and American commercials and, therefore, 
the most easily taught. Some simple examples of how group and individual 
cultures are manifested in daily life in Japan and the United States should be 
provided. For example, it could be pointed out that Japanese infants usually 
sleep in the same room as their parents for several years before getting their 
own room (Reischauer, 1988, p. 144), and so develop a stronger feeling of being 
a group member. American children, on the other hand, usually have their own 
room shortly after birth (Levine and Adelman, 1993, p. 172), a practice which 
instills independence from an early age. 

The students then receive Worksheet 1, which presents the theme, outlines 
the thematic characteristics of the cultures, and lists the way in which these 
characteristics might be manifested in commercials. As the concepts are diffi- 
cult, it is suggested that the worksheet be bilingual. The teacher reviews the 
contents of the worksheet with the students and discusses the concepts. The 
students will use this worksheet to help them understand commercials. 

Part Three : The teacher shows two or three representative commercials, pointing 
out the cultural characteristics revealed. The students use the written information 
from Worksheet 2 to guide their analysis. 

Part Four. The teacher shows several more commercials from each culture and 
the students work individually or in groups to analyze the commercials’ 
representative characteristics, then complete Worksheet 2. 
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Worksheet 1 


Theme 


Characteristics 


CM Manifestation 


Group society 
(Japan) 


high-context communication 

modesty 

harmony 

village culture 
strict code of conformity 
inspires need to escape 
desire to conform 


fewer verbal explanations 
few hard sell cms 
few direct comparison 
cms 

no need to explain 
animation 
many celebrities 
(show viewers how to 
be part of the group) 


Individual Society 
(the United States) 


low- context communication 

focus on clarity 
harmony is less important 

competitiveness is good 


explanation-oriented 
(using words) 
information oriented 
boastful CMs / 
direct comparison CMs 
direct comparison CMs 
focus on price 


Note: CM, from “commercial message,” means “commercial” in Japanese. 




Worksheet 2 




Commercial 


CM’s Characteristics 


Cultural Significance 


car (US) Part 3 
coffee (J a P ar >) Part 3 


focus on price 
full of explanations 

mentions competitors 
mostly silent 

few references to product 
celebrity 


competitiveness is good 
low-context 
communication 
harmony is less important 
high-context 
communication 
modesty / vagueness 
desire to conform 


Part 4; 


(Completed by students) 


(Completed by students) 


Part 4: 


Part 4: 
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Multilingual Japan. John C. Maher and Kyoko Yashiro (Eds.). Clevedon, 
UK: Multilingual Matters Ltd., 1995. 1 64 pp. 

Reviewed by 
Steve McCarthy 
Kagawa Junior College 

This collection of papers demonstrating the actual linguistic diversity 
of Japan is a special double issue of the Journal of Multilingual and 
Multicultural Development (1995) in book form. It complements an ear- 
lier collection of papers describing the diversity of Japanese society 
(Maher & Yashiro, 1991). Now they have compiled a work more com- 
prehensive in scope and more representative in content. 

Multilingual Japan is a deceptively thin volume, dense with histori- 
cal information, linguistic data, critical observations, and references for 
further exploration. Following the introduction come papers on the 
Ryukyuan, Ainu, Korean, and Chinese languages in Japan, loan words 
from English, returnees, and bilingualism in international families. More- 
over the sole official language, Japanese, is involved with all the rest. 

In the introduction, Maher and Yashiro survey the linguistic diversity 
of this archipelago. Yet to admit this officially would open the door to 
the more politically dangerous recognition of cultural diversity. They 
debunk the notion of “the Japanese,” arguing that the inhabitants of 
these islands must be seen anew as just people, without the overlay of 
myths and stereotypes from second-hand accounts. 

The authors discuss the development and standardization of the Japa- 
nese language, versus its dialects, sign language, and various minority 
languages. They deconstruct ideologies of monolingual-monocultural 
homogeneity and harmony as invented traditions. They see Nakasone’s 
denial of the existence of minorities Japan as a symptom of the statism 
that, since the Meiji Era, has suppressed both minority aspirations and 
the sociolinguistic frameworks through which language diversity could 
be investigated. 

The first paper on a specific language, “Ryukyuan: Past, Present and 
Future” by Akiko Matsumori, makes extensive references to vernacular 
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research. “Ryukyuan” is preferred to describe the language group spo- 
ken in the formerly independent kingdom of Ryukyu, today’s Okinawa 
Prefecture and some islands in Kagoshima Prefecture. 

Matsumori details the history and geography of the Ryukyus in addi- 
tion to analyzing the relationship between Ryukyuan and Japanese. 
Ryukyuan dialects are related to Japanese and have provided some 
diachronic clues in reconstructing the elusive histoiy of Japanese. 
Mastumori observes that Ryukyuan is commonly called the Okinawan 
dialect of Japanese for reasons more political than linguistic. 

In a typical case of language shift, Okinawans below the age of 40 
are losing their Ryukyuan fluency and almost everyone speaks standard 
Japanese or rather interdialects resulting from interference during ac- 
commodation. Okinawans themselves have embraced language stan- 
dardization to the detriment of local dialects, while schools have been 
draconian in stigmatizing non-standard Japanese usage. Ryukyuans have 
often been forced to change their social identity, to emphasize their 
common heritage with mainland Japan either in preference to American 
rule or for economic reasons. 

“English in Japanese Society: Language within Language,” by Nobuyuki 
Honna, does not deliver the sociolinguistic analysis promised, but does 
provide a valuable introduction to loan words from English. The strength 
of the paper is a taxonomy of seven types of borrowing patterns that 
involve semantic and/or structural changes. Since daily Japanese speech 
includes about 13 percent loan words, mostly from English, knowledge 
of loan words is necessaiy if EFL teachers in Japan are to develop strat- 
egies toward the variety of English with which the students were raised. 

Honna may be listening too much to purists, though, when he writes 
that loan words alarm many people. An Asahi Shimbun (“Honsha” 1996) 
poll found that among the 77 percent who feel that Japanese usage is 
degenerating, only 6 percent cited an excess of foreign words, while 28 
percent blamed youth slang. Yet Honna makes the redeeming observa- 
tion that, lest people see compulsory English education as a failure, it 
has borne fruit by enriching the Japanese language. 

“Bilingualism in International Families,” by JALT Bilingualism N-SIG co- 
founder Masayo Yamamoto, summarizes research on bilingualism in Japan 
along with her own survey findings. She confines the data in this paper to 
families with one English and one Japanese native-speaking parent. She 
explains the choice of English between spouses is due to the greater En- 
glish proficiency of the native Japanese speakers in most cases. 

Yamamoto explains that in language use from parents to children at 
home, the LI is used most often with one’s children for emotional bond- 
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ing or to consciously impart the language. The force of the societal 
language, however, is such that more Japanese is heard from the chil- 
dren than is spoken by the parents to them. Bi-literacy is difficult to 
attain, with bedtime reading by the minority language parent a neces- 
sary but not sufficient condition. Physical or linguistic conspicuousness 
in Japan can result in children resisting English to minimize their differ- 
ences from the norm. But Yamamoto concludes, those who do become 
bilingual are generally admired. 

Turning from the conspicuous to the partly submerged minorities, 
Maher and Kawanishi co-author “On Being There: Koreans in Japan.” 
They recount the colonial history of forced labor that resulted in a mil- 
lion residents of Korean heritage. As Korean-medium schools were for- 
bidden among those who stayed after the war, Korean language 
proficiency among the second, third, and fourth generations is rapidly 
declining. Today the Soren (North Korea-affiliated) and Mindan (ROK- 
affiliated) organizations operate school systems with a bilingual curricu- 
lum in Korean and Japanese. 

As Korean schools are not accredited, 86% of Korean students attend 
Japanese schools in order to have any chance of entering national uni- 
versities. However, many Korean-Japanese attending Japanese schools 
also receive materials on ethnic education which lovingly portray the 
culture of the homeland. One text by Mindan exhorts all Koreans in 
Japan to have ethnic consciousness, to live in dignity, and to be true 
internationalists (kuk’chae’in = kokusaijin). Soren textbooks, on the other 
hand, tend to be more ideological, singing praises of the North Korean 
leaders. The lack of consensus among ethnic Koreans also appears in 
the contentious issue of maintaining Korean names or not in face of the 
mainstream society. 

In “The Current State of the Ainu Language,” Joseph DeChicchis’s 
164 references in several languages illustrates the extensive research on 
this minority and its language, both termed “Ainu.” The number of offi- 
cially registered Ainu is only 24,000, a result of their historical experi- 
ence as a downtrodden and partially assimilated minority. 

Ainu representatives’ petition to the United Nations to recognize them 
as an indigenous minority treated unjustly, led to a bizarre government 
statement that the Ainu were Japanese. Similarly, Japanese scholars tend to 
emphasize Ainu-Japanese linguistic similarities. On the other hand, early 
reports creating the image of Ainu as Caucasian exaggerated their differ- 
ences from Japanese. DeChicchis speculates that the Ainu language is 
non- Altaic but with much Altaic vocabulary, plus later borrowings from 
Japanese and the northern Asian languages of peoples they contacted. 
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John Maher then sheds light on “The Kakyo: Chinese in Japan.” There 
are at least 50,000 stable residents of mostly inner-city communities 
using Cantonese and some Mandarin along with JSL. In the second to 
fourth generations there is a trend toward dominance in Japanese. Post- 
War Shin-Kakyo tend to start with Taiwanese or other dialects. 

Another nearly 50,000 speakers of Chinese are neither well-estab- 
lished nor are they called Kakyo. Since 1980 there has been an influx of 
Mandarin-speaking students and laborers speaking various dialects, JSL, 
and pidgin. In addition, there are returnees from China wishing to be 
repatriated with their Japanese families. 

Schools for Hua-chViao (Kakyo) exist in the port cities of Tokyo, 
Yokohama, Kobe and Nagasaki. In Yokohama with 300 pupils from kin- 
dergarten through middle school, instruction is in Chinese and Japanese 
by mostly Japan-born Chinese. Some Japanese children attend as well, 
analogous to those sent to English- or French- language international schools. 
At the Tokyo Chinese School, from primary school on, English further 
augments Mandarin Chinese and Japanese instruction. Maher thus regards 
the Chinese schools as a model for bilingual education in Japan. 

In “Japan’s Returnees,” Kyoko Yashiro notes the shift from regarding 
returnees as problem children in need of re-acculturation to a valuable 
human resource in the search for internationalization. University-age 
returnees receive privileged quotas at many prestigious universities and 
enjoy an advantage in being hired by big businesses that send employ- 
ees abroad. Various government and private sector organizations sup- 
port them or their networking among each other. Very few returnees 
now have serious problems of linguistic or cultural readjustment. 

However, while Japanese schools have been set up abroad to main- 
tain LI, L2 maintenance has been neglected in Japan, particularly by 
public schools. Yashiro refutes each rationalization for this neglect. Her 
surveys of kikokushijo have shown that over 90% wish to maintain their 
L2, virtually all who have anything significant to maintain, regardless of 
the second language. Returnees thus warrant L2 maintenance as agents 
of internationalization and diversity in Japanese society. 

A weakness of this collection is the lack of final editing, for which the 
publisher must bear some responsibility. The introduction is strident in 
tone and a bit disorganized in its laudable attempt to cover disparate 
issues not treated in the other papers. The typos may unfairly discour- 
age readers from continuing to papers by non-native writers of English 
though these present relatively few obstacles to understanding. 

The collection represent a reliable sociolingusitic study for scholars 
abroad, while language teachers in Japan can derive applications from a 
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deeper understanding of our social context. Teachers can combat the 
unjust portrayal of Japanese students as a monolith and avoid blunders 
with submerged minorities by learning the variegated particulars be- 
neath the ideology of sameness. For L2 pedagogy, the book suggests 
ways loan words could be a valuable aid to study, while for the hun- 
dreds of JALT members with international families, it provides the sketch 
of a road map for bilingual child-raising. The more deeply teachers are 
committed to Japanese society, the more useful this book will be. 



“ Honsha teikiyoron chosa : Kokumin no ishiki wa ” (“Asahi Shimbun public opin- 
ion poll: Citizens’ awareness”). (1996, January 1). Asahi Shimbun , p. 20. 
Maher, J. & Yashiro, K. (Eds.) (1991). Nihon no bairinguaruizumu (Japan's 
Bilingualism). Tokyo: Kenkyusha. 



Oxford Advanced Learner's Dictionary, Fifth Edition, Oxford. Oxford 
University Press, 1995; x + 1,428 pp. 



The Fifth edition of the Oxford Advanced Learner's Dictionary (oald) 
is the latest work originating from A.S. Hornby’s pioneering Advanced 
Learners' Dictionary, first published in Japan in 1948. Since then mono- 
lingual dictionaries, written specifically for non-native learners of En- 
glish (learners’ dictionaries), have become firmly established as a reference 
for intermediate and advanced learners. For such learners, there is gen- 
eral agreement that the benefits of using a dictionary in the target lan- 
guage more than compensate for any difficulties in understanding the 
definitions (Hartmann, 1992, p. 153). The fifth edition claims to have 
65,000 definitions (with 2,300 being new words and meanings), 90,000 
examples and 1,700 illustrated words. Included are 16 language study 
pages and 10 appendices. The smaller compact version, designed more 
for Japanese learners, differs from the standard version in that it has a 
soft cover and comes with headwords split into syllabic divisions. 
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What is different about the fifth edition is that for the first time it is based 
on corpora of present-day written and spoken English: the 100-million- 
word British National Corpus and the 40-million-word Oxford American 
English Corpus. The lexicographical trend towards corpus-based learners’ 
dictionaries, which began with the Collins cobuild English Dictionary 
(Sinclair, 1987), is of immense significance for two reasons. First, compilers 
can now scientifically analyze their data banks of contemporary language 
to select the most frequently used words for inclusion in their lists of, (a) 
headwords, and (b) defining vocabulary. Second, the example sentences- 
a key feature of any learners’ dictionary — can now be based on those 
recorded as having been actually used. They can also be chosen to contain 
the word in question in its most frequently found collocations-and there- 
fore be more pertinent for the user. 

The layout of the OALD is clear and concise. Headwords are in large 
bold type with examples in italics. Idioms and phrasal verbs are also 
marked in bold at the end of each entry. Standard IPA phonemic tran- 
scriptions are given along with a pronunciation guide. American spell- 
ings, meanings and pronunciations are shown where required. Most 
learners’ dictionaries emphasize their total number of entries, yet learn- 
ers, unlike native speakers, tend to be more interested in the basic stock 
of words. Here the OALD seems to have got the balance about right. Its 
65,000 entries are enough to cover the needs of almost all advanced 
learners whilst at the same time being reasonably compact. In compari- 
son, the 100,000-word Cambridge International Dictionary of English 
(ode) (Proctor, 1995) is too heavy and bulky to be easily portable. 

Hartmann (1992, p. 153) and others have summarized what the main 
design features a learners’ dictionary should have. I will examine the 
OALD in the context of the three most important (adapted from Hartmann’s 
summary), namely: 1. the definitions are geared to the more limited 
vocabulary of the foreign learner; 2. collocational detail is provided, 
usually by example sentences; and, 3. grammatical coding is detailed 
and specific and stylistic information is given, typically by usage labels. 

Definitions: Entries in the OALD are defined using a 3,500-word core 
vocabulary that includes both headwords and derivatives. In contrast, a 
rival dictionary, the CIDE, claims a defining vocabulary of only 2,000 words. 
But these are only headwords, and their derivatives must be added. So, for 
example, one finds that absorb is included in both lists, but the CIDE by 
default also includes absorbent, absorbency, and absorption — none of which 
are likely to be considered common words for a learner. Furthermore, the 
definitions in the OALD rarely stray from the defining vocabulary so they 
may indeed be more restricted than other learners’ dictionaries. Whether 
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this is beneficial for the learner has been challenged by some, notably 
Carter (1987), who believe that limiting the vocabulary used in definitions 
is unnatural. Clearly there is a trade-off between accuracy and understand- 
ability. The oald tends towards the latter. 

Collocational Detail: The OALD does not, unlike the COBUILD, stick 
rigidly to the sentences thrown up by the corpus, but rather uses them 
as a basis for its examples. In this respect, the OALD comes down on the 
side of pedagogy in the long-running debate between those who have 
argued for authentic examples (Sinclair, 1987, p. xv), and those who 
have argued for pedagogically-based examples (Hausemann & Gorbahn, 
1989, pp. 45-47). If one looks up the word drainage in the COBUILD we 
get the authentic but rather strange-sounding line the pots tvith pebbles 
to ensure good drainage. The corresponding example in the oald is the 
short and concise land drainage schemes. Short phrases such as this are 
often found in the examples, particularly for less common words. On 
one hand they highlight a frequently found collocation and save space; 
on the other, they are too short to truly represent authentic English. 

Grammatical & Stylistic Information: One of the key uses of a learn- 
ers’ dictionary, such as the OALD, is to help learners to encode the lan- 
guage for writing. It follows then that lexical information on its own 
would seem to be insufficient. A learner is also interested in how to put 
lexical units together in a way that is not only grammatically accurate, 
but is also stylistically appropriate. For individual entries the OALD adopts 
a system of coding which is clear and informative. There are 220 notes 
on usage under individual entries. Furthermore, a new system of simpli- 
fied verb codes, (e.g. [Vnn] = verb + noun + noun) appears before the 
examples that illustrate them. Usage labels are precise. The entry byte 
for example, is labeled “computing” which is more detailed than “tech- 
nical” or “specialized” found in the Longman Dictionary of Contempo- 
rary English (ldoce) (Summers, 1995) and CiDE respectively. 

It would also make sense for learners’ dictionaries to include a coherent 
description of the grammar of English in a systematically ordered compo- 
nent (as called for by Lemmens & Wekker, 1991). However, the displaying 
of general grammar is patchy. Apart from the appendix on irregular verbs, 
syntactic information is contained within the misleadingly named study 
pages. As Walter (1996, p. 358) observes, there is little in the way of cross- 
referencing between them and the main body of the dictionary. If one 
looks up the word idiom, there is nothing to link it to a well-written two- 
page section supported by examples headed idioms in the study pages. 

In addition, the OALD contains illustrations that are sensible and not 
overused, along with a number of color maps and pages presenting 
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information on such things as the British and American Constitutions. 
Illustrations appear to follow the rule, “all items illustrated should be 
large enough to see and labeled in such a way that there is no likeli- 
hood of confusion between items” (Nesi, 1989, p. 133). 

At the back there is a comprehensive set of ten appendices which 
take only 35 out of the 1,428 pages. They are clearly an efficient way of 
presenting lexical information. Take, for example, appendix 6, “Ranks 
in the armed forces.” It would be long-winded and clumsy to fully de- 
fine captain in the standard way. An accurate definition would have to 
not only state that a captain is a commissioned officer, but also explain 
its rank for each military service, and for both British and American 
armed forces. In tabular form one can immediately see its place in each 
hierarchy of ranks. 

The most serious shortcoming of the oald is the lack of information 
given about the frequency of usage for a particular word. Such informa- 
tion is especially helpful for non-native learners because it can enable 
them to give a word an appropriate priority for learning and produc- 
tion. This is particularly true for learners who are studying for exams 
which specify the number of English words to be mastered. It is some- 
what disappointing then to find only a list of its 3,500-word defining 
“core vocabulary” as an appendix. The core vocabulary is of course not 
necessarily the same as the 3,500 most frequent words. Words such as 
adjective and grammar are only included for the reason that they are 
useful in dictionary definitions. Moreover, whether a word is in this list 
is not indicated in the in the main body of the dictionary. To find out, 
the word has to be looked up again in the list at the back. In compari- 
son both the ldoce and the COBUILD display the degree of frequency 
annotated next to the headword, with the LDOCE also showing it for 
both speech and writing. Looking up the word insurance in the OALD, 
one finds that it is included in the appendix of core vocabulary — the 
only information about frequency given. However, in the LDOCE it is 
marked as “S3 W2,” meaning that insurance is ranked within the first 2- 
3000 words for speech but within 1-2000 in writing. The OALD is one 
step behind its rivals in this area. 

It would be reasonable to assume that most learners require a dictio- 
nary which for them is concise, easy-to-use and above all portable. For 
them the fifth edition of the OALD is a first-rate learners’ dictionary. 
Despite its shortcomings it broadly fulfills the main functions of a learn- 
ers’ dictionary which is to help non-native learners encode and decode 
language in a relevant, efficient and accurate manner. For some learn- 
ers, however, the oald will not be suitable. Those who require a weightier 
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desktop reference would probably fare better with the CIDE. Those who 
attach importance to knowing the relative frequency of entries should 
consider the LDOCE or COBUILD. And finally, those who require a full 
description of the grammar of English in the same book will have to 
wait until a dictionary publisher has the foresight to include one. 
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Understanding Communication in Second Language Classrooms. 

Karen E. Johnson. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1995. xv 

+ 187 pp. 

Reviewed by 
Damian Lucantonio 
The Japan Times 

Understanding Communication in Second Language Classrooms is a 
book for teachers and teacher educators interested in the role of class- 
room-based research in second language education. The author, Karen 
E. Johnson, describes the nature of communication in second language 
classrooms so that more effective teaching strategies can be implemented 
and draws on data from actual classroom discourse to support the ideas 
that emerge. This allows her to provide a detailed account of the nature 
of communication in second language classrooms and to examine the 
implications of this for teaching and learning. 

Her purpose is to describe how the patterns of communication are 
established and maintained in second language classrooms, and how 
these effect classroom performance, classroom learning, and language 
acquisition (p. 3). Johnson demonstrates that classroom communica- 
tion does in fact have a distinct, if complex and variable, system. For 
example, the theoretical framework that underpins the book (p. 8) 
acknowledges the roles of both teachers and learners in the moment- 
to-moment activities that occur within classrooms. The meanings com- 
municated are shaped by the actions and perceptions of teachers and 
students, as well as by the social, cultural, and institutional contexts 
within which classrooms exist. These actions and perceptions can dif- 
fer widely from teacher to student, student to teacher, and student to 
student, which in turn can affect student participation, performance, 
and achievement. 

The framework for understanding communication in second lan- 
guage classrooms used in the book is adapted from a model of com- 
munication and learning from British researcher Douglas Barnes (1976). 
He posits that students are active receivers of knowledge and believes 
that classroom learning is a negotiation between teachers’ meanings 
and students’ understandings. Furthermore, he argues that classroom 
communication occurs along two major dimensions. The first is the 
moment-to-moment actions and interactions that occur in classrooms. 
The second represents what teachers and students bring to the class- 
room in terms of knowledge and attitudes. The two dimensions interre- 
late to shape the classroom communication that takes place (p. 7). 
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The book has three main sections. Part 1, chapters 1 - 5, discusses 
each component of the theoretical framework and evaluates the contri- 
bution of each to classroom communication. Chapter 1 survey s the frame- 
work and illustrates the communicative demands placed on teachers 
and students in second language classrooms. Chapter 2 focuses on teach- 
ers’ control of the patterns of classroom communication. For example, 
Johnson analyzes the IRE teaching sequence (the initiation act, the re- 
sponse act, and the evaluation act) (p. 17) which underlies the structure 
of many classroom lessons (Sinclair & Coulthard, 1975). The chapter 
examines the ways teachers use language to control the structure and 
content of classroom activities and the ways their frames of reference 
contribute to what and how they teach. Chapter 3 deals with student 
perceptions of the patterns of communication. It demonstrates how stu- 
dent perceptions of classroom activities effect both learning participa- 
tion and learner performance in the classroom. Chapter 4 examines 
how students’ culturally acquired knowledge and use of language shape 
their ways of talking, acting, interacting, and learning. It also explores 
how the language of the home and the language of the classroom can 
present discontinuities and problems in second language learning. Chap- 
ter 5 shows the extent to which maintaining the patterns of classroom 
communication can affect language learning and second language ac- 
quisition in general. 

Part 2, chapters 6 - 8, uses the theoretical framework from Part 1 to 
examine the dynamics of communication in second language classrooms. 
Chapters 6 and 7 focus on teacher-student and student-student interac- 
tions and the roles these interactions play in classroom language learn- 
ing and language acquisition. Chapter 8 places the framework for 
communication within the broader socio-cultural contexts of school- 
based issues and the community as a whole, and examines the effects of 
these factors on the second language classroom. 

Part 3 (chapters 9 and 10) deals with promoting communication in 
second language classrooms. Chapter 9 examines how teachers can vary 
patterns of classroom communication to maximize learners’ linguistic 
and interactional competencies. It also examines ways of increasing 
students’ opportunities for language learning and language acquisition. 
Chapter 10, the last chapter of the book, examines how second lan- 
guage learners can develop their classroom communicative competence 
through an understanding of the nature of classroom communication. 

Johnson bases her assumptions and conclusions on actual classroom 
discourse. Her goal is to develop more successful teaching practices by 
promoting more effective communication between teachers and students 
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in second language classrooms. For example, she stresses the need for 
teachers to allow for greater variability in the patterns of classroom com- 
munication (p. 90). Rather than adopt a rigid and implicit approach to 
teaching, teachers should make the goals and structure of the class explicit 
to the learners and create instructional activities that allow for greater vari- 
ability in both task performance and social participation. This encourages 
teachers to utilize a variety of methods and techniques to accommodate 
different learning styles and language outcomes. 

The book has many strengths. First, it demonstrates that classroom 
communication does indeed have a system. Even allowing for sponta- 
neity and variability, classroom communication is not a chaotic event, 
though second language students may perceive it as such. Second, the 
classroom communication system can be described using classroom data. 
This can lead to a better understanding of the system and to more 
effective teaching strategies. 

Third, the book explains why learners do not always learn what 
teachers teach. The implications are that this usually occurs when teach- 
ers do not address the many variables involved in classroom communi- 
cation that effect learning. Using classroom-based data, Johnson shows 
that teachers’ perceptions of the “what” and the “how” to be learned in 
classrooms differ from those of their students. Furthermore, the percep- 
tions differ from student to student. One role of the teachers is to be 
aware of these variables and to accommodate them in their teaching 
processes. This is the heart of the book. Suggestions for achieving it 
include setting up optimal conditions for learning and language acquisi- 
tion (p. 87). and making explicit the socio-cultural norms underlying 
learning in the target language (p. 71). 

Fourth, the book sheds light on why learners often learn what teach- 
ers do not teach. Johnson emphasizes that classrooms are a dynamic 
language learning environment. She points out that while teachers do 
play an important role, they are only one source of language learning. 
Students also learn a lot from each other. Student-student interactions 
have a direct impact upon classroom learning and second language 
acquisition (p. 128). This is an important consideration for all language 
teachers. She urges teachers to maximize the benefits of student-student 
interactions by creating opportunities for cooperative learning through 
group work (p. 112). 

In recognizing the role that students have in classroom language 
learning, Johnson’s research supports the findings of learner-centered 
approaches to teaching (Nunan 1988). Such research and teaching ap- 
proaches advocate similar benefits from student-student classroom in- 
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teractions for both language learning and language acquisition beyond 
the classroom. Researchers have found that group work fosters lan- 
guage acquisition by providing learners with the opportunity for pro- 
ductive language use and the negotiation of meaning (Nunan 1988). 

Fifth, the book benefits from the many case studies from around the 
world. Short but specific reference is also made to Japan, for example 
the differences between Japanese and Anglo-American education sys- 
tems and styles of learning (pp. 53-54; pp. 59-60). This directly concerns 
teachers in Japan and highlights the role of the socio-cultural factors 
that affect language learning across cultures. 

A weakness of the book is its failure to recommend how the class- 
room teacher can effectively accommodate the variables that effect class- 
room communication. Johnson stresses the need for teachers to establish 
greater variability in their patterns of communication in the classroom 
without telling how to do this. She tells teachers what to consider in the 
classroom, but not how to deal with the issues that emerge. For ex- 
ample, Johnson provides many useful tips about the role of modeling 
and group work (pp. 111-114; pp. 157-158) in setting up optimal condi- 
tions for classroom learning, yet suggests few instructional activities or 
pedagogical techniques. Teachers might feel overwhelmed by the enor- 
mity of the task confronting them. Recognising the complexity of class- 
room communication is one thing, but adjusting teaching practices to 
deal with is another. 

Another weakness of the book is its treatment of the classroom tech- 
nique of modeling. Johnson stresses the importance of teachers’ model- 
ing of classroom language and classroom tasks as a way of promoting 
classroom communication. Yet she does not discuss the importance of 
modeling appropriate text-types or genres and the impact this has on 
effective communication (Halliday & Hasan, 1989). Research suggests 
the importance of providing learners with a variety of appropriate genres 
of language development and effective classroom communication (Mar- 
tin, 1985). The role of text-type or genre language modeling is missing 
from the book. 

Johnson provides a valuable description of classroom communica- 
tion and the many patterns that effect this in second language class- 
rooms. The book successfully combines a theoretical framework with 
actual classroom practice to examine a topic of interest to teacher and 
researchers. It raises significant issues for second language teaching, 
learning, and teacher training. The insights that emerge are relevant to 
any teacher or teacher educator interested in understanding more about 
the factors that influence teaching and learning in second language class- 
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rooms. It uses authentic data to encourage reflection on what actually 
takes place in the classrooms, rather than rely on intuition or anecodotal 
information. From it, teachers can draw conclusions based on sound 
theoretical evidence, which can help them develop more effective teach- 
ing practices. Anybody interested in clasroom-based research and its 
role in second language teaching will find this book of value. 
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An Introduction to Spoken Interaction. Anna-Brita Stenstrom. London: 
Longman. 1994. 238 pp. 



Reviewed by 
Hugh Molloy 
Setagaya YMCA 

This textbook/reference work (p. xiii) gives a detailed description of 
English conversation. Though broadly based on the 1975 model of Sinclair 
and Coulthard, it incorporates the work of Stenstrom and other writers. 
Stenstrom collected her data from the London-Lund Corpus of English 
conversations, a collection of about half a million words taped, transcribed, 
prosodically analyzed, and computerized. The English Stenstrom analyzes 
was spoken by “adult, educated British English speakers” (p. xii). 

The first of the book’s five chapers covers some characteristics of con- 
versations and defines some of the common terms in conversation analy- 
sis, including backchannels 1 (p. 5), pause units, tone units, and information 
units (pp. 7-10), and the distinction between coherence and cohesion (p. 
14). She introduces adjacency pairs (pp. 17-18) as well as the cooperative 
maxims of Grice (pp. 18-19), and the effect of temporal position (pp. 20- 
22), tonicity and pitch direction (pp. 24-25), and context (pp. 25-29) on the 
function of lexical items and utterances. Stenstrom covers much ground in 
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29 pages, perhaps too much for the uninitiated. Though a useful list of 
further readings appears at the end of each chapter, the number and 
frequency of specialized terms in this first chapter could be daunting to 
those unfamiliar with discourse analytic works. Subsequent chapters 
include useful exercises, but there are none here. 

The second and third chapters are the heart of the book, treating 
interactional structure and interactional strategies. In short, Stenstrom 
explains how conversations and their parts fit together. To do this, she 
uses a five-level hierarchy consisting of, from largest to smallest, the 
transaction , the exchange , the turn , the move , and the act (p. 31). 
Other introductory texts based on or reproducing the Sinclair and 
Coulthard model such as Cook (1989) do not include the turn level. In 
Stenstrom the act is what the speaker wants to communicate; this is the 
“smallest interactive unit.” A move is a speaker’s contribution to a par- 
ticular exchange. In a question-and-answer exchange a move would be 
everything comprising the answer or the question, possibly involving 
in an answer a preface, an answer proper, and a qualification. An ex- 
change is a set of at least two moves by two different speakers. A 
transaction comprises all the exchanges having to do with a single 
topic (p. 30). Implicit in Stenstrom’s hierarchy is a higher level, one 
comprising one or more transactions the “conversation.” 

The turn here is “everything the current speaker says before the next 
speaker takes over” (p. 30). This addition does not quite fit with the levels 
Stenstrom has adopted from Sinclair and Coulthard. To be able to tell 
when an act , a move, an exchange , or a transaction has occurred, observ- 
ers have to understand the language in which the interaction takes place. 
For example, if observers are unable to tell when one topic begins and the 
other ends, they cannot demarcate transactions . However, to understand 
when turns begin and end, observers do not have to understand a word of 
the language in which the interaction happens. They have only to be able 
to tell the difference between two voices. 

As a convenience for tying together transactions , the turn is useful. 
Certainly the turn is convenient as a way to organize what we see in a 
“transcript.” Whether the turn is a useful device for thinking about 
conversations as they naturally exist, as audio or audiovisual events, is 
another question. When we observe a conversation in time, be it on 
tape, on video, or live, having in hand the concepts of transactions , 
exchanges , moves , and acts is useful. These allow us to organize what 
we experience, categorize what we hear, and make some sense of the 
seeming mess of conversation. Furthermore, each one is a category to 
which we assign one or several linguistic or paralinguistic realizations 
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in a conversation. Accumulating records of many such realizations in a 
given category can add to our knowledge of how language works. It 
does not seem as if the turn adds to our knowledge in this way. The 
concept of a turn , furthermore, is redundant when we observe conver- 
sations by listening or watching. As long as we can tell one voice from 
another, there is no need to have a special term for when one person 
talks. The turn is probably essential only in analyzing transcriptions of 
conversations. 

Eleven pages in the second chapter are devoted to an inventory and 
examples of act types. Stenstrom notes three categories of acts : pri- 
mary acts , which “can realize moves on their own,” secondary acts , 
which “accompany and sometimes replace primary acts,” and comple- 
mentary acts , which “accompany but rarely replace primary acts” (pp. 
38-39). The inventory comprises 28 primary acts , seven secondary acts , 
and 10 complementary acts. 

Some of the categories seem more accommodating than others. A 
<statement> 2 “informs or expresses opinion” (p. 40). An <opine>, “gives 
one’s personal opinion.” An <evaluate> “judges the value of what the 
previous speaker said/’ A <react> “expresses attitude and strong feel- 
ings” (p. 39). Stenstrom gives one example of each act, not enough for 
me to be able to tell if, for example, <statement> and <opine> are to be 
considered different kinds of acts or if the latter is a special case of the 
former. Chapter 3 includes many more examples, however, and it is 
possible to skip back to Stenstrom’s inventory with these in mind. 

The reader should be aware that though some of Stenstrom’s terms for 
acts are the same as those used in the Sinclair and Coulthard model, the 
referents for those terms are not the same in the two models. For instance, 
in Stenstrom, an <accept> “agrees to a <request>, <suggest>, etc” (p. 39), 
while an <accept> in the Sinclair and Coulthard model “shows [the teacher 3 ] 
has heard correct information” (Cook, 1989, p. 47). 

Stenstrom continues the second chapter with descriptions of ex- 
changes and transactions and concludes with a discussion of discourse 
markers and interaction signals. She emphasizes that words she calls 
interaction signals, words such as “right,” “quite,” “really,” and “OK” (p. 
59) “can do different things in the same place” (p. 6l). As examples, 
she offers instances of the use of “right” as moves such as a [respond], 
a [re-open], a [follow-up], as acts , such as a <confirm>, an <emphasizer>, 
and a <question> (pp. 61-62) and notes that it can furthermore function 
as an <appealer>, an <accept>, an <answer>, as well as a discourse 
marker (p. 62). This inventory of the functions is misleading. What 
seem to be multiple citations of one word are actually citations of sev- 
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eral different ones. The intonation of the phonemes that make up the 
sounds we transcribe as “right” so affect meaning that we would be 
better off considering differently intoned instances as separate words. 
As with the case of the move , the work done here with “right” and 
other interaction signals and discourse markers would not be neces- 
sary were it not for the limitations of the recording medium. Hearing 
“right” intoned as a request for confirmation, as a topic closer, or as an 
appeal for agreement, observers would have no difficulty in immedi- 
ately recognizing the function. 

Much of the work done with this type of discourse analysis involves 
repairing the damage done by a dictionary approach wherein words 
meanings have been cataloged simply by orthography. From Hasan’s 
idea of instantial lexical relations (McCarthy & Carter, 1994, pp. 203-204) 
and the contention that “[ejvery lexical item may enter into a cohesive 
relation . . .” (Halliday & Hasan, 1976, p. 288), it seems clear that dictio- 
naries often ill serve us. Dictionaries that took into account factors of 
intonation and formulaic language would obviate perhaps half the seem- 
ing slipperiness Stenstrom attacks. “Obviously, it is not possible to clas- 
sify the lexical items [that function as interactional signals and discourse 
markers] into clearcut functional categories” (p. 67). I would disagree. It 
is not so obvious, unless we limit ourselves to the tools available today. 

Chapter 3 is devoted to a discussion of how turn-taking works: how 
speakers take up, hold, and yield turns (p. 68). Especially helpful are 
the discussions of how exchanges can begin (pp. 88-109). I have found 
it easy to understand how conversations proceed within exchanges , 
however, how conversations move from one exchange to another has 
not been as obvious. Stenstrom points out language functions besides 
questions which initiate exchanges. Her discussion helped me recog- 
nize why my students’ exchange procedures sometimes seem stilted. 
More importantly, it assisted me in thinking of ways to help students 
overcome this. To go further in understanding how exchanges proceed, 
however, more attention to how paralinguistic features of spoken inter- 
action — the hems and haws — work to prepare conversant for exchange 
openings and terminations, was needed. 

Chapter 4, devoted to conversation, includes a discussion of strate- 
gies for introducing and terminating topics (pp. 151-154). The focus 
here is akin to those of writers who take a functional-notional ap- 
proach to language and language teaching such as van Ek (1975), but 
with greater attention paid to the strategic function of language. Stenstrom 
includes some information on how paralinguistic features, in particular 
pitch direction, function (see especially pp. 167-168). While the curi- 
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ous reader could get a more complete list of mechanisms whereby 
turn-taking functions from other sources such as Coulthard (1985), 
Stenstrom makes her list immediately useful by providing numerous 
examples. 

Stenstrom also writes on the workings of three different categories of 
spoken interaction: interviews, discussions, and conversations (p. 169), 
examining one example of each from the London-Lund corpus. Pre- 
sumably, the examples selected are typical, but as I read I found myself 
wondering how well other interviews, discussions, and conversations 
would fit her analyses. 

The short, 11 page, final chapter is a discussion of discourse and 
grammar. Stenstrom analyzes several extracts from conversations in terms 
of her discourse units, mainly acts, tone units, and clause units, provid- 
ing convincing support for a clause-, rather than sentence-, based ap- 
proach to the grammar of spoken interaction. 

As an introduction to one approach to the analysis of spoken lan- 
guage, this book serves well enough, provided the reader has outside 
support and keeps in mind that there are other approaches and even 
other manifestations of the same approach. The density of information 
might prove intimidating even for experienced readers, but the exer- 
cises provide a chance to assimilate the information. As a reference 
work for those who have some knowledge of conversational analysis, 
An Introduction to Spoken Interaction serves rather as an equivalent of 
a birder’s field guide than as a work of ornithologic reference. This is a 
student’s guide: The suggestions for further reading should prove use- 
ful. However, with no references in the bodies of the chapters, anyone 
hoping to quickly find information on particular points will be disap- 
pointed. Provided one is satisfied with the one approach used, this 
book is useful. It is possible, however, to question the utility of that 
approach for those who hope to teach how to do spoken interaction 
rather than to talk or think about it. 

Current approaches to conversation analysis, of which Stenstrom’s 
book is a good example, are a help to us as language analysts. As 
second language teachers, however, we need more. It is not enough 
for us to know what has happened in conversations. We need to know 
what happens in conversations as they happen. We need to know not 
only what conversations are like, but especially what participating in a 
conversation as it unfolds is like, how language is used on the fly, 
before the conversation is finished and ready for picking apart and 
analysis. How to use language is what we teach, after all. Analyzing 
language product does not go far enough. 
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Notes 

1. Italicized terms appeared in bold in Stenstrom. 

2. Angled brackets symbolized acts and square brackets symbolized moves in 
Stenstrom. 

3. The Sinclair and Coulthard model was originally drawn up from evidence 
collected in a number of British primary schools (Cook, 1989, p. 46). 
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A Communicative Grammar of English, 2nd Edition. Geoffrey Leech & 
Jan Svartvik, Harlow, Essex: Longman Group Limited, 1994. 423 pp. 

Reviewed by 
Kevin Varden 
Meiji Gakuin University 

One of the most difficult things for an English learner to master is 
understanding the use of intonation to convey meaning. Grammar refer- 
ences are usually of little help, since they restrict themselves to the syntax 
of English: word order, collocations, verb agreement, among others. Enter 
the most useful aspect of A Communicative Grammar of English . This is 
not to categorize the work as only a reference of intonation — it by no 
means ignores traditional grammatical information, it simply adds another 
welcome dimension. (For examples of a third grammar of paralinguistic 
gestures, see Clark, Moran, & Burrows, 1981, pp. 253-270), 
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The authors have contributed to two other recent grammars, A Student's 
Grammar of the English Language (Greenbaum & Quirk, 1990) and A 
Comprehensive Grammar of the English Language (Quirk, Greenbaum, 
Leech & Svartvik, 1985). However, the organization and communicative 
focus of this grammar make it more than simply a condensed version. 

Changes in the Second Edition 

Users familiar with the first edition’s format will have no difficulty 
using this edition. The separate entry format for each topic remains, 
although the total number of entries has been reduced from 886 to 747 
and the number of pages has grown from 324 to 423. 

Reorganization is evident in the Table of Contents. Instead of listing 
Part One only as “Varieties of English” the authors retitle it more de- 
scriptively as “A Guide to the Use of this Book” with individual listings 
of each entry. A shortened “Note on Phonetic Symbols” is entered here. 
The authors include and expand entries previously in Part Two of the 
first edition, including “Intonation” (a general discussion of its uses). 
Part Three, “Grammar in Use,” has become Part Two, and Part Four, 
“Grammatical Compendium,” has become Part Three with the more 
student-friendly title “A-Z in English Grammar.” Of note is the deletion 
of the decidedly student-unfriendly use of abbreviations in the discus- 
sions of verb patterns (e.g., T1 for a transitive verb with a single object), 
along with the somewhat cryptic table explaining them. 

Another change is the introduction of corpora data, following the 
trend of newer grammars such as Collins COBUILD (Sinclair, 1990). This 
provides the user with uncontrived examples of English usage, a wel- 
come edition. As a result, where appropriate, examples contain the er- 
rors, hesitations, and false starts that can not be avoided in normal speech. 
Separate entries discussing these have been added to assist the user. 
However, only a portion of the examples are new; many examples re- 
main unchanged from the first edition. 

Like the first, the second edition contains cross-references to a larger 
grammar, in this edition to A Comprehensive Grammar of the English 
Language (Quirk, Greenbaum, Leech 8c Svartvik, 1985). In keeping 
with the times, the authors have removed the generic use of the male 
pronoun in examples and included a separate discussion on non-sexist 
usage. All in all, the grammar has been given an attractive facelift. 
Whether or not this justifies spending the money to replace a first edi- 
tion is questionable since much of the information it contains has not 
changed. 
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Contents 

The main parts of the grammar, “A Guide to the Use of this Book,” 
“Grammar in Use,” and “A-Z in English Grammar,” are preceded by a 
“List of Symbols” used throughout and followed by the index. There are 
no references, recommended further readings, or corpus acknowledg- 
ments, a minor failing that could have been easily remedied. 

The symbols and abbreviations used are for the most part standard; 
neither instructors nor students should experience any difficulty using 
them. The use of angled brackets to indicate the variety of English 
(<written>, <spoken>, <formal>, <informal>, <BrE> for British English, 
<AmE> for American English, etc.) may be unfamiliar, as may the use 
of single and double vertical bars ( | and | | ) to delineate tone unit 
boundaries and separate dialectal differences respectively. When mak- 
ing points about intonation, raised and lowered text help clarify the 
intonational contours. In addition, the cuisenaire-rod style symbols used 
in the discussion of tense and aspect are much more helpful than sim- 
ply describing them in words. 

The work contains excellent discussions on many of the techniques 
speakers use when communicating orally. This includes the use of many 
filler and repair words, a refreshing inclusion — their use may not be 
grammatical, but they cannot be avoided in real-world oral communica- 
tion. The authors included written communication in the definition of 
the Communicative Method, and so the text contains many references 
to literary communicative techniques. They discuss literary style in a 
separate entry as well as in notes throughout. There are also entries on 
similarities and differences between the two modes of communication. 

The text differentiates between British and American English via the 
abbreviations <BrE> and <AmE>. Other dialects of English are not rep- 
resented, since “. . . the varieties of English used in the United States 
and in Britain are the most important in terms of population and use 
throughout the world . . .” (p. 28). Whether this position is defensible or 
not, and whether or not other dialects contain noteworthy grammatical 
differences, as opposed to differences in lexicon or pronunciation, I do 
not have the experience to say. 

Part 1: “A Guide to the Use of this Book,” contains information nec- 
essary to use the grammar as well as the background information needed 
to understand the entries. This includes discussions of the inherent dif- 
ferences between oral and written modes of communication; interac- 
tive, non-interactive, and cooperative uses; characteristics of spoken 
English; intonation; the use of phonetic symbols; geographical differ- 
ed 
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ences, and the uses of formality, politeness, and tactfulness. All in all, 
quite a useful summary of the use of the English language in itself. 

Linguistically, the discussion on intonation is simplistic in the use and 
meanings of the three tonal patterns it distinguishes, but it is a thorough 
introduction nonetheless. Examples are typically marked for nuclear 
stress, tone, and intonational group; the use of raised and lowered text 
mentioned earlier aids understanding. A great deal of information is 
presented in a manner accessible to a Japanese college student. 

Part 2 contains the main grammar section. There is a wealth of infor- 
mation contained in this section, called “the central part and the largest 
part of the grammar” by the authors (p. 6). It contains four sections in 
itself, and can be visualized as four concentric circles, each adding a 
layer of complexity to the communicative act. 

Section A: “Concepts,” represented by the innermost circle, contains 
discussions of concepts associated with our experience in the world. These 
include notions of nominal reference, abstractness, quantity, definiteness, 
relations between ideas expressed by nouns, restrictiveness, tense and 
aspect, duration, frequency, spatial relations, causality, condition, degree, 
role, comparison, inclusiveness, and topic marking. In particular, the dia- 
grams that accompany discussions of nominal reference, quantity, degree, 
and spatial relations are small but clear, and quite useful. 

Section B: “Information, Reality, and Belief,” contains discussion of 
the giving and receiving of information within the context of the logic 
that we continually process information with. Entries here include state- 
ments, questions and responses; omission of information; reported state- 
ments and questions; denial and affirmation; agreement and disagreement; 
fact, hypothesis, and neutrality; degrees of likelihood; and attitudes of 
truth. The heavy use of stress marking in many examples accurately 
reflects the use of intonation in providing non-lexical information. 

Section C: “Mood, Emotion, and Attitude,” discusses the pragmatic 
use of the language in achieving a given task. This includes emotive 
emphasis in speech, describing emotions, volition (conscious choice), 
permission and obligation, influencing people, friendly communications, 
and vocatives (forms of address). Again, since intonation is crucial in 
the display and interpretation of moods, emotions and attitudes, the 
authors include stress-marked examples. 

Finally, Section D: “Meanings in Connected Discourse, “ represented by 
the outer-most circle, discusses the context sensitivity of sentences to sur- 
rounding material — the place of an utterance in the communication as a 
whole. Topics are linking signals, linking clauses and sentences, “general 
purpose” links, cross-reference and omission, presenting and focusing in- 
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formation, and order and emphasis. The entries under “cross-reference 
and omission” should be particularly helpful to Japanese students, since 
English “reference at a distance” is often problematic. An entry on refer- 
ence to understood knowledge, another major source of non-understand- 
ing is missing and would improve the grammar. (Try asking your students 
to explain the slogan “Budweiser: It’s it, and that’s that.”) 

Part 3: “A-Z in English Grammar,” resembles a more traditional gram- 
mar reference, with the addition of intonational marking on various 
examples. It provides the user with an alphabetically arranged discus- 
sion of many grammatical topics. There are, among many other things, 
an excellent discussion on the three groups of determiners (grouped by 
position in a noun phrase), an extensive listing of irregular verbs both 
alphabetically and by group, and a thorough listing of nationality words. 
This section also contains a large number of cross-references, to both 
entries within this text and in the larger A Comprehensive Grammar of 
the English Language (Quirk et al., 1985). 

Several typefaces are utilized in the index: italics for individual words, 
all capitals for grammatical terms, plain text for functions and mean- 
ings, and angled brackets to indicate entries on variety. Thoughtfulness 
in preparation is evident; for example, although the authors use the 
term concordance in the text instead of agreement , there are entries for 
both in the index. 

The book is very free from errors. In consulting it extensively, I only 
came across one cross-referencing error — the discussion of willingness 
(entry 320, p. l6l) refers the reader back to entry 129 on uses of will ; 
this entry is actually entry 140. I disagree with the continued usage of 
the traditional label verb phrase (p. 396) to refer to combinations of 
verbs (i.e., main verbs and their associated modals and auxiliaries) since 
the term is now ambiguous between this usage and the broader defini- 
tion of the whole of the predicate used in generative grammar. 

These minor caveats aside, this is a reference book that I both use 
and refer to my students. It provides much of the information students 
need to continue developing their communicative ability. Instructors 
will find it an excellent resource as well. In particular, the inclusion of 
intonation is a great improvement over standard grammars. I recom- 
mend this work to Japanese students over either of the two larger works 
the authors have contributed to; while the grammatical information con- 
tained in them is more detailed, the communicative focus of this work 
makes it more applicable to the needs of the average student. However, 
whether one would want to spend the money to replace a first edition 
of this work would probably depend on how worn out the covers are. 
O 
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Functional English Grammar. An Introduction for Second Language 
Teachers . Graham Lock. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1966. 

296 pp. 



As part of the Cambridge Language Education Series on teaching, 
Functional Grammar attempts “to provide teachers with ways of think- 
ing about English grammar” and to aid us in “understanding the kinds of 
problems learner may have” associated with it (p. xi). However, while 
Lock’s aim is admirable, he fails to provide a text that is within the 
linguistic and practical reach of layman readers, presumably ESL teach- 
ers, which is something the title and preface clearly suggest. 

The back cover entices the reader saying that the book has been 
written to cover “areas of difficulty for second language learners” by 
providing examples, tasks, and teaching discussion questions to ex- 
plore these particular problems. Chapter 1, “Some Basic Concepts” de- 
fines functional grammar, outlines how grammar is used to express 
meaning, and defines a number of basic “basic” terms. The next eleven 
chapters attempt to examine grammar and how it is used, including 
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chapters such as “Doing and Happening I: Transitivity of Action Pro- 
cesses” (Chapter 4), “Doing and Happening II: Ergativity, Phrasal Verbs, 
and Phrase” (Chapter 5), and “Representing Time: Tense and Temporal 
Adjuncts” (Chapter 8). With such complex topics, the book is in fact 
better as a classroom text on grammatical structure for linguistics than 
for self-study for classroom teachers looking for an introductory guide 
to English grammar. 

To be fair, the latter half of the book is a little easier to read and more 
interesting with its focus on different kinds of speech acts, expressions 
of attitude, opinions and judgments, and textual meaning, all as part of 
functional grammar. Even then, it is heavy reading, which tends to alienate 
the “introductory” reader and does little to dispel the criticisms against 
grammar teaching which Lock discusses in Chapter 13. 

Ironically, the most informative and thought-provoking part is this 
chapter “Issues in the Learning and Teaching of Grammar.” In his over- 
view of the history of grammar teaching, Lock notes that although a 
structural grammar methodology “has tended to be associated with a 
more or less discredited approach to second language teaching,” there 
is a resurgence of interest in the area. He goes on to point out several 
methodological options for teaching language, emphasizing that the teach- 
ing of grammar needs to be interwoven into the instruction of the other 
language skills through “meaningful and motivating activities” (p. 277) 
that provide opportunities for students to solve problems by creating 
generalizations about how grammar works. One idea that Lock refers to 
is an information transfer technique where students transfer spoken or 
written input to charts or graphs (e.g., for a presentation) and thus 
expose themselves to certain grammatical features. 

Unfortunately, such moments are few and far between. Functional 
English Grammar turns out to be a reference tool appropriate for the 
researcher or academic linguistic, not the introductory guide to gram- 
mar teaching teachers want to help them class. The promises contained 
in the subtitle and on the covers, that readers need “no previous study 
of English grammar or linguistics” are unmet as readers wade through 
chapter after chapter trying to decipher the complex explanations of 
“functional” grammar. To end on a bright note: readers looking for a 
truly “functional” book on grammar can find several listed in the refer- 
ences that do fit the bill. 
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Spoken English on Computer: Transcription , Mark-up and Application. 
Edited by Geoffrey Leech, Greg Myers, and Jenny Thomas. Essex, 
England: Longman Group Limited, 1995. 260 pages. 
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Corpora, large bodies of language data (often annotated) stored in 
computer readable form, are becoming increasingly important. Linguists 
are using them to investigate language as it actually is used, rather than 
as they think it might be. At conferences and workshops, there are 
frequent references to corpora. Recendy textbook writers and classroom 
teachers have begun deciding what should be taught on the basis of 
data from corpora. It appears that this trend will continue and a knowl- 
edge of corpora and their uses will be a necessary part of a TEFL/TESL 
teacher’s education and hence a matter of interest for JALT members. 

Spoken English on Computer (SEOC) is a good introduction to the 
field and a must read for anyone working with any of the established 
corpora of spoken language or considering the development of a new 
one. The book began as a collection of papers that were presented at a 
Workshop on Computerized Spoken Discourse held in England in Sep- 
tember, 1993. The editors, however, did not feel that the papers covered 
the field sufficiently so they elicited papers from other workers in the 
field. SEOC is the result. 

Each of the book’s three sections has an introduction by the editors: 
Part A, with seven articles addressing fundamental issues; Part B, with 
seven articles discussing the application of corpora of spoken language; 
and Part C, with six articles describing corpora which exist or are being 
constructed. While the subject matter is quite technical, the authors make 
the content accessible to non-specialists. 

The first four chapters of Part A analyze the theory and principles of 
transcription. The most problematic area is what data should be in- 
cluded in the corpus and what form that data should take. This applies 
especially to para-linguistic information. The next two chapters deal 
with the recommendations of the Text Encoding Initiative (TEi) and their 
implications. The tei is the result of joint development by a number of 
groups and outlines a markup method based on Standard Generalized 
Mark-up Language (SGML). While this treatment is insufficient to allow 
the reader to actually mark up texts, it is an excellent introduction and 
would be of great value to any teacher or researcher using a corpus that 
uses tei. In the final chapter of the section, John Sinclair discusses eco- 
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nomical ways to construct corpora of spoken language, the need for 
better definitions of “spoken material” and the need to make corpora 
more user-friendly. 

Part B balances the theory from Part A with practical examples of the 
use of spoken language corpora including the study of language impair- 
ment, code-switching, and the structure of conversation. There are also 
discussions of the tagging of time, intonation, and word class. Another 
chapter describes a research project in which conversations were re- 
corded while native speakers were doing information gap activities on 
maps. The editors point out that these chapters when taken together 
raise a number of practical problems: the quality of the original record- 
ings; confidentiality for the sources; the importance of information that 
is lost through transcription, coding, and mark-up; and the hardware 
that is required. 

Part C contains descriptions of six corpora of spoken language: (1) 
The London-Lund Corpus; (2) The COBUILD spoken corpus; (3) The 
Machine Readable Spoken English Corpus (MARSEC); (4)The Interna- 
tional Corpus of English; (5) The BNC spoken corpus; and (6) The Bergen 
Corpus of London Teenager Language (COLT). 

More than 500 references have been gathered together in a Biblio- 
graphical References section at the end of the book along with an Au- 
thor Index and a Subject Index. The latter, however, is not particularly 
useful since it has only about 120 entries. 

In the General Introduction the editors indicated that various strands 
of research are currently coming together in the field of spoken lan- 
guage corpora. This book, which provides chapters discussing some of 
the important aspects of many of these strands, is an excellent over- 
view or introduction to the field for language teachers and researchers 
in Japan. 
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In this issue 

Articles 

Five articles are included in this issue. DaleT. Griffee examines the 
continued publication of research based on questionnaires which do 
not report reliability or validation. He then examines the process of 
creating, revising, and validating a questionnaire, especially establishing 
content validity, criterion validity, and construct validity, and provides 
the steps for teacher-researchers to follow in constructing valid and 
reliable research questionnaires. 

Ahmad Abu-Akel first examines research for insights into the relation- 
ship between reading and writing, characterizing ways to conceptionalize 
this relationship. He then reports the results of a study on the reading- 
writing relationship for Arabic and Hebrew native speakers studying 
English in Israel. 

Popular songs use in the L2 classroom is examined by Kim Kanel, 
who reports a study comparing the progress in listening comprehension 
for two groups: one given listening practice with conventional (non- 
musical) materials, and the other given listening practice with popular 
song gap-fill exercises. Results indicate that both groups improved equally 
on a standard measure of listening ability. 

The benefits of using reflective journals in a tertiary education envi- 
ronment are examined by Harumi Moore. In her study, she found that 
the use of the reflective journal enhanced learner consciousness in cog- 
nitive and metacognitive learning, aided teachers in identifying and ana- 
lyzing learning issues, and fostered a cooperative relationship between 
students and teachers as co-participants in the learning process. 

One article in Japanese is included in this issue. Fusako Osho, Hiromi 
Masumi-So, and Chihiro Kinoshita Thomson discuss the design and de- 
livery of a course in “Hospitality Japanese.” The researchers first con- 
ducted a needs assessment, prepared instructional objectives covering 
three areas of linguistics, and organized and delivered the course using 
local resources. However, the evaluation of the course showed improve- 
ment was needed in selection of teaching materials and in the balance 
between the linguistic and non-linguistic objectives. 

Perspectives 

Three articles are included. First, John B. Kemp, examining the im- 
portance of empathy in a cross-cultural setting, suggests the use of 
balanced and informed empathy can often facilitate the resolution of 
classroom communication breakdowns and can make a significant con- 
tribution to ongoing teacher development. Then, Timothy J. Korst ex- 
amines the issue of a silent response to teacher questions in the Japanese 
0 
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EFL university classroom and presents three activities designed to in- 
troduce sociolinguistic skills into the communicative syllabus. Finally, 
John Esposito contrasts the rhetorical traditions of Japanese and En- 
glish, suggests that during the pre-writing stage of paragraph composi- 
tion haiku can be used as a complement to or substitute for 
brainstorming, and provides a sample lesson exploring the practical 
applications of this approach. 

Reviews 

Texts on course development, regulation of language use, literary 
metaphor, functional analysis, business English, literacy reform in occu- 
pied Japan, teaching in Japan, managing the classroom, teaching pho- 
nology, exploring sematic and lexical theory, and analyzing discourse 
are reviewed by Greta J.Gorsuch, Virginia LoCastro, Valerie Fox, Wendy 
L. Bowcher, Steffen Eckart, David Cozy, Stephen M. Ryan, Ronald M. Honda, 
Ron Grove, Mark O'Neil, and Sandra Ishikawa. 
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From the Editors 



Correction 

The following appendix was inadvertently omitted during the pro- 
duction stage of J ALT Journal, 19, volume 1. It is included here. We 
apologize for any inconvenience this omission may have caused. 

Influence of Learning Context on Learner’s Use of 
Communication Strategies 
Ryu Kitaj ima 

Included in JALT Journal, 7.9(1), 7-23. 

Appendix: Examples of Communicative Activities 

1. Problem-solving/Debates 

The class watched a video presenting evidence by both parties in a lawsuit 
on an American made-for-TV court case. Since this type of extemporaneous 
speech presented challenges, a comprehension check was conducted with a 
series of question-answers between the instructor and the class, followed by a 
summarization of the content by the class. Then, the class was divided into the 
plaintiffs side and the defendant's side and debated the case. 

In addition, the class debated various issues such as “Advantages and disad- 
vantages of a rural versus an urban life,” “Is restriction of TV viewing neces- 
sary?” “Which one would you choose, traveling to Hawaii or to Florida?” “Which 
one is healthier, Italian food or Japanese food?” and “Which one would you 
choose, living alone or living with a friend?” Materials dealing with these issues 
(uncaptioned cartoons, short reading passages, audio-tapes) were introduced 
prior to the debates. 

2. Picture descriptions 

Pictures were, used to provide the students with opportunities to negotiate 
meaning with each other. In one activity, each subject in a pair had a picture 
which was identical to her partner’s except for 10-15 details. While looking at 
and describing their own pictures, the pair attempted to identify as many of the 
differences as possible within a specified time limit. In another activity, one 
student in a pair had a picture, while the other had a piece of blank paper. 
According to the information provided by the one with the picture, the other 
attempted to draw it as accurately as possible. 

3. Cross-word puzzles 

The students were placed in pairs or groups of three. Each received a slip of 
paper listing concrete and abstract words and names of well-known people. In 
turns, students defined a word or described a person on their list while their 
partners) listened in order to determine what was defined or who was described. 

4. Problem-solving tasks 

The students in the groups discussed potential problems such as a food short- 
age (during a six month yacht trip around the world) and an accident (while 
climbing the Himalayas) as a consequence of actions as well as their solutions. 



Articles 



Validating a Questionnaire on Confidence in 
Speaking English as a Foreign Language 

Dale T. Griffee 

Seigakuin University 



Despite repeated calls for reliability and validation of data elicitation instruments, 
research continues to be published based on questionnaires which do not report 
reliability or validation. The purpose of this paper is to examine the process by 
which a questionnaire, in this case one designed to measure confidence in 
speaking English as a foreign language (CSEFL), can be created, revised, and 
validated. Special attention is given to content validity, criterion validity, and 
construct validity. The concept and definition of validity is discussed and specific 
steps and procedures for the validation process are given. A pilot study is briefly 
summarized followed by the results of the present study. It is concluded that 
while the majority of the questionnaires used in ESL classroom research in Japan 
are not valid, the present study provides the necessary steps and procedures by 
which teacher-researchers can construct valid and reliable research questionnaires. 
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F or some time interest in research has been growing among teachers 
of English as a foreign language (Nunan, 1992, p. xi). As a result 
of this interest, many classroom teachers have been taking a more 
active role in conducting and publishing research based on their own 
classroom observations (van Lier, 1988) and much of this classroom 
data is being gathered through teacher-designed instruments such as 
questionnaires and various forms of tests. Many of these instruments, 
however, are reported with little or no mention of either validity or 
reliability, which weakens any research based on them (Benson, 1991; 
Greer, 1996; Keim, Furuya, Doye & Carslon, 1996; Kobayashi, 1991; 
Teweles, 1996). 

First I will begin by discussing the concepts and definitions of valid- 
ity and reliability, next I will describe the steps and procedures involved 
in validating a questionnaire, and finally I will report a study aimed at 
creating a valid and reliable questionnaire. My major purpose is to ar- 
gue for the role of validity and reliability tests in creating and reporting 
questionnaire research. 



Definitions of Validity and Reliability 

In validation, we are interested in arguments which show the degree 
to which an instrument measures what its author claims it to be mea- 
suring (Hatch & Lazaraton, 1991, p. 37; Most & Zeidner, 1995, p. 493). 
Although it is common to talk about instrument validation, validity is 
not a quality that belongs in some special way to an instrument. We 
cannot say that an instrument itself is valid or invalid, but rather that 
the instrument scores are valid for certain purposes (Cronbach, 1990, p. 
145). For example, a proficiency test such as the TOEFL might be consid- 
ered valid for approximating English proficiency but not for indicating 
ability to adapt to and live in an English speaking culture. In this sense, 
validity refers not to the instrument, nor to the scores, but to the use of 
the scores. More specifically, validity refers to inferences one makes using 
the scores of a certain test (Pedhazur & Schmelkin, 1991, p. 80). 

The notion that there are different types of validity is controversial. 
Some researchers (Hatch & Lazaraton, 1991) state that there are differ- 
ent types of validity while others (Bachman, 1990; Most & Zeidner, 1995; 
Pedhazur & Schmelkin, 1991) claim that the notion of different types of 
validity is mistaken. Either way, it is thought important to report more 
than one type of validation process. As Bachman says, “it is only through 
the collection and interpretation of all relevant types of information that 
validity can be demonstrated” (1990, p. 237). 
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Important aspects of validation are content validation, criterion vali- 
dation, and construct validation. Content validity has to do with how 
well an instrument measures what it says it is measuring (Brown, 1988, 
p. 102). Brown says that the first step is to establish what the instrument 
is measuring and the second step is to gather a panel of experts to judge 
the match between the individual items and the subsections of the in- 
strument. To the extent the panel agrees, one can claim content validity. 
Criterion-related validity has to do with the extent to which a relation- 
ship exists between a high or low score on an instrument and an exter- 
nal criterion believed to indicate the ability being tested or measured. 
The most common type of criterion-related validation is to compare a 
new instrument against an established, reliable, and validated instru- 
ment. The problem is finding a criterion that is generally accepted and 
therefore valid because, as Kline (1995, p. 512) states, “the vast majority 
of psychological tests are not valid.” Construct validity, considered cen- 
tral to the validation process (Bachman, 1990, p. 254), is the degree to 
which the instrument measures the construct under consideration. Con- 
struct validation is demonstrated through an argument that the con- 
struct, which we cannot see or measure, is indirectly being measured by 
questionnaire items, which can be seen and measured. 

Reliability, on the other hand, is a statistical procedure that indicates 
how dependably an instrument measures what it claims to be measur- 
ing (Brown, 1988; Griffee, 1996a, 1996b; Hatch & Lazaraton, 1991). For 
any research instrument, including those created by teachers for the 
purpose of classroom data gathering, one should report both validity 
and reliability (this, of course, does not include questionnaire forms 
used only for pedagogical purposes within the classroom). Without such 
reporting, the reader cannot know how to interpret the inferences made 
on the basis of the data (Bachman, 1990, p. 24 ). To put it more bluntly, 
reliability is a necessary, but not sufficient precondition for validity. If a 
questionnaire is not reliable, it cannot be valid (Pedhazur & Schmelkin, 
1991, p. 81). 

It is not the responsibility of the reader to assume reliability (or valid- 
ity, for that matter); both must be reported. There have been repeated 
calls for reporting of both validity and reliability (Chaudron, 1988; Kasper 
& Dahl, 1991; Long, 1990; Luppescu & Day, 1990); these calls appar- 
ently are not having much effect among classroom practitioners as evi- 
denced by a check of The Language Teacher , a monthly classroom teacher 
journal published in Japan. From 1976 to 1996, not one of the 13 articles 
employing questionnaire data in their findings reported instrument reli- 
ability or offered any evidence of validation. For the same period, of the 
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12 articles JALT Journal which used data from questionnaires, none re- 
ported reliability and nine made no mention of validity. In considering 
how to construct a questionnaire instrument for research, the literature 
below suggests five stages of development: the before-writing stage; the 
writing stage; the piloting stage; the reliability determination stage; and 
the validation stage. 



The Before-Writing Stage — Psychological Constructs 

To understand validation, it is necessary to understand what a psy- 
chological construct is. A psychological construct is “a theoretically 
existing (but unobservable) variable” whose existence can be inferred 
from a variety of sources (Slavin, 1992, p. 244). In the language teach- 
ing profession, teachers commonly discuss such psychological con- 
structs as intelligence, aptitude, motivation, confidence, and proficiency. 
Questionnaires ask specific questions in an attempt to measure such 
constructs. 

Recall that validity is the degree to which inferences can be made 
about what an instrument claims to be measuring (Ary, Jacobs, & 
Razavieh, 1990, p. 256; Brown, 1996, p. 231). While validity is not proof, 
it is an argument on the basis of which researchers hope to convince 
their readers that the instrument is being used in the situation for which 
it was designed. In the case of a new instrument, validity is demon- 
strated through an argument that the instrument is correctly designed 
for the purposes the researcher has in mind. In order to argue that an 
instrument is measuring what the researcher states it is measuring, the 
researcher must make clear what construct is being measured by the 
instrument. It is for this reason that Bachman (1990) suggests that a first 
step in instrument creation is to examine theories that discuss what we 
intend to measure. If no relevant theory exists, Bachman suggests that 
we could at least create a definition of what we are trying to measure 
and list the content areas. These content areas can then become the 
subtests of our instrument (Brown, 1988). For example, suppose that a 
researcher wants to measure the construct “confidence.” He or she ex- 
amines the theoretical literature on the subject and perhaps finds a pa- 
per that defines the term and argues that confidence is composed of 
qualities X and Y. It is not possible for researchers to directly examine or 
measure the construct of confidence in students. Nor is it possible to 
directly measure qualities X and Y. But qualities X and Y are more 
specific than the construct, and items can be devised that infer the exist- 
ence of quality X and quality Y. In this way, X and Y have become the 
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basis for the subsections of the instrument. The instrument will have 
two sections, a section with items purporting to measure quality X and 
another section composed of items purporting to measure quality Y. 

In addition to a serious consideration of the construct, it is also nec- 
essary to think about such issues as the requirements for classroom use. 
For example, how many pages will the instrument contain? Will nega- 
tive questions be allowed? And what is the type of data desired? (e.g., 
Likert scales, cloze passages, or open-ended questions) (Tullock-Rhody 
& Alexander, 1980). In thinking about items which might be included in 
a questionnaire, Allen (1995) suggests brainstorming items from researcher 
intuition as well as gathering items from the literature. Another way to 
elicit items is to ask students similar to those for whom the question- 
naire is being developed for items (Horwitz, 1988). For example, in 
describing a reading questionnaire designed to distinguish good readers 
from poor readers, Tullock-Rhody and Alexander (1980) report sessions 
in which they asked elementary school children to describe someone 
they knew who was a good reader and someone they knew who was a 
poor reader. Students’ views were incorporated into their questionnaire 
using the students’ own language as much as possible. 



The Writing Stage 

Brown (1996, p. 233) suggests arranging the content areas previously 
identified and deciding how many items would be needed in each cat- 
egory. Brown also suggests asking colleagues to help in writing items 
and writing one-third more items than deemed necessary. If some items 
are not adequate, they can be eliminated. Logically analyze your scoring 
procedures (Pedhazur & Schmelkin, 1991). Can your construct be mea- 
sured by “yes” or “no” questions or do you require a greater range of 
possible responses? If you select a Likert scale, ask a knowledgeable 
colleague if your scale logically covers all responsible responses in an 
equal fashion. Try to avoid conflating categories in your instructions to 
respondents. An example of a conflating or confusing category would 
be asking respondents if they “believe and approve of’ certain practices 
because it is possible to believe X without approving of X. For example, 
it is possible to believe that persons should be allowed to smoke ciga- 
rettes without approving of smoking. After items have been written, ask 
expert judges, persons who might be expected to be interested in and 
experienced with the construct your instrument is attempting to mea- 
sure, to evaluate your items against the construct. In our imaginary ex- 
ample above, expert judges would be asked to evaluate each item in the 
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subsection against the quality that subsection is attempting to measure. 
The issue could be stated, do the items in the X section actually measure 
quality X? If a number of judges object to a given item, serious consid- 
eration should be given to either revising or eliminating the item. When 
all items have been vetted, show them to students similar to the ones for 
whom the instrument is designed. Ask these students to check each 
item for comprehensibility and to indicate any vocabulary item they do 
not understand. It may be necessary to substitute easier vocabulary items 
or to paraphrase certain items, but a higher level of understanding on 
the part of respondents will result in less guessing, which in turn will 
result in higher instrument reliability. 



The Piloting Stage 

Pilot the instrument on the same type of students for whom the in- 
strument is being designed. In the pilot study, consider writing similar 
items, placing them in random order, and then correlating student an- 
swers to these paired items to see if students answered them in the 
same way (Reid, 1990; see also Griffee, 1996a). A high correlation be- 
tween paired items indicates that students interpret the items in a similar 
way. A low or negative correlation indicates that students are not an- 
swering the items in a similar way, which becomes a source of random- 
ness or unreliability. As an alternative, you can correlate each item with 
the total test scores and keep only the items with high correlations 
(Cronbach, 1990, p. 170). Revising or eliminating items having low cor- 
relation will tend to have the effect of making questionnaire items more 
consistent and thus more reliable. 



The Reliability Stage 

With the results of the pilot study, calculate descriptive statistics, 
reliability coefficients, and the standard error of measurement (Brown, 
1996; Griffee, 1996a). What constitutes an adequate reliability coeffi- 
cient depends on at least six factors: the type of decision, the impor- 
tance of the decision, the type of reliability estimate, the construct being 
measured, the instrument medium, and the amount of error the re- 
searcher is willing to accept (Griffee, 1996b). The type of decision 
refers to whether the instrument is being used to measure individuals 
or to compare groups. Making decisions about individuals demands 
higher reliability than comparing groups (Pedhazur & Schmelkin, 1991, 
p. 109). Importance of decision refers to how serious the decision is 
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and how irrevocable the decision is (e.g., acceptance into or rejection 
from a program). Serious, irrevocable decisions demand higher reli- 
ability because of the effect of the decision on individual lives. The 
type of reliability refers to the formula being used to calculate the 
coefficient or to the type of reliability calculation (e.g. test-retest, inter- 
nal consistency). For example, the Kuder- Richardson 21 formula tends 
to underestimate reliability compared with the Kuder-Richardson 20 
formula. The construct being measured refers to whether the construct 
is easy to measure or difficult to measure (e.g. a mood, feeling, or trait). 
We may tolerate lower reliability for a difficult-to-measure construct 
than we will for an easy-to- measure construct. The instrument medium 
refers to whether the instrument is paper-and-pencil or an interview. 
An interview might be allowed lower reliability than a paper-and-pen- 
cil test. Finally, a researcher may accept lower reliability in an early 
phase of the research than at a later phase. Table 1 summarizes these 
comments. There is no hard and fast rule on what constitutes accept- 
able reliability. Although some writers (Vierra & Pollock, 1992, p. 62) 
suggest .70 as a cutoff point, others (Ary, Jacobs, 8c Razavieh, 1990, p. 
282) would allow lower levels of reliability, from .30 to .50, for deci- 
sions about groups. Finally, Pedhazur 8c Schmelkin (1991, p. 104) dis- 
cuss various formulas for determining the reliability coefficient and 
conclude that Cronbach’s alpha is the coefficient of choice when mea- 
suring constructs. 



Table 1: Factors to consider in determining adequate reliability 



Factors 


Operationalized as 


Reliability could be: 
higher lower 


1. The type of decision 


Who/what being measured? 


Individual 


Group 


2. The importance of 
the decision 


What is being decided? 


Serious 


Not 

serious 


3. The type of reliability 


Which formula is used? 


KR-20 


KR -estimate 


4. The construct being 
measured 


Is it difficult or easy to measure? 


Easy 


Difficult 


5. The instrument media 


Paper & pencil or interview? 


Written 


Interview 


6. The amount of error 
the researcher is willing 
to accept 


What stage is the research at? 


Late 


Early 
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Table 2: Steps in creating a valid and reliable questionnaire 



Stages and procedures 



Before writing 

1. Investigate available theories that describe your construct. 

2. Review all instruments purporting to measure your construct. 

3. Define the construct you are trying to measure. 

4. List classroom requirements and type of data you want. 

5. Brainstorm items from self and literature. 

6. Interview colleagues and students for items. 

Item writing 

7. Decide how many items are required for each subtest or content area, then 
write more items than are needed. 

8. Ask your colleagues for help in item writing. 

9. Logically analyze the scoring procedures. 

10. Ask expert judges and students to review items. 

Piloting 

11. Consider pairing and correlating items. Correlate matched pairs, or correlate 
NS and NNS pairs, or correlate each item with the total, and eliminate or 
revise low correlating pairs, and pilot again. 

12. Pilot the instrument with students similar to those for whom the test is 
intended. 

Reliability determination 

13. Calculate descriptive statistics and reliability coefficient. 

Validation 

14. Explore content validity by convening a panel of experts to judge the match 
of questionnaire items to construct content. 

15. Explore construct validity by conducting a differential group experiment or 
an intervention experiment. 

16. Explore criterion-related validity. 



The Validation Stage 



It is traditional to consider three types of validity: content validity, 
construct validity, and criterion-related validity. Bachman (1990, p. 236) 
suggests that validation is a unitary concept and argues that all three 
types of validity must be investigated and reported. Content validity 
can be explored by convening a panel of experts to judge the degree to 
which the instrument items actually represent the elements being tested 
(Axy, Jacobs & Razavieh, 1990; Brown, 1996). Construct validity can be 
O 
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explored by differential group experiments, intervention experiments 
(Brown, 1996), or factor analysis (Boyal, Stankov, & Cattell, 1995; Kline, 
1994). A differential groups experiment compares the performance of 
two groups on a test, one group which obviously has the construct and 
another group which obviously does not have the construct. An inter- 
vention experiment is similar but uses only one group, for example, 
first year students at the beginning of the school year and the same 
students at the end of the school year. If the students score higher with 
each subsequent instrument administration, a researcher can argue that 
the construct is being acquired. Construct validity can also be explored 
by statistical procedures such as factor analysis which seek to locate 
and identify various factors underlying the construction of an instru- 
ment. Criterion-related validity can be explored by demonstrating a 
relationship between test scores of a pilot group similar to those for 
whom the instrument is designed and some other criterion instrument 
which is believed to measure the construct being tested, such as: ability 
as defined by group membership, a recognized test of the same ability, 
or success on a task that involves the ability being tested (Bachman, 
1990, p. 248). 

Table 2 lists and summarizes the general stages and specific steps in 
creating and validating a questionnaire. While in practice it might not be 
possible or even desirable to realize all 16 procedures, they are listed 
here for the sake of completeness. 

Pilot Study 

A pilot study was conducted (Griffee, 1996c) which formed the back- 
ground of the present study. Two test sources (Mitchell, 1983; Sweetland 
& Keyser, 1991) were searched for questionnaires measuring confi- 
dence and none were found. It was determined that a questionnaire 
measuring confidence in speaking English would be constructed. Twenty 
items were brainstormed and administered to 25 university students. 
Reliability was calculated using the Cronbach alpha formula and paired 
items were correlated. A factor analysis was calculated looking for roots 
greater than one using the oblique transformation method. Three fac- 
tors were identified with eigen values greater than one suggesting that 
there are possibly three factors of interest. Two factors were identified 
as a combination of ability (Factor 1) and willingness to engage with 
others (Factor 3). Factor two was identified as outgoingness or low 
anxiety. 
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The Present Study 

The primary purpose of this paper is to explain and demonstrate 
how a questionnaire can be constructed and validated. The purpose of 
reporting the present study on the creation and validation of a question- 
naire on confidence in speaking English as a foreign language (CSEFL) 
is to illustrate the steps that were taken. The specific research questions 
addressed in this study are: 

1) What is the degree of content validity of the CSEFL? 

2) What is the degree of criterion validity of the CSEFL? 

3) What is the degree of construct validity of the CSEFL? 

Method 

Subjects : There were 250 subjects in this study drawn from four small, 
private colleges in Saitama, Japan. For the most part, the students were 
in their first or second year, were in their early 20s, and had a variety of 
majors. Approximately half of the students were males and approximately 
half were females. Proficiency scores were not available for all students. 
The entire sample of convenience consisted of each student in 10 intact 
classes. See Table 3 for group size, school, and school year. 

Materials : Version one of the CSEFL questionnaire from the pilot was taken 
as the base document. Six items having low correlations were eliminated 
and a panel of experts which consisted of two English native speaker 
(ENS) males, two ENS females, two Japanese native speakers 0NS) males, 



Table 3: Groups, Schools, School Year of Subjects & Alpha Reliability 



Group/College 


Number 


Year 


alpha reliability 


1. S. Junior College 


20 


first 


, 84 


2. M. University 


26 


second 


.88 


3- T. I. University 


21 


first 


.90 


4. S. University 


25 


first 


.92 


5. S. University 


16 


second 


.85 


6. T. I. University 


25 


third 


.92 


7. T. I. University 


39 


third 


.94 


8. S. Junior College 


21 


first 


.70 


9. S. University 


2 4 


first 


.86 


10. S. University 


33 


second 


.92 
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and two JNS females was convened to judge the adequacy of the remaining 
items. The eight panel members, equally divided by gender and ethnic 
group to reduce possible bias, were interviewed and as a result, six items 
were dropped. In addition, one item from the factor analysis did not load 
on any factor and was cut, leaving nine items from the original questionnaire. 

A theoretical model of the construct “confidence” was created which 
hypothesized three aspects of confidence: ability, assurance, and willing 
en g a g ement - By ability what is meant a command of grammar, vocabu- 
lary, and pronunciation. By assurance what is meant that the speaker has 
a feeling of security and comfort in speaking English. By willing engage- 
ment what is meant the speaker is glad to speak in English with native 
speakers of English. 

To create additional items, five colleagues (one JNS female, two ENS 
females, one JNS male, and one ENS male) were interviewed asking 
two questions each: think of a person you know who can speak (En- 
glish/Japanese) with confidence; what are some specific things they do 
that make you think they are confident? The JNSs were asked about 
persons who could speak English confidently and the ENSs were asked 
about persons who could speak Japanese confidently. Twenty-four items 
were gathered from the interviews. In addition, as a class exercise, 16 
second-year students were asked the same questions and given time to 
write their answers. Twenty-three items were collected and combined 
with the 24 colleague answers and the nine original questionnaire items 
creating a pool of 56 items. From this pool, 30 items were selected for 
inclusion in the revised questionnaire: 10 under the ability category, 11 
under the assurance category, and nine under the willing engagement 
category. An additional panel of 12 experts was convened to review 
the pool of 30 items and make recommendations for exclusion or in- 
clusion in the questionnaire. 

Procedures: The questionnaire was given to five teachers at the four schools. 
After teachers were instructed on the nature and purpose of the 
questionnaire, they administered the questionnaire in their classes and 
returned the questionnaire to the researcher, who scored it. To help establish 
criterion-related validity, teachers were asked to select one or two persons 
in each class who the teacher believed would score high on the confidence 
questionnaire and one or two students who would score low. Selection 
was to occur before the questionnaire was administered. 

Analysis: The alpha level was set at .05 and all statistics were calculated 
using StatView 4.5 statistical program for the Macintosh (Abacus Concepts, 
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1995). The statistical procedures used were Factor Analysis (FA) and 
Pearson Product-Moment Correlation. In the FA oblique rotation was 
used and the factor extraction method was the Iterated Principal Axis 
method using the squared multiple correlation for estimating the initial 
commonalties. The number of factors to extract was determined by the 
number with eigen values greater than one. All data sets were independent 
and, given the large N size, the assumptions of factor analysis e.g. normal 
distribution are assumed to have been met. 

Results 

To investigate the first research question on content validity, a 12-mem- 
ber panel (three ENS women, three ENS men, three JNS women, and three 
JNS men) was convened. An expert was defined as a person who, because 
of vocation and professional interest, might reasonably be considered as 
having both interest and knowledge of the subject area under consider- 
ation. The panel was asked to rate all items as to validity on a five-point 
Likert scale of strongly agree, agree, undecided, disagree, and strongly 
disagree. Five items received five or more negative votes and were elimi- 
nated. From the remaining items, a second CSEFL questionnaire was cre- 
ated with 24 items in the three categories of ability, assurance, and willing 
engagement, and these were randomly ordered. 

The CSEFL questionnaire is designed for typical Japanese university 
students in Japan. Since this group can be comprised of students from 
intermediate proficiency to rather low proficiency, it was felt that ex- 
posing low-level students to the items would yield useful feedback. Six 
students (three males and three females) typical of the lower profi- 
ciency student who would take the questionnaire were individually 
asked to read the new 24 item CSEFL and indicate any item or word 
which was not clear. The students did not reject any item as a whole, 
but did indicate several specific words which they did not understand. 
One such vocabulary item was the word “argue” (I can argue in English 
with native speakers) and another word was “willing” (I am willing to 
speak to many foreigners). “Argue” was changed to “discuss” and “will- 
ing” was changed to “I hope to.” After these changes were made an- 
other eight students (four males and four females) were interviewed in 
a similar manner and these eight students did not indicate any difficulty 
with the revised items. 

To investigate the second research question on criterion validity, all 
teachers were asked to nominate one or two students in each class who 
they believed would score high on the CSEFL questionnaire, and one or 
two students they believed would score low. The teachers nominated 
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Table 4: Teacher Nominations of High & Low Confidence Scorers 



Class 


N 

Nominated to 
score high 


Students 

Actually Nominated to 
scored high score low 


Actually 
scored low 


1 


20 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


26 


2 


2 


1 


0 


3 


21 


2 


2 


1 


1 


4 


25 


2 


2 


2 


1 


5 


16 


1 


1 


1 


0 


6 


25 


1 


1 


2 


2 


7 


39 


3 


3 


2 


1 


8 


21 


3 


1 


3 


1 


9 


24 


3 


1 


3 


1 


10 


33 


2 


1 


2 


0 


Total 

Percent 


250 


21 

0.71 


15 


19 

0.42 


8 



21 students they believed would score high, and 19 students they be- 
lieved would score low. Students nominated to score high were judged 
to have actually scored high if their scores were in the top one-third of 
the class and those nominated to score low were considered to have 
actually scored low if their percentage correct was in the bottom one- 
third of the class scores. Table 4 shows the results. The CSEFL agrees 
with teacher ratings 71% at the higher end and 42% at the lower end. 

To investigate the third research question on content validity, first a 
Principle Components Analysis (PCA) was used followed by Factor Analy- 
sis (FA). Hatch & Lazaraton (1991, p. 493) suggest using oblique rotation 



Table 5: Factors and Variance Proportions for the PCA 



Factors 


Magnitude 


Variance Proportion 


Factor 1 


1.724 


.322 


Factor 2 


2.159 


.090 


Factor 3 


1.178 


.049 


Factor 4 


1.129 


.047 


Factor 5 


1.113 


.046 
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factor analysis (FA) to confirm PCA because FA looks at only common 
variance and ignores error variance and variance not shared by all the 
factors. The PCA revealed 12 factors with five factors having eigen val- 
ues over one. Table 5 shows the five factors, their magnitude, and how 
much of the total variance they account for. 

During data inputting, it appeared that some of the items had been 
rated by students in a contradictory way. For example, many respon- 
dents who consistendy circled “undecided,” “disagree,” and “strongly 
disagree” for most items circled “agree” or even “strongly agree” for 
item 15 (At a party, I often talk to someone I don’t know in English). 



Table 6: Correlations of Each Item with the Total Minus Itself 



Item number as it appeared 
in the original brainstorm list 


Item number as it appeared in 
the questionnaire version 2 


Correlation 


1 


5 


.568 


2 


11 


.669 


3 


17 


.458 


4 


1 


.545 


5 


9 


.543 


6 


21 


.486 


7 


20 


.474 


8 


8 


.550 


9 


19 


.467 


10 


4 


.656 


11 


12 


.668 


12 


13 


.573 


13 


22 


.545 


14 


14 


.426 


15 


6 


.499 


16 


24 


.455 


17 


18 


.531 


18 


15 


.033* 


19 


7 


.505 


20 


10 


.544 


21 


16 


.496 


22 


3 


.368 


23 


23 


.435 


24 


2 


.551 



Note. * = non-significant correlation, all others significant at p < .05. 
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Table 7: Factors and Variance Proportions for the FA 



Factors 


Magnitude 


Variance Proportion 


Factor 1 


5.440 


.363 


Factor 2 


1.332 


.089 


Factor 3 


.556 


.037 



Why would students who consistently indicate that they do not like 
speaking English suddenly indicate that at parties they would talk to a 
stranger in English? Perhaps a construct other than confidence is being 
tapped. Kline (1995) suggests using item analysis to remove bad items 
and factor the reduced set. Each item was correlated against the total 
minus itself which resulted in the correlations in Table 6. 

Table 6 shows questionnaire items 1-8, which were the items hypoth- 
esized to measure factor one (ability), items 9-16, factor two (assur- 
ance), and items 17-24, factor three (willing engagement). The five highest 
correlations in each of the three groups were selected and refactored. 



Table 8: Factor Loadings: Oblique Solution Primary Pattern Matrix 





Factor 1 


Factor 2 


Factor 3 


Item 1 


.520* 


.147 


-.036 


Item 2 


-.804 


.731* 


-.001 


Item 4 


.178 


.691* 


.009 


Item 5 


.546* 


.202 


.044 


Item 6 


.198 


.396* 


.081 


Item 7 


.396* 


.307* 


-.077 


Item 8 


.714* 


-.065 


-.006 


Item 9 


.717* 


-.038 


-.048 


Item 10 


.576* 


.076 


-.001 


Item 11 


. 779* 


-.018 


.053 


Item 12 


.043 


.379* 


.442* 


Item 13 


.012 


.138 


.992* 


Item 16 


-.024 


. 611 * 


.104 


Item 18 


.348* 


.214 


.080 


Item 22 


.593* 


-.048 


.114 



Note: * = factor loadings at 30 or higher 
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FA shows three factors, two of which have eigen values over one. The 
magnitude and proportion of the variance of all factors can be seen in 
Table 7. The oblique solution primary pattern matrix, Table 8, shows 
nine items load on factor one, six items load on factor two, and two 
items load on factor three. 

It was hypothesized that five items would load on each of three 
factors. Results show that all five of the items predicted to load on 
ability, did so (items 5, 11, 1, 9, and 8), that three out of five predicted 
items loaded on assurance (items 4, 12, and 6), but that none of the 
predicted items loaded on willing engagement. In addition, four items 
loaded in ways which were not predicted (items 7, 10, 18, and 22). 
Items 7 and 12 load at significant levels on two factors and were cut 
from CSEFL version three as well as item 13 which loaded only on factor 
three. This left 12 items for the working version of the questionnaire 
which appears in the Appendix as version three. 



The first question is, what is the degree of content validity of the 
CSEFL? To bring about content validation, two steps must be taken. 
One, it must be decided what the instrument is claiming to measure and 
two, it must be decided how to measure the representativeness of each 
part of the instrument. Condition one has been met in that a model of 
confidence in speaking English as a foreign language was created which 
hypothesized three content areas. Condition two has been met in that a 
panel of experts rated each item in each of the three content areas. All 
items in the CSEFL have a high degree of panel approval, thus content 
validly can be claimed. 

The second question is, what is the degree of criterion validity of the 



Since there are no known reliable or valid measures of confidence in 
speaking English as a foreign language, this paper uses teacher judg- 
ment as a criterion. Criterion response as measured by teacher judg- 
ments of students who will score high and students who will score low 
was mixed. Teachers were generally able to identify students who would 
score high, but less able to identify students who would score low. One 
possible explanation is that the CSEFL questionnaire is valid for identify- 
ing speakers who are confident, but is not valid for identifying speakers 
who are not confident. Another possible explanation is that teachers 
cannot adequately judge certain types of students who appear as not 
having confidence when in fact, they do. This researcher marked one 
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female student as being low in confidence whereas her score placed her 
in about in the middle of the class. In a subsequent class exercise, this 
student declared herself to be an analytic learner who likes solitary 
tasks such as reading (Nunan, 1988, p. 91). It may be possible that her 
learning style was interpreted as lack of confidence. It may be necessary 
to include learning style in addition to the results of a questionnaire 
such as the CSEFL in compiling a student profile. Against teacher judg- 
ment of high achievement, the CSEFL has a relatively satisfactory rating 
and thus at least partial criterion-related validity can be claimed. 

The third question is, what is the degree of construct validity of the 
CSEFL? The results of the factor analysis are not as clear as we might 
wish. The high Cronbach alpha reliability coefficients might indicate 
that high internal consistency in fact reflects item redundancy in which 
items are little more than paraphrases of each other (Boyal, Stankov, & 
Cattell, 1995, p. 436). On the other hand, two of the factors have high 
predicted loadings, which tends to support the validity of the hypoth- 
esized construct. The loadings on the third factor are so low as to indi- 
cate not only that is particular factor is not supported but also that no 
additional factor can be substantiated. It may be the case that the lack of 
a full theoretical model accounting for and describing the construct of 
confidence leaves us in ignorance as to additional factors. Finally, Boyal, 
Stankov, and Cattell (1995, p. 421) indicate that while FA provides evi- 
dence as to construct validity, which is important, such evidence alone 
is insufficient. They maintain that predictive evidence alone is essential, 
and future research may be necessary along those lines. However, the 
construct validity, criterion validity, and construct validity obtained in 
the present study suggest that we can argue for partial construct valida- 
tion. Taking all three types of validation procedures into consideration, 
it can be argued that the CSEFL is a valid instrument for purposes of 
researching groups while maintaining some reservations when it comes 
to individuals keeping in mind the warning of Bachman and Palmer 
(1996, p. 22) that “it is important for test developers and users to realize 
that test validation is an on-going process and that the interpretations 
we make of test scores can never be considered absolutely valid.” 



Conclusion 

This paper has pointed out that the vast majority of the question- 
naires used in ESL and EFL classroom research offer no evidence of 
validation and that conclusions based on the results of such question- 
naires are problematic. There might be at least three reasons for this 
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state of affairs. One is that teacher-researchers do not believe it is neces- 
sary to report validity or reliability. Second, validity is seen as residing in 
the instrument. If the instrument was considered valid in another coun- 
try for another student population, then it must be valid in this country 
for our students. Third, and closely related, is the idea that if an instru- 
ment has been judged valid once, then it must be valid for all time. 
None of these assumptions are correct and their combined effect is the 
continued use of invalid and unreliable instruments which results in 
flawed research. The present study indicates some of the necessary steps 
and procedures teacher-researchers can take to promote valid and reli- 
able research instruments. 
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Appendix: Version 3 of Confidence in Speaking Questionnaire 
Confidence in Speaking English v.3 



Name 



Student # 



How confident are you in speaking English? 
Circle your best answer for each statement. 



For example: 

• I like ice cream. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree 

1. I can be interviewed in English. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree 

2. I would like to study in an English speaking country. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree 

3. I like speaking English. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree 

4. I can discuss in English with native speakers. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree 

5. When I speak English I feel cheerful. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree 

6. I can speak English easily. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree 



Strongly disagree 

Strongly disagree 
Strongly disagree 
Strongly disagree 
Strongly disagree 
Strongly disagree 
Strongly disagree 



7. I can show an English speaking visitor around the campus and answer 
questions. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 



8. I say something to other people in English everyday. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 

9. I can give my opinion in English when talking to a native speaker. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 

10. I look for chances to speak English. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 

11. I will speak to a group of people in English. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 

12. I am relaxed when speaking English. 

Strongly agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly disagree 




On Reading-Writing Relationships in First 
and Foreign Languages 

Ahmad Abu-Akel 

University of California, Los Angeles 

Reading and writing are related. Inasmuch as reading and writing are both 
language processes, we can assume relationships between them. More specifically, 
since both involve the visual processing of language (as compared, for example, 
with oral/aural processing of language) we may even postulate certain medium- 
dependent relationships. However the exact nature of these relationships, as 
well as the implications of these relationships for teaching methods and materials, 
remain unclear. Research in the last decade has begun to yield insights into 
various aspects of the nature of the relationships. This paper first characterizes 
ways one might conceptualize reading-writing relationships, then discusses 
general findings from first, second, and foreign language research on the nature 
of reading-writing relationships, and finally, reports the results of a foreign- 
language reading-writing relationships study conducted for college Arabic and 
Hebrew native speakers studying English as a foreign language in Israel. 
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M any different ways for conceptualizing a relationship between 
reading and writing exist. For example, one might be primarily 
interested in writing, and wonder about the correlations of 
reading to writing, or the influence of the processes and products of 
reading on writing. That is, one might be interested in reading to write. 
Or, one might be primarily interested in reading and wonder about the 
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correlations of writing to reading, or the influence of the process and 
products of writing to reading. That is, one might be interested in writing 
to read. One might assume that reading and writing are two sides of the 
same coin and focus on their similarities and differences in terms of 
mental processing, or one might focus on the asymmetric relationship 
of reading to writing — namely that writers must read, but readers do not 
necessarily have to write. One might be interested in reading the outcomes 
or products of writing, and from this perspective, one could be interested 
in a writer reading his or her own product, and the effects of such 
reading on revision or subsequent writing. Or, one might be interested 
in the reading done by others of the written products of writers and of 
the writing process; in other words, one might be interested in reading 
as the interpretation of writing. One might be interested in either the 
cognitive aspects of the relationship between reading-writing as mental 
processes, or one might be more interested in the social aspects of 
reading and writing and the role of literacy in culture. Or one might 
conceptualize the relationship between reading and writing from either 
a dynamic or static perspective. From a dynamic perspective, one would 
be interested in how the nature of the relationship changes over time, 
developmentally, or how it may vary over different situations, purposes, 
goals, and even over different languages (first or second, or third and 
fourth languages). Finally, and this list is not meant to be exhaustive but 
merely suggestive, one might be merely interested in the reading-writing 
relationship as it applies to what we might characterize as “ordinary” 
texts (simple narrative or expository texts), or in literary or aesthetic 
texts. Thus, there are many ways to think about reading-writing 
relationships, and extant research has indeed taken various orientations 
to the relationship. 

Giving all the different ways of conceptualizing the relationship be- 
tween reading and writing, one can understand that there are about as 
many different models of the reading-writing relationship. Each model 
presents those aspects of the relationship as reflected by the respective 
conceptualizations. Thus, there is no one model of the reading-writing 
relationship. Each model presents those aspects of the relationship of 
specific interest or focus to the researcher who developed it. Every 
researcher necessarily works within a paradigm, and every model has 
its own dominant focus. 

Regardless of the model(s) to follow, adult learners have two pri- 
mary sources from which to construct a second language system: knowl- 
edge of their first language and input from the second language (Carson, 
Carrell, Silberst, Kroll & Kuehn, 1990). There is evidence that second 
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learners utilize both of these sources in acquiring second language 
literacy skills. 

According to Stotsky (1984) and Tierney and Leys (1986), reading- 
writing research in English as a first or native language has shown from 
correlational evidence that “better writers tend to be better readers (of 
their own writing as well as of other reading material), that better writ- 
ers tend to read more than poorer readers” (Stotsky, 1984, p. l6). Krashen 
similarly reports that “a variety of studies indicate that voluntary plea- 
sure reading contributes to the development of writing ability” (1984, p. 
4), and that “several studies report statistically significant correlations 
between reading ability and writing ability” (1984, p. 5). With respect to 
experimental studies, extant research suggests that while writing in- 
struction, exercises and practice may improve writing, they may not 
have significant effects on reading. On the other hand, studies that sought 
to improve writing by providing reading experiences in place of gram- 
mar study or additional writing practice found that these experiences 
were as beneficial as, or more beneficial than, grammar study or extra 
writing practice (Weaver, 1994; Zamel, 1992). Thus, while additional 
writing instruction and practice may improve writing, it may not im- 
prove reading. Additional reading, however, improves both reading and 
writing (Stotsky, 1984; Krashen, 1984). Stotsky concludes “it is possible 
that reading experience may be as critical a factor in developing writing 
ability as writing instruction itself’ (1984, p. 17). 

Several researchers have explored the issues of interlingual and 
intralingual transfer of literacy skills in the development of second and 
foreign language proficiency. Interlingual refers to the transfer from LI 
to L2 reading, and from LI writing to L2 writing. Intralingual refers to 
the transfer within LI or L2 of reading skills to writing skills and vice 
versa. Cummins (1981) made a strong case for interlingual transfer of 
literacy skills. He claimed that there is a cognitive/academic proficiency 
that is common to all languages and that this common language profi- 
ciency allows for the transfer of literacy-related skills across languages. 
Some empirical studies have supported Cummins’ claim (Canale, Frenette, 
& Belanger, 1988; Edelsky, 1982; Goldman, Reyes, & Verhagen, 1984; 
Mace-Matluck, Dominguez, Holtzman, & Hoover, 1983). For example, 
the Mace-Matluck et al. (1983) study examined English literacy among 
students of Cantonese language background and found a significant 
correlation between literacy acquired in English and literacy level achieved 
in Cantonese prior to English instruction. In another study, Hirose and 
Sasaki (1994) investigated the relationship between Japanese students’ 
English L2 expository writing and LI writing ability and their L2 profi- 
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ciency. Their findings were that LI writing was highly correlated with L2 
writing ability and that L2 proficiency contributed to L2 writing quality. 
However, the transfer of literacy-related skills suggested here is limited 
by Clarke’s (1978) threshold hypothesis (see also Alderson, 1984; Cziko, 
1978). McLaughlin’s (1987) data also suggest that transfer of literacy 
skills may not be as automatic as Cummins claims. Thus, the picture of 
interlingual transfer of literacy-related skills is complicated by the no- 
tion of a language proficiency threshold suggested by Cummins (1981), 
Clarke (1978), and Cziko (1978), and by the possibility that this thresh- 
old may be a necessary yet not a sufficient condition for transfer to 
occur, as McLaughlin (1987) suggested. 

Intralingual transfer, that is, the mutual influence of reading and writ- 
ing in the second language, occurs as a result of literacy events in the 
second language which provide the learner with information about the 
forms, function, and processes used in literacy activities in the develop- 
ing language system. Whatever form this second language literacy input 
may take, it is almost certainly not the case that second language learn- 
ers acquire reading skills only from writing. Thus, in addition to what- 
ever interlingual transfer effects there are in the L2 from the LI, there are 
also intralingual effects within the L2 from the influence of L2 reading 
upon L2 writing and vice versa. 

Sarig (1988), Sarig and Folman (1988), and Folman’s (1991a, 1991b) 
works provide insight into the reading-writing relationships in a second 
or foreign language. They have investigated several aspects of how aca- 
demic literacy skills relate to L2. Sarig (1988) presented a case study of 
writing an LI (i.e., Hebrew) study-summary for both LI and L2 (i.e., 
English) texts as an example of what she called a reading-writing “en- 
counter.” Her analysis of mentalistic data protocols with a text process- 
ing model showed summarization to be a complex mental process 
involving a number of “cognitive” moves, and further showed that, in 
terms of the quality of resulting product, summarization from texts in LI 
was closely related to summarization from texts in L2, suggesting a transfer 
of summarization skills from LI to L2 reading. Moreover, Sarig and Folman 
(1988) proposed an Academic Literacy Test (ALT) based on the notion of 
reading and writing as “one integrative meaning construction process” 
(1988, p. 2). Folman (1991a) presented empirical evidence not only of the 
effectiveness of explicit training in academic literacy tasks, but also of the 
transfer of training in academic literacy, and of specifically explicit training 
in tackling the ALT tasks, from LI (Hebrew) to L2 (English). 

At any rate, while most reading-writing researchers are immersed in 
generating a model that encompasses the “enigmatic” relationship be- 
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tween reading and writing, little work is done that deals with reading- 
writing classrooms. This area of study is of extreme importance espe- 
cially as we try to integrate not only reading and writing, but all language 
skills, and language skills across content and curriculum areas-and not 
have to identify the classroom as either writing or reading. The study 
reported below will try to shed some light on some of the aspects per- 
taining to reading-writing classrooms. 



Through examining the first language and foreign language reading 
and writing abilities of college students studying English as a foreign 
language, te study attempted to determine the relationships across lan- 
guages [Arabic or Hebrew (LI) and English (FL)], and across modalities 
(reading and writing) in the acquisition of English literacy skills on an 
academic level. 

Although some research studies (e.g., Canale, Frenette, & Belanger, 
1988; Clarke, 1978; Cziko, 1978; McLaughlin, 1987) have looked at the 
transfer of literacy skills across languages, and a few studies (Flahive & 
Bailey, 1988; Janopoulous, 1986) have examined reading-writing rela- 
tionships in L2, there are virtually no studies that attempted to describe 
how these two strands are related for the same individual engaged in 
developing literacy skills in his foreign language. By looking at relation- 
ships between reading and writing abilities in both first and foreign 
language, we can begin to describe the contributions of first language 
literacy skills and the contributions of foreign language reading and 
writing experiences to the development of literacy in foreign language. 
Underlying these issues is the question of the role that language profi- 
ciency plays. 

In this paper, five basic questions are of interest: 

a) Is there a relationship between first and foreign language read- 
ing abilities? 

b) Is there a relationship between first and foreign language writ- 
ing abilities? 

c) Is there a relationship between reading and writing in the 
learner’s first language? 

d) Is there a relationship between reading and writing in the 
learner’s foreign language? 

e) Does foreign language proficiency affect interlingual or 
intralingual transfer? 



The Study 
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Method 

Subjects: A total of 55 native speakers of Arabic and 45 native speakers 
of Hebrew participated in the study. All the subjects were second year 
English students in a teacher training college. All subjects had received 
formal education in English for at least 10 years; and none was a native 
speaker of English. The level of education achieved in the first language 
was nearly equivalent for both groups (high school level). The assessment 
of the subjects’ proficiency in English was based on their grades in the 
writing course, their grades on the reading course, their grades on the 
Israeli national English matriculation exam, and a placement test adapted 
from the English psychometric exam for admissions to universities in 
Israel. On this basis the students’ language proficiency varied from low- 
intermediate (those who had an average of 50-60 from a maximum of 
100) to advanced (over 85). The subjects were each assigned to one of 
three language proficiency levels: low-intermediate (level 1), with 8 
subjects; high-intermediate (level 2), with 6l; and advanced (level 3), 
with 31. Table 1 shows the respective groups according to their FL 
proficiency and native language. 



Table 1: Estimated FL Proficiency 
for Arabic and Hebrew Native Speakers 



Arabic Speakers in = 55) Hebrew Speakers in = 45) 



FL Proficiency 


n 


% 


n 


% 


Level 1 (50-60) 


4 


7 


4 


9 


Level 2 (60-85) 


43 


78 


18 


40 


Level 3 (85 + ) 


8 


15 


23 


51 



Materials: Materials consisted of writing prompts and cloze passages in 
both the first and the foreign language. The writing prompts were 
designed to elicit comparison/contrast rhetorical organization, a common 
pattern of academic discourse and one that presents a clearly discernible 
set of tasks. (The comparison/contrast type is organized on the basis of 
opposing viewpoints, either alternative views giving equal weight to 
two sides, or a pair of views both clearly favoring one side.) The LI 
prompt was administered in Arabic or Hebrew. Subjects were instructed 
to discuss choices in career selection based on the relative availability of 
job options. The FL prompt-designed to be addressed in English by an 
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EFL population-asked subjects to write about the importance of belonging 
to a group or of being an individual in order to achieve one’s goals. 

The native language reading passages to be turned into cloze readings 
were selected by three teachers of each language; three Hebrew teachers 
and three Arabic teachers. The passages selected followed the following 
criteria: (a) The topic of the passage must be of general interest; (b) the 
passage must be authentic text aimed at readers with high school level 
reading skills; (c) the passage must exhibit comparison and contrast rhe- 
torical organization; and (d) the length of the passage must be between 
300 and 400 words. The Arabic article was about differences between 
Jewish and Arab schools in Israel, and the Hebrew article was about rural 
versus urban life styles. The English text, selected by English native speak- 
ers, discussed the effect of environment on dress codes. 

After the passages were selected, the teachers of each language used 
cloze procedures on the passages, following a 7th word deletion rate 
and maintaining the first sentence of each passage intact. The English 
passage contained 52 blanks; the Arabic 44 blanks; and the Hebrew, 44 
blanks. Instructions included sample sentences with words written in 
the blanks. All passages were then typed, and the space allotted for 
each cloze item was standardized across languages. 

Procedures: All writing tasks preceded all reading tasks so the reading 
passages would not provide models for writing and thereby affect writing 
performance. LI and FL tasks were counterbalanced. 

Subjects were given between 30 and 45 minutes to complete each of 
the four tasks. Tasks were administered over a two-week period to 
ensure that language learning between task administration would not 
significantly affect results. No dictionaries were allowed, and students 
were not given additional instructions apart from those appearing with 
the essay prompts and cloze passages. 

Scoring: Both the first language essays (Arabic and Hebrew) and the 
English essays were evaluated by native speakers of those languages 
using 6-point scales. Each essay was scored by two raters; essays with 
scores that differed by two or more points were read by a third rater and 
the extreme score was dropped. The score for each essay was the average 
of two raters. 

The English essays were scored using a 6-point scale developed to 
score the Test of Written English (TWE) portion of the TOEFL (Appen- 
dix A). All three raters had been trained by the researcher and assistants 
as to how to score based on the TWE criteria. 
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Since no guidelines existed for Arabic or Hebrew essay scoring, the 
raters of these essays developed a scoring guideline by following a two- 
step process. First they were asked to sort the essays into six piles, with 
each pile corresponding to a degree of proficiency: Essays ranked 6 
were the best, and 1 the worst. Then the raters were asked to write a set 
of descriptors characterizing the features of each of the six groups of 
essays, resulting in a written 6-point scale for Arabic (Appendix B) and 
Hebrew (Appendix C) essays. Though some intrinsic language-specific 
differences are expected, the three languages’ criteria for essay evalua- 
tion focusing on coherence, topic development, and language usage 
were all similar. 

The English, Arabic and Hebrew raters were all experienced (mini- 
mum five years of experience) in teaching writing classes at the college 
and university levels. Estimates of interrater reliability (coefficient al- 
pha) for the two primary raters in each essay category are reported in 
Table 2, along with percent of rater agreement, rater means, and stan- 
dard deviation. Although a third rater was used to provide as accurate 
an average holistic rating as possible for use in analyses, coefficient 
alpha and percent agreement are reported to provide information about 
the functioning of the three 6-point holistic scoring scales. Rater agree- 
ment was operationally defined as ratings within one scale point. Coef- 
ficient alphas ranged from .78 (FL essay) to .92 (Arabic essays). The 
alpha reported for the FL essay raters is low, in part due to the relatively 
restricted variability of the second rater’s ratings ( SD = .76). The agree- 



Table 2: Essay Rater Means, Standard Deviations, 
Percent Agreement, & Coefficient Alphas 



Essay Language 


Rater 
1 2 


Percent Agreement 


Coefficient Alphas 


Arabic in = 55) 










M 


3.00 


3.2 


0.98 


0.92 


SD 


1.6 


0.5 






Hebrew in = 45) 










M 


3.1 


2.9 


0.67 


0.87 


SD 


1.7 


1.3 






English in = 100) 










M 


3.5 


3.3 


0.91 


0.78 


SD 


1.00 


0.76 
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ment rate between the two FL essay raters of 91% and the reported 
alpha are evidence of rating system reliability. Either one or both of the 
raters assigned ratings of 3 to 71% of the FL essays and 4 to 84%. 

Because the sample was initially distributed into six categories by 
raters, the method used for constructing the LI essay rating scales yielded 
greater rating variability compared to the FL scales. Coefficient alpha for 
the Hebrew essays was .87, although the rater agreement was only 67%. 
The first Hebrew rater consistently rated essays higher than did the 
second rater. The Arabic essay ratings had both higher interrater reliabil- 
ity (.92) and higher rater agreement (98%). Cloze passages were scored 
using exact-word scoring, since Oiler’s (1979) review of cloze research 
indicated that although percentage scores may be lower with exact- 
word scoring, rank order should remain the same with exact-word or 
acceptable substitute scoring. 



Results 

Mean scores by task are reported in Table 3. The mean for the He- 
brew cloze test was 29 9, and for the Arabic the mean was 32.8, out of 
a total 44 blanks on each test. The differences in means was not signifi- 
cant, as revealed by the t test at .05 level of significance, suggesting that 
the subjects are equally competent in this language skill. The mean 
score of the Hebrew subjects on the English cloze was 24.5; the Arabic 
was 21 (52 blanks total), reflecting the different FL language proficiencies 
of the two groups. 

The LI essay scores (Table 3) were comparable for the two groups: 
The Hebrew mean was 3.2, the Arabic, 3 3. The English essay scores 
again reflected the difference in FL language proficiency: the Hebrew 
subjects’ mean rating was 3.6, and the Arabic subjects’, 3.1. This differ- 
ence in FL proficiency between the two subject groups should be kept 



Table 3: Task Means & Standard Deviations 



Task 


Maximum score 


Hebrew ( n 


= 45) 


Arabic (n 


= 55) 






M 


SD 


M 


SD 


LI cloze 


44 


29.9 


4.1 


32.8 


3.1 


FL cloze 


52 


24.5 


6.1 


21 


5.2 


LI essay 


6 


3.2 


1.56 


3.3 


1.5 


FL essay 


6 


3.6 


0.75 


3.1 


0.70 


o 
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in mind as a possible source of influence on the analysis relating to LI 
and FL language skills. 

The relationships between LI and FL reading and writing were inves- 
tigated initially by examining the correlation coefficients. Weak to mod- 
erate correlations are reported in Table 4. Correlations magnitudes for 
the reading-writing relationship may be considered in terms of Shanahan 
and Lomax’s (1986) proposed model of the reading-writing relation- 
ship, which argues for the existence of multiple relations (i.e., interac- 
tions among language skills such as word analysis, spelling knowledge, 
and word recognition may differ within and across discourse levels), as 
well as the possibility that the nature of the reading-writing relationship 
might change with development and thus not be linearly related. In this 
case, the Pearson correlation thus may underestimate the actual rela- 
tionship between these two language skills. 



Table 4: Correlations by Language Groups for LI and FL 
Reading and Writing Tasks 





Hebrew (n = 45) 


Arabic ( n = 55) 


LI reading x FL reading 


r= 0.37* 


r = 0.51** 


LI writing x FL writing 


r = 0.02 


r = 0.23* 


LI reading x LI writing 


r = 0.30* 


r = 0.50** 


FL reading x FL writing 


r = 0.54** 


r = 0.27* 



*p < .05 
**p < .01 



The correlations in Table 4 show the following relationships: (1) LI 
and FL reading scores had weak to moderate correlations for both the 
Hebrew and Arabic subjects; (2) LI and FL writing scores showed weak 
positive correlations for the Arabic but not for the Hebrew subjects; 
(3) LI reading and writing showed weak to moderate correlations for 
both groups, as did FL reading and writing. For both groups, there are 
stronger relationships between reading abilities across languages than 
between writing abilities across languages. The Ll-FL writing relation- 
ships for Arabic is weak, and for the Hebrew subjects it is not signifi- 
cant. The correlations in Table 4 also show that for the Hebrew subjects 
the relationship between reading and writing is strongest in FL, but for 
the Arabic subjects the reading-writing relationship is strongest in LI. 
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Reading and writing are related, but the strength and nature of the 
relationship differs for each of these groups, either due to language or 
other background variable differences. In this respect, one should prob- 
ably mention that the difference between the Arabic and Hebrew groups 
could lie in the fact that though English, is by definition, a foreign 
language for both groups, for the Arab students English is taught as a 
third language after the Arabic and Hebrew languages, and for the 
Hebrew subjects it is only the “second language,” after Hebrew. Or it 
could be attributed to some idiosyncratic writing styles different lan- 
guages have. That is, superb writing in Arabic is dependent on the use 
of highly elaborative and descriptive vocabulary. Moreover, Arabic writ- 
ing is not direct, and is rather manipulative. The ability to manipulate 
language is measured against writing quality. Thus, and as can be no- 
ticed from the evaluative criteria on the use of vocabulary (Appendices 
A-C), good English writing resembles to some extent that of Hebrew, 
and both are different from Arabic. Therefore, the differences in results 
between Arabic and Hebrew subjects may in part be attributed to these 
sets of circumstances. 

The means and correlations by FL proficiency levels showed pattern 
differences by language groups and by levels. However, because of the 
n-sizes for Level 1 (4 each for Hebrew and Arabic) and for the level 3 
Arabic group (8), it is difficult to draw conclusions about the role that 
language proficiency plays in these reading- writing relationships. At 
any rate, two trends, although not statistically significant, did appear 
that are worth noting. First, FL reading and writing scores tended to 
increase as FL proficiency increased. This trend is confirmed by Hirose 
and Sasaki (1994) who report that Japanese EFL students’ general L2 
proficiency contributed significantly to the quality of the their L2 writ- 
ing. Similar results were also reported by Cumming (1989) and 
Pennington and So (1993). 

Second, however, LI reading and writing scores tended to decrease 
as FL proficiency increased. This was particularly noticeable for LI writ- 
ing, where means for both groups decreased from an average of 3.4 at 
level 2 proficiency, to 2.8 at level 3. It appears that LI writing skills are 
rated weaker as L2 proficiency increases. Potentially, there could be a 
number of explanations for this trend. It is possible that this is a reflec- 
tion of the fact that students in an FL academic environment (obtaining 
a degree in the English language) are not engaged in LI academic writ- 
ing activities of the type we are measuring (comparison/contrast). In 
fact, Abu-Akel (1996) has reported a correlation between the rhetorical 
organization of the text and one’s reading and/or writing ability. The 
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resulting attrition may be similar, then, to the phenomenon of language 
loss that occurs when language is no longer used sufficiently to main- 
tain proficiency. This seems particularly true for the Arabic subjects, 
whose writing and speaking modes are completely different (i.e. diglos- 
sia). Still, these results by language proficiency must be interpreted cau- 
tiously, given the low numbers of subjects on these levels. 



Discussion 

The data suggest that interlingual transfer can occur, but that the 
pattern and the strength of this pattern varies according to first language 
background and other aspects of educational background. For reading, 
the transfer from LI to FL was similar for both Hebrew and Arabic 
subjects, but for writing, the transfer from LI to FL was different. These 
differences may be a function of FL language proficiency. Another pos- 
sibility, though it is not investigated here, is that cultural differences are 
reflected in the literacy practices and abilities of the two groups. There 
is more “cultural overlap” between Hebrew and English than for Arabic 
and English (Abu-Rabia, 1995). Abu-Rabia (1995) has found that cultural 
background and social contexts contribute either negatively or posi- 
tively to L2 learning: the greater the “cultural overlap” the more positive 
the contribution to one’s L2 learning. Altarriba and Forsythe (1993) also 
contend that cultural schemata has bearing on one’s ability to read and 
write in L2. Lack of knowledge of cultural schemata may obscure one’s 
understanding of the writer’s message, or result in an inability to ex- 
press oneself in a manner that is appropriate for that culture. In more 
general terms, anybody who has tried to learn a second language to any 
considerable depth, particularly where there is little “cultural overlap,” 
say English-Arabic or English-Japanese rather than Italian-French, will 
recognize that learning and using idioms, for example, involves attain- 
ing a deep understanding of the social practices which underlie the use 
of any particular expression in a specific context. More insight into this 
area indeed calls for further research. 

Beyond cultural and proficiency variables, some of the differences 
between Arabic and Hebrew students could be related to the functional 
nature of these languages. Arabic is a classic diglossic language, where 
the spoken mode (the Low variety) is not written, and Classic Arabic 
(the High variety), is learned as a second language and used as the 
writing mode (Ferguson, 1991). In a study conducted by Abu-Asbi (1995), 
Arabic diglossia emerged as a significant factor effecting Arabic speak- 
ers’ proficiency in English. An Arabic student not only has to transfer 
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listening and speaking skills from first to second language, as is the case 
for the Hebrew speaker, but in fact as a reader/writer has to transfer 
second language skills to a third language. In this respect, and as argued 
by Geva and Ryan (1993) the number of languages learned could inter- 
fere with one’s extent of proficiency in any one language. 

The results also suggest that reading ability transfers more easily from 
LI to FL than does writing ability. In fact, a weak relationship for Ll-FL 
writing is indicated by the correlations for both groups. The results 
pertaining to the contribution of LI writing to L2 writing in this study fail 
to confirm the results reported by Hirose and Sasaki (1994). They report 
that LI writing ability significantly contributes to L2 writing ability. The 
difference between the present study and theirs remains obscure for 
there could be a variability in the definition employed for whether or 
not language proficiency evaluations are comparable in both studies. 

At any rate, further research is needed to determine whether the 
different variables that predict Hebrew and Arabic writing scores are the 
result of FL proficiency, cultural differences, or the diglossic situation in 
writing skills. It seems that LI and FL educational levels interact in vari- 
ous complex ways. 



Conclusions and Pedagogical Implications 

Given the exploratory nature of this study, any teaching implications 
based on these preliminary findings should be treated with caution. 
Still, the results suggest some general implications for the classroom. 

As other studies have suggested (e.g., Carson et al., 1990), there are 
significant correlations between LI and FL reading for both Arabic and 
Hebrew groups. That is, there is a positive relationship between reading 
in the first and reading in the foreign language. Although other factors 
may be important, the relationship could and should be exploited in FL 
reading pedagogy. LI reading skills can and should be used in FL read- 
ing pedagogy, but the instructor should not depend on automatic trans- 
fer of LI reading abilities/skills to FL reading. Similar implications are 
suggested by Carson et al. (1990), however, for ESL Japanese and Chi- 
nese adult learners 

The weak correlation between LI and FL writing for the Arabic sub- 
jects, and the lack of correlation of LI and FL writing for the Hebrew 
subjects (whose proficiency was higher), suggest that the extent to which 
LI may be exploited or used in FL writing pedagogy may be limited to 
lower FL proficiency levels and/or certain LI language groups. This 
implication is supported by Kobayashi and Rinnert (1992). In their study, 
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among other things, they investigated the effect of Japanese EFL profi- 
ciency on writing quality. Their findings suggest that while lower-profi- 
ciency students may benefit from LI (in the form of translation from LI), 
higher-proficiency students generally do not benefit very much from it. 
Hence the writing teacher may rely even less than the reading teacher 
on the transfer of LI writing skills to L2 writing. 

The differences in the reading-writing relationships between the Arabic 
and Hebrew groups suggest that if the nature of the LI and FL reading- 
writing relationship changes as FL proficiency develops, then the extent to 
which LI may be relied on in pedagogy also changes with FL literacy 
development. That is, whereas teachers may be able to exploit LI literacy 
relationships in the transfer of FL literacy practices at lower proficiency 
levels, they cannot do so reliably at more advanced FL levels. Here, teach- 
ers need to rely more on the developing FL literacy. In other words, at 
lower proficiency levels, interlingual transfer may be more important, where 
as at higher proficiency levels, intralingual input may be the more signifi- 
cant source for developing FL literacy skills. 

Finally, the results reported here can be further enhanced by adding 
raters and/or adding a wider range of reading and writing topics that 
would help unravel the effect of different topics on the nature of the 
reading-writing relationship. Further research should address the issues 
of LI and FL scale equivalency and rating variability raised in this ex- 
ploratory study. Moreover, we need to learn more about the ways in 
which FL writing skills are affected by interlingual transfer and intralingual 
input; and to investigate further those literacy practices of these two 
groups that may relate to different patterns of FL literacy acquisition. 

Ahmad Abu-Akel, of Bar-Ilan University, Israel, is currently at the 
University of California, Los Angeles, Department of TESL/Applied 
Linguistics. 
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Appendix A: Test of Written English (TWE) Scoring Guidelines* 

6 Clearly demonstrates competence in writing on both the rhetorical and syn- 
tactic levels, though it may have occasional errors. 

A paper in this category 

- is well organized and well developed 

- effectively addresses the writing task 

- uses appropriate details to a support thesis or illustrate ideas 

- shows unity, coherence, and progression 

- displays consistent facility in the use of language 

- demonstrates syntactic variety and appropriate word choice 

5 Demonstrates competence in writing on both the rhetorical and syntactic 
levels, though it will have occasional errors. 

A paper in this category 

- is generally well organized and well developed, though it may have 
fewer details than does a level 6 paper 

- may address some parts of the task more effectively than others 

- shows unity, coherence, and progression 

- demonstrates some syntactic variety and range of vocabulary 

- displays facility in language, though it may have more errors than does 
a level 6 paper 

4 Demonstrates minimal competence in writing in both the rhetorical and 
syntactic levels. 

A paper in this category 

- is adequately organized 

- addresses the writing topic adequately but may slight parts of the task 

- uses some details to support a thesis or illustrate ideas 

- demonstrates adequate but undistinguished or inconsistent facility with 
syntax and usage 

- may contain some serious errors that occasionally obscure meaning 

3 Demonstrates some developing competence in writing, but remains flawed 
on either the rhetorical or syntactic level or both. 

A paper in this category shows: 

- inadequate organization or development 

- failure to support or illustrate generalization with appropriate or suffi- 
cient detail 

- an accumulation of errors in sentence structure and/or usage 

- a noticeably inappropriate choice of words or word forms 
2 Suggests incompetence in writing. 

A paper in this category is seriously flawed by one or more of the follow- 
ing weaknesses: 

- failure to organize or develop 

- little or no detail, or irrelevant specifics 

- serious and frequent errors in usage or sentence structure 

- serious problems with focus 
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1 Demonstrates incompetence in writing. 

A paper in this category will contain serious and persistent writing errors, 
may be illogical or incoherent, or may reveal the writer’s inability to com- 
prehend the question. A paper that is severely underdeveloped also falls 
into this category. 



Reprinted by permission of Educational Testing Service, the copyright owner 



Appendix B: Evaluation Scale Descriptors: Arabic Essay 

6 The argument presented is very clear. 

The sequencing of words and sentences is consistent and smooth. 

The topic is addressed well. 

The overall presentation is well organized. 

The vocabulary is abundant. 

5 The argument is clear. 

The persuasion is a little weaker than Level 6. 

The fluency of the language is good. 

The vocabulary used is not as elaborate as that in Level 6 papers. 

4 The overall control of the language is more than the average, but not com- 
pletely satisfactory. 

The argument mostly follows the topic. 

The variety and the type of sentence construction used need more con- 
sideration. 

3 The argumentation, sequencing of the sentences, expression and vocabu- 
lary are acceptable. 

The level is average. 

2 The logical development is missing. 

The argument is not clear. 

The vocabulary used is limited. 

The paper is not fully developed. 

1 The topic is not addressed well. 

The statements are irrelevant. 

The question is misunderstood. 

The paper lacks the clear arguments about the topic. 
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Appendix C: Evaluation Scale Descriptors: Hebrew Essay 

6 The essay is well written, characterized by thoughtful and coherent reason- 
ing. 

The essay plan is clearly signaled by transitions. 

The overall presentation of argument is convincing, with varied sentence 
constructions and persuading evidence. 

The main idea is identified. 

Superior control over language. 

5 A clear understanding of the topic is demonstrated. 

The argument is unified and coherent with the subject. 

Opening and closing statements are related to each other. 

Ideas are sufficiently developed. 

There may be some minor errors in usage and sentence structure. 

4 The subject is clear. 

Some sequence of ideas. 

The essay gives directions to subsequent reasoning. 

The essay complete the basic task of the assignment. 

Not enough convincing evidence to support the main point. 

Some irrelevant sentences. 

3 ' The subject is identified. 

The main idea is stated. 

Reasoning is not adequate or convincing. 

No exhaustive argument. 

2 Little development of ideas. 

The main point is not clear. 

No evidence to support the main idea. 

Some errors in reasoning. 

The topic is limited. 

1 Absence of thesis statement. 

The main point is not clearly stated. 

No sequence of ideas. 

No overall presentation of the argument. 

No basic structure of essay. 

Badly mishandled sentence structure. 

Lack of convincing and logic argument. 

The essay is lacking in content. 




Teaching with Music: 

A Comparison of Conventional Listening 
Exercises with Pop Song Gap-fill Exercises 

Kim Kanel 

Kinki University 



Popular songs in the L2 classroom not only increase interest and motivation, 
but also serve to meet a number of pedagogical needs. However, for song- 
based tasks to gain wider acceptance, it must be shown that they are as effective 
as conventional tasks. This paper reports a study comparing the progress in 
listening comprehension for two groups: one given listening practice with 
conventional (nonmusical) materials ( n = 358), and the other given listening 
practice with popular song gap-fill exercises ( n - 334). Results on pre- and 
post-test scores using the Japan Association of College English Teachers (JACET) 
Basic Listening Comprehension Test indicate that both groups improved equally 
and made significant progress. On post-treatment questionnaires, the song 
group expressed both higher approval for the time spent on the tasks and 
increased interest in English. 
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R esearch into L2 listening comprehension development has shown 
that foreign language learners must acquire the ability to: 

(a) discriminate among the distinctive sounds of the target 
language; (b) recognize reduced forms of words; (c) distinguish word 
boundaries; and (d) guess the meanings of words from the contexts in 
which they occur (see Richards, 1983; Rost, 1990). In most Japanese 
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high schools, however, students of English are offered little exposure to 
the actual sounds of the language in context, and routinely fail to correctly 
distinguish spoken words they might otherwise understand in written form. 
In order to provide students with exposure to authentic English, and at the 
same time stimulate motivation for the lessons, teachers are increasingly 
utilizing materials based on English language movies and songs. Though 
both media can provide listening practice, songs have the additional 
advantage of almost always being heard in the original language (i.e., no 
LI subtitles or dubbing). In addition, like movies, the topics and language 
of pop songs tend to reflect the interests, values, and tastes of young adult 
EFL learners more accurately than the material used in commercial textbooks 
(Coe, 1972; Dubin, 1974; Loew, 1979; Murphey, 1988, 1989; Smith, 1976). 

In addition to increasing interest in the content of lessons, songs can 
be used to introduce practically any area of the language learning sylla- 
bus (DeSelms, 1983; Dubin, 1974; Sekara, 1985; Urbancic & Vixmuller, 
1981). In the last few years several resource books presenting song- 
based activities for classroom use have been published (Cranmer & 
Laroy, 1992; Griffee, 1992; Murphey, 1992), in addition to a number of 
textbooks containing exercises using songs (Berglund, 1983; Dougill, 
1989; House & Manning, 1992; Kanel, 1995; 1997; Kanzaki, 1988; Mosdell, 
1984; Posener, 1987; Someya & Ferrasci, 1988; Sato 8c Sasanuma, 1988). 
There is still, however, a lack of research examining the effects of song 
use on language acquisition. As with any other teaching method, for 
song-based activities to gain legitimacy, it must be demonstrated that 
they are as effective as conventional activities. 



The Effect of Music on Cognitive and Affective Variables 

The role of music and song in development of human languages, as 
well as the linguistic development of the individual, has been acknowl- 
edged by anthropologists (Murphey, 1990b). Studies of both normal 
and learning-disabled students suggest that properties of music (rhythm, 
melody, harmony, dynamics, form and mood) aid the cognitive pro- 
cessing of first language vocabulary, enhance retention and promote 
overall language development and reading skills (Botari 8c Evans, 1982; 
Gfeller, 1983; Isern, 1958; Jalongo 8c Bromley, 1984; McCarthy, 1985; 
Schuster 8c Mouzon, 1982). In addition, music has the potential to break 
down many of the affective barriers that inhibit learning (Lozanov, 1979; 
Meyer, 1956; Stoudenmire, 1975), and can make learners more recep- 
tive to subject matter by increasing consciousness and emotional in- 
volvement in the learning process (Rosenfeld, 1985). 
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Language Acquisition and Development: 

The Din and SSIMH Phenomena 

Barber (1980) first described a phenomenon which she called the 
“Din in the head” to account for the involuntary rehearsals that often 
take place in foreign language learners’ minds. Krashen (1983) hypoth- 
esized that the Din was a result of the stimulation of the Language 
Acquisition Device (LAD). Parr and Krashen (1986) later surveyed sec- 
ond language learners, finding that three-quarters have had the Din 
experience to some degree: frequently occurring after extended peri- 
ods of comprehensible foreign language input. 

Murphey (1984; 1990a) hypothesized that music and song might pro- 
vide a similar Din, and described what he called the “song-stuck-in-my- 
head” (SSIMH) phenomenon (i.e., a song or melody we just cannot get out 
of our heads). In a survey of 30 native speakers of English and 19 native 
speakers of other languages, he found that all had experienced the SSIMH, 
and that all but two had had it in a second language. Murphey reasoned 
that if the Din works to stimulate language acquisition, so then should the 
SSIMH phenomenon. In contrast to Krashen’s concepts of the Din, how- 
ever, Murphey suggested that the SSIMH phenomenon does not necessar- 
ily need comprehensible input. This notion is particularly important when 
considering students at the beginning levels of foreign language acquisi- 
tion. Murphey concluded that if prior exposure to language does affect 
subsequent learning, many EFL/ESL students have already experienced a 
significant amount of contact with English through songs. 



Language Learning Songs vs. Authentic Songs 

Because authentic songs sometimes contain non-standard structures 
and vocabulary, and irregular stress and intonational patterns, some 
educators have expressed doubts as to whether the potential benefits 
of their use outweigh the possible detrimental effect of an incorrect 
model of the spoken language (Coe, 1972; Jolly, 1975; Richards, 1969). 
Richards (1969) advised that control should be applied to the language 
of songs, just as to any other part of the English course, and called for 
the creation of special English language learning songs. During the 
1970s and early 1980s, numerous ESL song books were published 
that did contain controlled language and few, if any, of the “mis- 
takes” found in authentic songs.' 

A number of educators, however, began to counter previous objec- 
tions to authentic songs, basing their arguments on the changing pre- 
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mises of post-Audiolingual Method approaches to language learning' 
Dubin (1974) writes 

We now take an entirely different view of the knowledge that the learner 
must acquire. Today’s concern with both the semantic element in language 
and motivation requirements for successful learning goes a long way 
toward overriding some of those earlier simplistic warnings, (p. 4) 

For many educators selectivity was the answer to the made-for-ESL versus 
authentic song controversy. Pearse (1981) recognized that controlling language 
was often necessary for beginners, but aigued that “with careful selection 
from the ‘top twenty’ and best selling LPs, this can be done quite easily” (p. 

9). McBeath (1986) advised teachers to be selective when using songs with 
non-standard grammar or excessive slang, but maintained that songs especially 
constructed for ESL were often not as effective as authentic music since the 
lyrics could just end up becoming “a meaningless collection of phonemes” 
written to satisfy a narrow pedagogical objective (p. 44). 2 



Classroom Research into the Use of Music and Songs 

Several studies measuring improvement in foreign language vocabulary 
and listening ability have shown that material based on songs is as effec- 
tive as conventional material. Hahn (1972) found that junior high school 
males studying German vocabulary through songs achieved significantly 
higher scores on vocabulary tests than subjects studying vocabulary through 
dialogs. Medina (1993), in a study of Spanish-speaking elementary school 
subjects, found that exposure to English vocabulary through songs pro- 
duced the same gains as through spoken versions of the material. A com- 
parison of song-based listening texts with traditional dialog or narrative 
listening texts (Alley, 1990) found that first year high school Spanish learn- 
ers made equally significant progress in improving listening comprehen- 
sion with both types of material. Wilcox (1995) compared ESL learners’ 
pronunciation development using songs and found that subjects progressed 
as much with songs as with nonmusical methods. 

In a comparison of two different song methods, Grant, Clark and 
Koch (1996) found that students who studied listening through song- 
based gap-fill quizzes made the same progress as those who studied 
through song-based comprehension quizzes. 

Student Attitudes Toward the Use of Songs in the Language Classroom 

Kanel and Grant (1993) surveyed 550 Japanese college students who 
studied listening using popular song gap-fill quizzes. Regardless of English 
proficiency level, major, or sex, the respondents indicated that the song 
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quizzes increased their interest and motivation in studying English, were 
as beneficial as, or more beneficial than, the other classroom materials in 
improving their listening ability, and felt that the exercises should be done 
often, perhaps every class. In a similar survey of American students study- 
ing Japanese (folly, 1975), the respondents indicated that songs created a 
relaxed and enjoyable atmosphere, livened up the pace of the lessons, and 
were an effective means of increasing vocabulary, studying Japanese cul- 
ture, and discovering the relationship between language and culture. 

To further examine the use of songs for language teaching, particu- 
larly listening development in an EFL teaching context, a study was 
conducted at a four-year university in Osaka, Japan, during the 1993*94 
academic year. The researcher specifically set out to determine: 

1) whether students’ listening comprehension ability would 
progress as effectively with song-based tasks as it would with 
conventional nonmusical listening tasks, and 

2) whether song-based tasks are equally effective at all levels of 
English proficiency. 

The Study 

Hypotheses 

1) Scores obtained on a post-treatment test of listening compre- 
hension for subjects using song-based tasks (song group) 
would not differ significantly from scores obtained by sub- 
jects using conventional nonmusical listening tasks (text group); 

2) Scores obtained by subjects at each level of proficiency (A- 
D) in the song group would not differ significandy from scores 
obtained by subjects in the text group at the same level of 
proficiency; 

3) Scores obtained for both song and text groups would show 
significant improvement over pre-test scores; 

4) Scores obtained for subjects at all levels of listening profi- 
ciency in both groups would show significant improvement 
over pre-test scores. 

Method 

Subjects: The 692 subjects, native speakers of Japanese, were 
predominately male non-English majors enrolled in 20 first- or second- 
year required English classes at a Japanese university. 
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Design : Assignment to classes was based on students’ academic majors, 
identification numbers, and year in school rather than on placement 
tests or self-grouping. The randomness of this assignment was deemed 
satisfactory for a quasi-experimental design. Ten full-time instructors, 
nine Japanese and one American, the researcher, who were teaching 
approximately seven classes each of this type were involved in the study. 
The instructors were directed to select two of their classes and assign 
one class to the song group and the other to the text group, resulting in 
10 classes in each group. The instructors made an effort to select the 
two classes from the same academic major, and with the same course 
designations. (See Appendix A: Table of Instructors, Method, Majors, 
Year, and Texts). 

The English curriculum consisted of four required courses: a) English 
I, first year reading; b) English II, first year conversation; c) English III, 
second year reading, and d) English IV, second year conversation. In 
addition to the class involved in the project, subjects were enrolled in 
one other English class during the academic year. First year subjects 
took both English I and II, and second year subjects took both English 
III and IV. Though no control over the amount of listening practice in 
their other classes was possible, it was reasoned that the randomization 
of class assignments to the study groups would balance the effect of any 
outside practice, in effect giving neither group an advantage. 

Classroom materials and procedures : Students in the song groups were 
given listening practice through a series of song gap-fill worksheets 
prepared by the researcher (see Appendices B: List of Songs Used by 
the Song Groups, and C: Sample Song Worksheet). Gap-fill exercises 
were chosen over other types of listening tasks (e.g., dictation, true/ 
false or multiple choice comprehension questions, passage correction, 
scrambled lyrics) because they are the simplest to construct and probably 
the most commonly used song-based tasks (Griffee, 1992; Murphey, 
1992). More importantly, for low to intermediate EFL learners, those 
tasks provide practice in listening discrimination (i.e., distinguishing 
among 12 sounds, recognition of reduced forms, and word boundaries), 
which can lead to increased overall comprehension (see Richards, 1983; 
Rost, 1990). 

Songs were chosen by the researcher based on experience using 
song gap-fill exercises during the two years prior to the current study 
(Kanel & Grant, 1993). Selection was based primarily on whether the 
songs had a) relatively clear enunciation and normal rhythm and into- 
nation patterns, b) a conversational or narrative style, and c) a fairly 
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wide range of vocabulary and grammatical structures. In all cases, taped 
versions of the songs by the original artists were used. Deletions were 
of a single lexical item except for occasional contracted forms. There 
were 15-30 deletions in each song depending on the song’s tempo and 
length. The difficulty of the items was gradually increased over the 
course of the study as students became accustomed to the exercises. 
To further stimulate interest in the song exercises, a brief 120-150 word 
background of the singer(s) was provided for the instructor to read to 
the class before the quiz, if time permitted (see Appendix D: Sample 
Background Sheet). 

Teachers played each song two times for the quiz, then put the 
answers on the blackboard while students corrected their own quizzes. 
Teachers then played the song for a third time while students analyzed 
their errors. 

Students in the text groups were taught listening with nonmusical 
materials, either commercially available textbooks, or instructor created 
listening worksheets (see Appendix E: Sample of Instructor Prepared 
Cloze-Dictation Worksheet). The textbook selection was left to the dis- 
cretion of individual instructors, however, the researcher provided a list 
of textbooks which contained exercises with items comparable those 
appearing on the JACET Basic Listening Comprehension Test (see dis- 
cussion of Measure below). Instructors were directed to select materials 
which they felt would be most beneficial to students’ listening compre- 
hension development. 

Listening materials in both text and song groups were used 20-30 
minutes a week for the 14 class periods between the pre- and post- 
tests. For the remaining 60-70 minutes of class time, instructors taught 
equivalent lessons to both groups in accordance with the course desig- 
nation. Instructors were directed to provide no additional listening prac- 
tice during this time. 

Measure: For both financial and practical considerations, the Japan 
Association of College English Teachers (JACET) Basic Listening 
Comprehension Test was selected as the most appropriate measure of 
non-English majors’ English proficiency. Because there was no part B 
available at the time, it was used for both the pre- and post-test. Since 
the test administrations were separated by more than six months, and 
the answers never revealed to the subjects, it was reasoned that any 
practice effect would be minimal, and in any case equal for both groups. 
The pre-test was used to determine subjects’ initial listening proficiency 
levels (i.e., A-D, with A being the highest level). 3 The post-test results 
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were compared with the pre-test results to determine the effect of the 
two treatments. 

The test consists of 40 multiple choice items divided equally into four 
sections: 1) picture, 2) statement, 3) dialog, and 4) narrative. The taped 
instructions are in Japanese, and the items are heard only once in En- 
glish. The time of the test is approximately 45 minutes. Subjects were 
given the pre-test in the second week of May, with no prior warning, 
and given the post-test in the third week of November, again with no 
prior warning. 4 

Though the construct validity of the test has not yet been empirically 
demonstrated, considerable attention has been given to reliability: JACET 
determined a Cronbach Alpha value of approximately 0.9 (JACET, 1993). 

Analyses 

Analyses were based on the raw scores obtained on the JACET Test 
(maximum score = 40 points). Mean scores on the pre-test were com- 
pared with post-test scores using analysis of variance (ANOVA) to deter- 
mine the effect of the two treatments. There was no previous support 
for positing a difference in mean scores between the two main treat- 
ment groups, thus, null hypotheses were adopted for hypotheses one 
and two. The significance level was set at a < .05, non-directional. 

For hypotheses three and four, it was felt that 14 class periods of 
listening practice with either treatment would result in enough improve- 
ment in listening comprehension ability to posit statistically significant 
gains in test scores. The significance level was set at a < .05, directional. 



Results 

Table 1 presents pre- and post-test descriptive statistics for the two 
treatments and proficiency levels. 

Initially, histograms and cell plots of mean scores and standard de- 
viations on the pre-test for the total population (n = 692), song group 
(n = 334) anc i text group (n = 358) were examined and showed nor- 
mal distributions and variances, satisfying the assumptions for ANOVA. 
A two-way ANOVA (Table 2), using the pre-test scores as the dependent 
variable and treatment and level as the independent variables, showed 
no significant differences between the two main treatment groups 
(F = .173; p = .6776; a = .05), and that both groups had four signifi- 
cantly different levels (F = 1305. 518; p = .0001). This supports the ear- 
lier stipulation that assignment was random and that the two groups 
were at the same level of proficiency. 
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Table 1: Pre- and post-test descriptive statistics 



Method Level 


n 


Mean 


Pre-test 

SD 


Std. 

Error 


Mean 


Post-test 

SD 


Std. 

Error 


Gain 


Song 


all 


334 


17.308 


4.568 


.250 


19.746 


5.668 


.310 


+2.438 


Text 


all 


358 


17.693 


5.323 


.281 


19.846 


5.875 


.310 


+2.153 


Song 


A 


1 4 


27.571 


1.555 


ON 


31.000 


2.717 


.72 6 


+3.429 


Text 


A 


30 


28.133 


1.697 


.310 


29.467 


4.232 


.773 


+ 1.334 


Song 


B 


96 


21.740 


2.084 


.213 


23.479 


4.867 


.497 


+ 1.739 


Text 


B 


100 


22.020 


1.954 


.195 


23.030 


4.906 


.491 


+ 1.010 


Song 


C 


177 


15.853 


1.868 


.140 


18.0181 


4.086 


.307 


+2.328 


Text 


C 


182 


15.599 


1.883 


.140 


.17.747 


4.306 


.319 


+2.148 


Song 


D 


47 


10.681 


1.400 


.204 


14.660 


3.766 


.549 


+3.979 


Text 


D 


46 


9761 


1.980 


.292 


14.957 


2.875 


.424 


+5.196 



A three-way repeated measures ANOVA (Table 3), using pre- and post- 
test scores as the dependent variable and treatment, level and pre- and 
post-test scores (the repeated measures) as independent variables showed 
no effect for treatment on the two main groups (F = 1.089; p = -2971). This 
confirmed the first null hypothesis of no significant difference between 
treatments. Interaction tests on the effect of level and treatment confirmed 
the second null hypothesis of no effect for treatment on proficiency levels 
(F= 1.920; p = .1249). The third hypothesis, that scores for both treatment 
groups would show significant improvement from pre- to post-test, was 
confirmed (F = 152.641; p = .0001), as was the fourth hypothesis that sub- 



Table 2: Two-way ANOVA of the pre-test 



Source 


df 


Sum of Squares 


Mean Square 


F Value 


p Value 


Treatment 


1 


.614 


.614 


.173 


.6776 


Level 


3 


13901.630 


4633.877 


1305.518 


.0001 


Treatment * Level 


3 


28.666 


9.555 


2.692 


.0453 


Residual 


684 


2427.828 


3.549 







Dependent: Pre-test 
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Table 3: Three-way repeated-measures ANCOVA of the pre- & post-tests 



Source 


df 


Sum of Squares 


Mean Square 


F Value 


p Value 


Treatment 


1 


16.748 


16.748 


1.219 


.2700 


Level 


3 


123592.008 


7864.003 


572.212 


.0001 


Treament * Level 


3 


5.320 


1.773 


.129 


•9429 


Subject (Group) 


684 


9400.327 


13.743 






Pre- Post Test 


1 


1248.549 


1248.549 


152.641 


.0001 


Pre- Post Test * Treatment 












1 


8.905 


8.905 


1.089 


.2971 


Pre- Post Test * Level 


3 


327.783 


109.261 


13.358 


.0001 


Pre- Post Test * Treatment 


* Level 










3 


47119 


15.706 


1.920 


.1249 


Pre- Post Test * Subject (Group) 










684 


5594.891 


8.180 







Dependent: Measure 



jects at all proficiency levels in both treatments groups would improve 
significantly (F= 13 358; p = .0001). 

An interaction plot illustrating the progress of both treatments at all 
four levels from pre- to post-test is shown in Figure 1. 



Follow-up Questionnaire 

The responses of the two groups to a follow-up questionnaire varied 
little in regard to evaluation of the procedures used in class, or the 
positive educational benefits of their respective listening exercises. Ques- 
tionnaire items which asked whether the exercises helped improve pro- 
nunciation, intonation, and contracted forms all received approval ratings 
of 50-60% by both groups. In addition, both groups indicated that they 
wanted to do the exercises regularly. The song group, however, favored 
doing the exercises every week significantly more than the text group 
(song = 74%; text = 58%; Chi Square = 15.504; p = .0001) and found more 
value in the time spent on the quizzes (song = 6l%; text = 48%; Chi 
Square = 9.686; p = .0018). The song group also expressed significantly 
more interest in studying English than the text group (song = 50%; 
text = 32%; Chi Square = 20.008; p = .0001). 
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Figure 1: Interaction Plot Effect: 

Pre- & Post-Test Treatment, Level Dependent Measures 




pre-test 

post-test 



Term 



Discussion 

The specific concerns of this study were to determine whether song- 
based tasks, in the form of regular gap-fill quizzes, would be as effective 
at improving listening comprehension as conventional listening tasks at 
all levels of listening proficiency as operationally defined by the JACET 
Basic Listening Comprehension Test. The post-test scores showed sig- 
nificant improvement for both text and song groups at all levels and that 
neither treatment was more effective than the other. These findings con- 
firmed all of the original hypotheses and concurred with the studies 
discussed earlier that suggest song-based language teaching tasks are as 
effective as non musical tasks. 

For the purposes of this study, only song gap-fill tasks were utilized 
for the song treatment. It was reasoned that the relatively low level of 
subjects in this study would benefit most by practice in listening dis- 
crimination, and that improvement in the ability to distinguish words in 
context would result in increased listening comprehension ability. The 
results appear to support this reasoning. The materials used by the text 
group included listening discrimination tasks such as gap-fill and dicta- 
tion, as well as comprehension items generally more similar to those 
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found on the JACET Listening Test than the song group’s gap-fill tasks. 
Although the song group performed as well as the text group on the 
final measure of listening comprehension, a combination of gap-fill tasks 
and comprehension questions based on the songs’ contents may have 
increased the song group’s scores enough to have made them statisti- 
cally significant. In addition, it is possible that the motivational advan- 
tages posited for song-based tasks could not compensate for the difficulty 
lower proficiency subjects had with the speed, vocabulary, and abstract 
and poetic nature of songs. In fact, though the number of higher profi- 
ciency subjects in this study was small, one might conclude by looking 
at their mean scores and the interaction plot that higher proficiency 
students do better with songs. 



Conclusion 

The number of intervening variables present in a study of this nature, 
(i.e., outside exposure to English, methods of individual instructors, 
gender, time of day, classroom environment, seating arrangement, mu- 
sical training, and aptitude) make it impossible to posit a direct causal 
relationship between the two methods and the improvement in listen- 
ing ability. Tighter controls on these variables in future studies could 
reveal what specific advantages songs and music might have over non- 
musical listening tasks. Although the results should be considered more 
descriptive than inferential, teachers may interpret these findings as sup- 
port for rejecting the idea that song use in the L2 classroom is limited to 
entertainment or mood enhancement and has little practical value. More- 
over, it is apparent from students’ responses to the follow-up question- 
naire that they feel song listening exercises are beneficial and want to 
do them regularly. 

It is likely that the use of music and songs in L2 classrooms would 
gain wider acceptance if there were more empirical research demon- 
strating positive effects on second language acquisition. Although this 
study concerned itself with listening ability, improvement in students’ 
oral production (i.e., intonation, pronunciation, stress, vocabulary, and 
contracted forms) through study with music and songs needs further 
investigation. Studies measuring the gains achieved through use of song- 
based activities compared with gains made through conventional activi- 
ties are needed in areas such as the retention of specific forms, and the 
application and accuracy of their use. In addition, further research into 
the cognitive and affective advantages of music and songs is necessary, 
particularly in the areas of the Din and SSIMH phenomena, right-brain/ 
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left-brain theory, and the relationship between musical ability and lan- 
guage aptitude. 

Kim Kanel is an associate professor in the Department of General 
Education at Kinki University, Osaka. He has taught EFL in Japan for 18 
years. His research interests include the use of media and peer-interaction 
in language teaching and sociolinguistics. 

Notes 

1. See Murphey (1990a) Song and Music in Language Learning , and Music and 
Song (1992b) for lists of both ELT song books and books with activities to 
teach English through authentic songs. 

2. For further discussion, see Kanel (1996, pp. 118-120). 

3. Originally there were five levels assigned by the JACET test, S, A, B, C, D, with 
S being the highest. However, because there were only 1 4 subjects in the S 
category in the subject population, and their scores were so much higher than 
the other subjects in their treatment groups, their data was deleted from the 
database. 

4. Since the JACET test is available only twice a year, May and November, the 
amount of time for treatment was limited to 14 weeks, not including the 
intervening two month summer break. 
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Appendix A: Instructors, Song/Text Class Majors, 

Number of Subjects, Year in School, and Text Class Listening Materials 



Instructor Song class major A Year Text class major A Year Text class listening 

material 



Ashihara 


Management 


Fujiwara 


Business 


Kanazawa 


Business Law 


Researcher 


Business 


Kawanishi 


Management 


Kimura 


Engineering 


Kusumoto 


Engineering 


Okuda 


Engineering 


Yamamoto, E. 


Management 


Yamamoto, T. 


Engineering 


Total 





34 1 Managemjent 

39 2 Business 

23 2 Management 

4 1 2 Engineering 

15 1 Business 

40 2 Economics 

29 1 Engineering 

30 2 Engineering 

45 1 Management 

38 1 Engineering 

334 Total 



36 1 10 Minute Hearing 

38 2 10 Minute Hearing 

40 2 10 Minute Listening 

41 2 10 Minute Listening 

28 1 10 Minute Listening 

29 2 Exercises from 

video tapescript 
33 1 Listening lessons 

from course text 

42 2 Instructor created 

worksheets 

36 1 Instructor created 

worksheets 

35 1 Instructor created 

worksheets 
358 



Appendix B: List of Songs Used by the Song Groups 



Title Artist 



1 . 


Love Me Tender 


Elvis Presley 


2. 


Imagine 


John Lennon 


3. 


Stand By Me 


Ben E. King 


4. 


Take Me Home Country Roads 


John Denver 


5. 


Yesterday Once More 


The Carpenters 


6. 


Wonderful Tonight 


Eric Clapton 


7. 


Oh, Pretty Woman 


Roy Orbison 


8, 


Tom's Diner 


Suzanne Vega 


9. 


Honesty 


Billy Joel 


10. 


Tears In Heaven 


Eric Clapton 


11. 


I Will Always Love You 


Dolly Parton 


12. 


Help! 


The Beatles 


13. 


Time In A Bottle 


Jim Croce 


14. 


Are You Lonesome Tonight? 


Elvis Presley 


0 
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Appendix C: Sample Song Worksheet 

Love Me Tender by Elvis Presley 

Love me tender, love me (1 ) . 

Never let me ( 2 ) . 

You have made my life ( 3 ) , 

And 1 love you ( 4 ) . 

* Love me tender, love me (5) . 

All my (6) fulfill. 

For my (7) I love you. 

And 1 (8) will. 

Love me tender, love me ( 9 ) . 

(10) me to your heart. 

For it’s (1 1 ) that 1 (1 2 ) 

And we’ll never (13) 

Repeat * 

Love me tender, love me (1 4) , 

Tell me you are (1 5 ) . 

I’ll be yours through all the (1 6) , 

Till the end of (1 7) . 

Repeat * 



Appendix D: Sample Background Sheet 

Background: Elvis Presley 

Elvis Presley, born in Mississippi in 1935, got his first guitar for his eleventh 
birthday. In his teens he listened to white country & western music and black 
rhythm & blues. His early singing style, called ‘rock-a-billy,’ combined both 
these types of music, and many listeners thought he was black at first. He 
worked as a truck driver until he signed a recording contract in 195 4, and sang 
his first big hit, Heartbreak Hotel, on the Ed Sullivan Show in 1956. After two 
years in the army, from 1958 to I960, Elvis appeared in movies during the 60s 
and 70s. He died of a heart attack in 1977 at the age of 42. Love Me Tender , from 
the movie of the same title, was recorded by Elvis in 1956. 
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Appendix E: Instructor Prepared Cloze-Dictation Worksheet 
Listening Quiz (2) 

Student no. ( ) Name ( ) 



Biological Clocks 

Every (1 ) thing has what scientists call a 

biological clock that controls behavior. The biological clock tells plants 
when to form flowers and when the flowers should 
(2 ). It tells insects when to 

(3 ) the protective cocoon and fly away. And it 

tells animals and human beings when to (4 ), 

sleep and wake. It controls our (5 ) 

temperatures, the release of some hormones and even dreams. 

(6 ) outside the plant and animal affect the 

actions of some biological clocks. Scientists recently found, for example, that 
a (7 ) animal called the Siberian hamster 

changes the color of its fur because of the (8 ) of 

hours of daylight. In the short days of winter, its fur becomes 
(9 ). The fur becomes gray-brown in 

(10 ) in the longer hours of daylight in summer. 

Inner signals (11 ) other biological clocks. West 

German scientists found that some (12 ) of 

internal clock seems to order birds to (1 3 ) their 

long migration flights two times each year. Birds prevented from flying 
become restless when it is time for the (14 ). 

But they become (15 ) again when the time of 

the flight has ended. 
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Learning Pronunciation and Intonation of 
Japanese through Drama by Beginning 
Language Students: 

A Case for Reflective Journals 

Harumi Moore 

Australian National University 



This paper portrays the benefits of using reflective journals in a tertiary education 
environment. It focuses its discussion on how the use of a reflective journal 
brought learners towards a closer approximation of native-like pronunciation 
and intonation, which was one of the objectives of a drama component in a first 
year Japanese program at the Australian National University in 1995. The use of 
the journal enhanced learner consciousness in cognitive and metacognitive 
learning, and serving as an excellent resource for qualitative research, and 
enhanced teachers’ readiness and their ability to identify and analyse many 
learning issues. Above all, it fostered empathy among teachers towards students’ 
learning experiences, and developed a sense of a cooperative relationship 
between students and teachers as co-participants in the learning process. 

£*>»*!*. 19953U 
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S tudents who study Japanese at the Japan Centre, Australian National 
University, have mixed backgrounds in relation to previous exposure 
to Japanese . 1 Expectations held by both students and teachers were 
that oral fluency, particularly native-like fluency of pronunciation and 
intonation, could not be acquired just through language classes at a 
university outside Japan, where contact hours are lmited, and opportunity 
for exposure to the language once one walks out of the classroom is small. 
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As part of a major curriculum development project, a drama compo- 
nent was introduced into a first year Japanese course in 1995. The 
rationale of the drama component was multifold: exploring various 
educational objectives of foreign language learning such as helping 
students learn a language in cooperative relationships with peers and 
with the teacher; exposing students to authentic spoken language models 
from an early stage; challenging students to learn the language without 
being analytical about every detail of the structure of the language such 
as the morphological or syntactic structures of a phrase, and teaching 
body language. In particular, the drama component enabled us to in- 
vestigate how accurately students could learn the pronunciation and 
intonation of Japanese through immersing themselves in an intensive 
and repetitive process of listening to and repeating pieces of language 
and rote memorization. 

Part of this component was the use of student-kept reflective jour- 
nals. Teachers hoped that keeping reflective journals would promote 
students’ critical thinking skills and enhance their awareness of the 
learning of pronunciation and intonation. It was hoped that the posi- 
tive effects of journal-keeping would compensate for the external dis- 
advantage of restricted time for formal classroom interaction and the 
lack of regular contact with Japanese speakers outside the classroom. 

Before describing the progress which was monitored and enhanced 
through the use of reflective journals, I will first discuss three key issues 
which form the background to the present study, i.e. the use of reflec- 
tive journals as a tool for enhancing learner awareness, the mastery of 
native-like pronunciation and intonation by adults, and the benefits of 
drama as part of a second language teaching curriculum. 



Learner Awareness and Journal Keeping 

In education in general, developing autonomous learning or taking 
control of one’s learning has been advocated for some time: 

[Mjany practitioners throughout the world are trying to establish ways in 
which they can assist students to become less dependent upon them as 
teachers and to design courses which involve students more deeply in 
learning and in making decisions about what they will study. (Boud, 
1986, p. 21) 

To promote autonomy, teachers and educators have placed increasing 
stress on observing the process of learning from the learner’s point of 
view, so that teachers can help learners enhance their awareness and 
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take control of their own learning. Foreign language learning is not an 
exception: 

There is by now a substantial body of research outlining the behaviours 
learners use and describing the thought processes they engender while 
learning a foreign or second language. In particular, the focus of research 
has been on identifying the behaviours and thought processes used by 
language students to learn a foreign or second language. (Rubin 1987, p. 

15) 

The growing interest in the study of the benefits of diary-keeping is 
reflected in the increasing body of literature which not only addresses 
educational and interpersonal development benefits but also the ben- 
efits for teacher education and for understanding the social and cultural 
norms of students and teachers (Bailey, 1983; Bailey, 1990; Kreeft-Peyton 
& Reed, 1990; Matsumoto, 1987; Peyton, 1990; Schumann, 1980; Staton, 
1987; Staton, Shuy, Peyton & Reed, 1988). 

Keeping a learner diary is beneficial for raising awareness of the 
learning process (Bailey, 1990, p. 223-224) because to a certain extent 
it helps students to monitor and assess themselves. A learner diary can 
be used simply as a record-keeping tool. Carver and Dickinson suggest 
that a learner diary should contain entries such as “Date; Lesson in text 
book; Main activities; How I performed; What difficulties I had; What 
difficulties I still have; and What I intend to do next” (cited in Dickinson, 
1987, p. 185). Part of Oskarsson’s proposed detailed form of a learner 
diary includes a self-assessment section as well (cited in Dickinson, 
1987, p. 186). Learner diaries can be used to explore learning strate- 
gies: “the writing of a diary helped her ‘evaluate her own learning 
strategies, enabling her in some cases to manipulate strategies so that 
she received the most benefit’” (Henze, cited in Rubin, 1987, p. 16). 
Dickinson (1987) also states that a learner diary is beneficial when used 
during consultations with the teacher, particularly when the learner is 
not fully autonomous (p. 185). 

Further, the reflective journal, when used to promote dialogue be- 
tween the student and the teacher, can be a powerful tool from the 
point of view of qualitative action research, enabling teachers to de- 
velop empathy with students. As Bogdan and Biklan (1982) state, “the 
goal is to understand the subjects’ world and to determine how and 
with what criteria they judge it” (p. 210). Diaries are beneficial as a 
second language classroom research tool, (see Allwright, 1983; Allwright 
& Bailey, 1991; Chaudron, 1988; Richards & Lockhard, 1994) 

Because reflective journals act as a direct communication channel 
between individual students and teachers, they help to deepen the 
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student-teacher relationship and develop empathy. The original pur- 
pose of introducing diary keeping in education was for “better per- 
sonal communication and mutual understanding between each individual 
student and teacher” (Staton, 1987, p. 157). 

The initial primary purpose for incorporating the reflective journal 
in the Japan Centre course was educational, to heighten learner aware- 
ness. If we are to aim for the maximum desired language proficiency in 
a foreign language learning situation, especially in a country where the 
target language is not spoken and contact hours are limited, it is even 
more important to promote conscious and autonomous learning hab- 
its. Rubin (1987, p. 17) states “it is essential for students to be able to 
take control of their own learning process so that they can learn out- 
side the classroom once they are on their own.” It is for this reason that 
reflective journal keeping was incorporated into a Japanese language 
course at the Australian National University. 



Imperfect mastery of pronunciation and intonation of a second lan- 
guage is heard as a “foreign accent.” There appear to be multiple fac- 
tors contributing to the pronunciation and intonation attained by the 
second language learner. Some claim that the age at which one starts 
learning the second language is a crucial factor (Asher & Garcia, 1969; 
Krashen, Long 8c Scarcella 1979; Oyama, 1976; Patkowski, 1980; Scovel, 
1988; Seliger, 1978; Seliger, Krashen 8c Ladeford, 1975), which supports 
a theory of the existence of a critical period (Lennenberg, 1967) or a 
sensitive period (Lamendella, 1977). Length of residence in a place 
where the target language is spoken is also suggested to be a factor 
(Purcell 8c Suter, 1980). 

However, some studies claim that older people are not disadvan- 
taged in the attainment of native-like pronunciation of the second lan- 
guage (e.g. Jones, 1985; Neufeld, 1978; Olson 8c Samuels, 1973; Snow 
8c Hoefnagel-Hole, 1977). Furthermore, some writers suggest that there 
are personal factors that are relevant to the degree of attainment of 
native-like pronunciation and intonation including: difference in indi- 
vidual aptitudes such as “phonetic coding ability” (Carroll, 1981, p. 
105); a capacity to mimic sounds in a foreign language (Purcell 8c Suter, 
1980); motivation to pronounce the target language accurately (Purcell 
8c Suter, 1980); the degree of “empathetic capacity,” i.e. the more em- 
pathic the learner is towards the target language speech community the 
more likely the attainment of native-like pronunciation (Guiora, Beit- 
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Hallahmi, Brannon, Dull & Scovel, 1972); the cultural background of 
the learner (see Paulston, 1978; Busch, 1982), and the degree of pho- 
nological interference of the native language (see Odlin, 1989; Purcell 
8c Suter, 1980; Suter, 1976). 



Drama 

Drama has not only been incorporated in education in general, it 
has also proved its benefits in second language teaching. Stern (1980, 
pp. 78-82) argues that drama encourages psychological factors in the 
learner which help develop communicative competence in the second 
language, such as enhancing “motivation,” “self-esteem,” reducing or 
eliminating “sensitivity to rejection,” and increasing capacity for “empa- 
thy.” Some pedagogical materials have been written for using drama 
techniques for second language learning (see Holden, 1981; Maley 8c 
Duff, 1982; Wessels, 1987). While factors relevant to the learning of 
pronunciation and intonation of the second language are being stud- 
ied, there is also a pedagogical interest in the methods of teaching 
pronunciation and intonation (see Brown, 1992; Morley, 1994; Tench, 
1981; Wong, 1987). Using drama for teaching pronunciation is one of 
those methods. Stern (1980) states that dramatics were effective in speech 
therapy in children for psychological reasons. In a chapter on tech- 
niques for improving pronunciation using drama, Wessels (1987, pp. 
62) states “speech is more than simply repeating what you hear . . . the 
shape of the mouth, posture, the mechanics of breathing, and even 
facial expressions are part and parcel of correct pronunciation.” 

With these key issues as background, the teachers involved in the 
present study hoped that rote memorization required by the drama 
class would help first year students who had not lived in Japan to 
achieve optimal approximation of native-like pronunciation and into- 
nation, at the same time using reflective journals to enhance the learn- 
ing process. 



The Study 

The present study was conducted in the drama component of Spo- 
ken Japanese 1, a five-hour-per-week, semester-long unit of the first 
year Japanese program at the Japan Centre, Australian National Univer- 
sity, in 1995. The drama component was one-and-a-half hours in length 
per week, and was introduced along with the other components as part 
of an experimental curriculum development project. 
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Method 

Subjects: Subjects were 52 first year students enrolled in the Japanese 
course Spoken 1 . The mother tongue of most was English. There were 
eight non-native speakers of English, from Korea and Hong Kong. The 
group included 32 females and 20 males. The subjects were divided into 
six groups of 2 to 14 students. (The uneven group sizes resulted from 
other student commitments.) Most subjects had some experience learning 
elementary Japanese during junior and senior high school. However, a 
few had no previous knowledge of Japanese. 

Teachers: Three teachers were involved in the designing and planning 
of the drama component. Four teachers, all native speakers of Japanese, 
did the actual teaching. 

Materials: Four different scenarios, short plays, were written by teaching 
staff at the Japan Centre, aiming for authenticity of colloquial expressions, 
male and female speech patterns, interruptions, and unfinished sentences. 
Each play was 12 to 15 minutes in length when acted out. The scenarios 
differed from dialogues contained in beginners’ textbooks, which are 
usually heavily graded, employ restricted vocabulary and grammar, and 
use predominantly short sentences. The scenarios were also written so 
that the difference in the amount of lines to be acted out by each character 
would help bridge the gap between those who had studied Japanese 
before and complete beginners. Each script required a different number 
of roles, so that one could be chosen to match the size of the class. The 
classroom teachers chose a script in the first meeting according to the 
number of students enrolled. Students were given scripts in Japanese, 
along with translations into natural English. The Japanese scripts were 
written with kana and kanji. This was intended to give students a visual 
guide to the word boundaries associated with intonation patterns. Students 
were not expected to be able to read the kanji . 

Audio tapes modeled the scripts at a natural speed. Students pur- 
chased these for out-of-class preparation. 

Procedure: The first half of the semester was used to study the script, 
paying attention to detail. Students studied the script section by section 
in class, listening to the teacher and the tape. The teacher gave feedback 
and correction to the previous week’s out-of-class preparation by 
individual students in class. Time was spent to discuss issues brought 
up in the journals. In the early stages, reading lines aloud in English was 
used to help students get into the character and the mood of their lines 
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as well as to enhance group dynamics. The latter half of the semester 
was used to put the play together in Japanese. Students directed the 
play themselves. 

Assessment: Two formal assessments were conducted. One was done in 
Week 8. Teachers felt that it was necessary to give a formal assessment 
halfway through the semester to encourage students to memorise their 
lines as well as to learn them with accurate pronunciation and intonation. 
In the Week 8 assessment, each group was asked to recite part of the 
script. Although the recitation was performed by the group, students 
were individually assessed for the degree of accuracy in pronunciation, 
intonation, and line memorization. The assessment recitation was 
recorded on audio tapes. Two teachers attended the assessment session 
for each group. Students were given cue words by one of the teachers 
when they could not remember a line. 

The second assessment was the final performance in Week 13. Pro- 
nunciation, intonation, and memorisation of lines were assessed, and 
additional points given for good acting. Students used props and pre- 
pared simple costumes. Teachers helped make some props. All first 
year students were invited to watch other groups perform. Many also 
invited friends and families. Teachers at the Japan Centre not directly 
involved in the drama classes were also invited. The performances were 
videotaped. 

The first assessment constituted 40% of the drama component, and 
the final assessment 60%. Difficulties experienced with this assessment 
method are discussed below. 

Conscientious completion of journals was encouraged by grading 
journal-keeping as part of the assessment of the overall five-hour-per- 
week course. 

Reflective journal use: Students were asked to write and submit a weekly 
(later bi-weekly) journal in English. Journal sheets asked open-ended 
questions which often addressed issues not only relating directly to 
pronunciation and intonation but also to learning strategies (see O’Malley 
& Chamot, 1990; Oxford, 1990; Rubin, 1975, 1981; Rubin & Wenden, 
1987; Wenden, 1985). In order to enhance metacognitive strategies, i.e. 
strategies used to “oversee, regulate or self-direct language learning” 
(Rubin, 1987, p. 25), teachers encouraged students to “plan,” “monitor,” 
and “evaluate” through their journals the overall learning process, 
including time management, and resources and strategies used. Use of 
cognitive strategies was also consciously explored and identified in journal 
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questions. Such strategies included “repetition,” “rehearsal,” 
“experimentation,” “imitation,” “attention to detail,” “memorization,” and 
“direct analysis” (Rubin, 1987, p. 25). The weekly journal questions were 
designed as an action research tool, in which issues were addressed as 
they became relevant. (See Appendix for sample journal questions.) 



The reflective journals maintained by the students provide a great 
deal of information about the learning processes of students studying 
Japanese as a foreign language. These journals were analysed by the 
researcher. 

The first class was carefully prepared in order to produce a relaxed 
induction session, so that students could embark on the project with 
positive, confident attitudes and a clear objective in mind. This session 
focused on helping students become aware that they could apply their 
existing knowledge, skills, and experiences to achieve the task set by 
the drama project, and could take the initiative in this and other learning 
experiences. The in-class activities included forming a performing group, 
group reading of the English script, talking about the play, and visualising 
the characters and scenes. Some students also talked about their indi- 
vidual experiences and the strategies they had previously used, includ- 
ing acting, mimicking other people’s speech characteristics, and 
memorising substantial lengths of text. The feedback from students in 
the pre-project journal was that they experienced a mixture of excite- 
ment and fear. Some comments from students’ journals were: 

“Excited, but a bit scared.” 

“It’s gonna be enjoyable.” 

“It’s good to study Japanese in different ways.” 

“Surprised, but it could be fun.” 

“Surprised, and not looking forward to the drama.” 

Reading of the English script was repeated during the first few weeks. 
This helped students become familiar with the development of the story 
and with their role from an early stage. It was intended that this strategy 
would help students learn their lines in Japanese as meaningful phrases, 
rather than having them concentrate unduly on the syntactic construc- 
tion of the authentic and therefore uncontrolled text. As students were 
able to read fluently in English, this process facilitated the process of 
forming group spirit: 
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“Acting in English put us on the same level, without having to stumble 
over lines.” 

“Acting the play in English helps a lot because we get to know the play as 
well as the other members. This makes it easier when it comes to the 
Japanese reading to know what sort of expressions to put into our voice.” 

Without this process, a certain amount of uneasiness would have 
been expected from students with no background in Japanese when 
working with students who had studied Japanese before. 

Becoming Aware of “Intonation” 

From an early stage, students commented in journals about the learn- 
ing process, especially noting how they came to know something new 
by paying detailed attention to it. Discovering “intonation” was one of 
these things. In general, Japanese intonation is not taught in secondary 
school language classes, mainly because of lack of training, and thus 
lack of awareness, on the part of teachers. Those students who had 
studied Japanese before became aware of the rhythm of Japanese into- 
nation for the first time, and the different stress and timing patterns 
than English. Many students had been imposing English intonation 
patterns on Japanese speech until then. For example, in their journals, 
two students said: 

“It was difficult to imitate the native’s pronunciation and intonation. I had 
never thought about this aspect of speaking in Japanese before.” 

“Intonation was almost as hard as pronunciation.” 

One student expressed that he felt embarrassed to try out the Japanese 
intonation pattern: 

“It sounded silly using different emphasis.” 

This comment lead to a class discussion of what it means to speak a 
foreign language. Students were assured that there was no need to feel 
embarrassed, and that the Drama class was an environment in which 
students were pretending to be Japanese. 

Uncertainty about whether one can acquire native-like pronuncia- 
tion and intonation in a foreign language was felt by some students at 
the outset. They seemed to assume that the ability might be something 
innate: 

“I have very little sense of my own voice. I’ll just have to practice listening 
to it.” (This student was a complete beginner but acquired quite an 
acceptable pronunciation and intonation.) 
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“Intonation is okay if you have a ‘musical ear’.” 

The fact that most students were able to imitate the native Japanese 
teacher in class, however, provided evidence that it may be possible for 
most students to develop this aspect of the language to a certain extent. 

Exploring Strategies 

Throughout the process, students explored different methods of achiev- 
ing better pronunciation and intonation. The earliest sign of their real- 
ization that different strategies may yield different outcomes was 
experienced in one of the classes in Week 3. The class started off with 
students mimicking the teacher’s pronunciation and intonation line by 
line. Everyone had a corresponding English script. Students were copy- 
ing the teacher very accurately. The teacher was aware of the native-like 
pronunciation and intonation being produced. At this stage, students 
had not been given the Japanese script. The class was asked how they 
felt about this blind mimicking, and most of them were comfortable 
with it. However, some students expressed uneasiness at not being able 
to see what they were saying in Japanese. At this point, students were 
given the Japanese script. Practice continued-, and students who had 
some knowledge of Japanese started to look at the Japanese script while 
repeating the lines after the teacher. Immediately, the teacher noted a 
drastic drop in the accuracy of intonation. The following are some of 
the entries from that week’s journal: 

“I think that repeating the sentences after the teacher for pronunciation 
and production is fantastic. I felt I got more out of it when we didn’t have 
the script in front of us — because as soon as the script was in front of me 
I began to have problems . . . and couldn’t take in the intonation as well 
as before.” 

“I think it was better going through it without having the Japanese script 
to distract us. It was more beneficial just blindly mimicking the intonation.” 

It was generally felt that from an early stage “listening to the model” was 
the most effective method to help the acquisition of accurate pronunciation 
and intonation, and most students proposed that they would use the model 
tape as much as possible for out-of-class preparation, planning on: 

“ , . . listening to the tape to get the pronunciation and intonation.” 

“Listening to the tape and subconsciously becoming aware and used to 
the natural tone/pattern of the language.” 



Many students realized that “repetition” was very important from an 
early stage: 
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“I listened over and over again to the tape. 1 think it's working .... 
Repetition is my biggest help.” 

“I listen to the tape and repeat with it at the same time. 1 find that this is 
perhaps the best method, as I can repeat the rise and fall of intonation. 
Constant repetition also helps.” 

One student drew intonation lines in the script as visual cues for the 
rise and fall of intonation: 

‘i drew _ and - symbols for the intonation. This helped. . . 

The fact that there were many lines to memorize demanded that 
students use the script for this task. But how they incorporated the 
audio and visual resources differed from one student to another: 

“Listening to the tape as well as reading the script was usually a very 
effective method for me.” 

“I go through the script at least once, almost every day. I read my parts 
out aloud which I find works. I also listen to the tape while looking at 
the script.” 

Sometimes students used the script and the tape simultaneously, listening 
to the tape while visually following the lines in the script. Sometimes 
students used only one of the resources, reading aloud, for example, 
while looking at the script. 

Differences in Learning Styles 

Students used to analytical modes of learning experienced uneasi- 
ness in learning their lines solely by mimicking without understanding 
the detailed grammatical constructions. This problem was anticipated, 
because, in the interest of authenticity, the script was not graded for 
beginners. The journal question asked, “How do you feel about learn- 
ing lines which are beyond your grammatical knowledge?” Some stu- 
dents expressed frustration: 

w l’m finding it quite hard, because it’s hard to memorize something you 
can’t really understand or know the full meaning.” 

“I don’t like saying things I don’t understand.” 

On the other hand, some students were happy with the task: 

“It doesn’t really bother me. Just to know them and what they mean will 
be great satisfaction.” 

“It’s not too hard, because I have a general understanding of what I’m 
saying. So it doesn’t bother me.” 
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The following entry illustrates the determination students needed to 
succeed in achieving the objective of the drama class of learning the 
lines and acting them with native-like pronunciation and intonation. 
This student had an analytical approach to language, but consciously 
challenged herself to use a method which she felt she needed: 

“1 decided not to get stressed out if I didn't understand the grammatical 
Structure-but it doesn't really bother me now as I can still learn my lines 
without this knowledge. I probably will go over the script and look at the 
grammar though, now that Pm more familiar with it.” [This student had no 
prior knowledge of Japanese but with persistent effort achieved excellent 
pronunciation and intonation ] 

Each of the six classes discussed the differences in learning styles 
among learners. They confirmed what Rubin (1987) points out: 

[G]iven the same learning environment, the same target language, the 
same native language, and the same language level, some learners will be 
more analytic in their approach to the learning task while others will be 
more intuitive; some learners will prefer to use written materials to access 
a foreign language while other will prefer to hear the language, (p. 15) 

In class discussion, students also agreed that the learning method one 
personally feels comfortable to use may not be the most effective one 
for achieving a specific learning goal. They felt that they should be open 
to experimenting with new methods, and should monitor and evaluate 
regularly. 



Metacognitive Strategies 

The journal invited students to describe how they were planning, 
monitoring and evaluating the learning process, to enhance their aware- 
ness of the metacognitive strategies (see O'Malley, Chamot, Stewner- 
Manzanares, Kiipper & Russo, 1985; Rubin, 1981, 1987; Seliger, 1984; 
Wenden, 1987). Planning and monitoring of out-of-class preparation 
was frequently evident in journal entries: 

“Everything went to plan. It gets easier every day I listen again to the tape.” 

“I listened to the tape and read the dialogue a lot this week.” 

Long-term planning was also observed. These students were deter- 
mined to get used to the sound of the language before using the script: 

“I plan to listen to the whole tape. Then, block by block, perhaps, listening 
to the tape, copying the intonation without looking at the script, and as it 
begins to sound more familiar, 1 will start reading from the script. . . 
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“I hope to improve my fluency and intonation by 1) listening to the tape 
as often as possible, 2) listening to small sections and copying the intonation 
and 3) listening to small sections and being able to read along.” 

Monitoring and evaluating the method against the outcome was evi- 
dent in the following journal entries: 

“Constant repetition, and writing lines out worked OK. However, taping 
my speaking may work better. Try that this week.” 

“Sometimes I keep stopping after every line and other times I will go right 
through the section which helps me get an idea of the flow of the lines.” 

Other conscious planning included dividing the task into manageable 
chunks: 

. “I think I would probably go over my lines in the blocks that they are in, 
rather going through the whole play every time.” 

“Long lines are difficult to memorize— it helps to break them up into smaller 
parts.” 

Those students separated the immediate task (learning correct 
pronunciation and intonation of a phrase) from a larger task (learning a 
whole sentence) and directed their attention to what they considered an 
achievable goal. 

Paying Attention to Detail 

Throughout the semester, students’ skills in paying attention to detail 
were challenged. Two assigned tasks gave them specific opportunities 
to listen to their projection very carefully. The first of these was to 
record their lines and compare their tape to the model tape. All students 
perceived a difference. However, students varied in their ability to analyse 
the details. Some students heard only that there was something differ- 
ent, but could not identify the difference: 

“I’m not sure what it is. I can hear these differences. But I can not pin it 
down.” 

“It’s difficult to pin it down— because I don’t think I can hear it very well.” 

“I don’t think I sound Japanese.” 

“Mine is far less ‘native’ sounding!” 

“My accent is fairly Australian. . . .” 

Some commented on the intonation: 

“I can’t really pin it down. But as I mentioned above, my intonation is not 
quite the same as the taped version.” 
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“Yes, my accent is still fairly Australian and I have trouble following the 
ups and downs of intonation.” 

“Yes, my recorded production sounds terrible. The intonation is not nearly 
as good or as clear as the tape.” 

One detail that many students had problems with was the intonation 
pattern of a “yes/no” question in Japanese. The English intonation pat- 
tern for a “yes/no” question was strongly imposed on the Japanese. It 
was very hard to avoid raising the pitch prior to the question particle ka\ 

“I also tend to raise my voice at the end of a question, instead of dropping 
it before ka .” 

Through careful study of the Japanese intonation patterns, one stu- 
dent discovered her habit in using rising intonation even for declarative 
sentences: 

“It was also hard not to raise the intonation at the end of a normal 
[declarativel sentence as we tend to do in English.” 

Young Australians tend to raise the pitch at the end of declarative 
sentences as if to say “Are you listening to me?” 

Sometimes students were able to pinpoint and articulate the differ- 
ence between their pronunciation and the native model: 

“I think my main problems are the devoiced vowels and nasalised /g/.” 

Students’ words intuitively describing a certain discovery in their journals 
were brought into the classroom for elaboration, to help impart a more 
technical understanding of the perceived phenomena. The use of words 
such as “exaggerated” and “bounce” reflected the students’ perception 
of the imposition of English intonation pattern into Japanese: 

“I think I’m trying too hard with my intonation, because some parts of 
what I’ve said sounds exaggerated.” 

“I need to pronounce words with less ‘bounce -make them along the one 
level.” 



Another example was drawn from the next entry: 

“Mine is far less ‘native sounding’! I can’t consciously avoid pronouncing 
each and every syllable.” 



What this student meant was he was having a problem pronouncing 
vowels with even length. The class agreed that this was because he was 
imposing an English intonation pattern onto Japanese, making some vow- 
els longer than others. The class discussed how English stress patterns 
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affect the characteristics of syllables, resulting in the difference in vowel 
qualities. For example, in English, a stress-timed language, vowels in the 
stressed syllables are longer, louder and higher-pitched compared to weak- 
ened vowels in unstressed syllables. This does not happen in Japanese, 
where the intonation pattern is characterised mainly by pitch differences. 

The use of journals thus constantly helped students connect the iden- 
tification of specific phenomena they experienced to the wider perspec- 
tive of problems experienced in foreign language learning. 

In another task, students were encouraged to try to imagine how the 
lines should sound before they said them, and to compare that with what 
they heard or what they delivered, as some musicians are said to do. Most 
students said that they could imagine how the lines should sound. Some 
said that the imagined sounds were those of the native speakers which 
they heard on the tape, or heard spoken by the class teacher: 

“My imagined production is more likely an aural reproduction of a native 
speaker’s speech.” 

“In my head I can hear exactly how the tape sounded and try to repeat it. 

I don’t know why it doesn’t come out right sometimes, but I can hear the 
difference in my voice from what is in my head.” 

“It is easier to think of the correct intonation in your head because you 
can remember what has been said by the teacher and this is in your 
memory.” 

“I imagine how the teachers would pronounce the line and what their 
voices sound like.” 

Generally students perceived the gap between imagined sounds and 
their attempts: 

“Yes, (what I say) differs, because when it comes out, it is a lot slower.” 
“The difficulty for me is knowing, and getting right when to change pitch.” 

“No, no. I don’t know. I think that what I imagined is right. However, my 
English intonation interferes when I speak.” 

“It is very difficult to actualise what you mentally planned because what 
you think in your head never sounds like what you say. The imagined 
production does not really sound like what I actually say, I don’t think. 
However it is very difficult to analyse this.” 

Many comments were made pointing out the difference in the speed 
of speech: 

“The tape is also said at a much faster speed and there are few breaks in 
the sentences.” 
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“I can not speak at the same speed as the people on the tape. This is very 
difficult.” 

“I speak a lot slower than the tape.” 

Some students thought that the difference resulted from a lack of physical 
readiness to produce certain sounds and mimic intonation: 

“Since my tongue is not used to speaking with Japanese pronunciation 
and intonation, I might need to take some time to get used to them. That 
may be the reason why my actual production does not follow my mental 
production.” 

“I imagined much better than the actual delivery. My tongue is very 
undexterous.” 

“Getting my mouth (lips, tongue) to form the right shapes-this affects my 
pronunciation-sometimes I can clearly hear it in my head. But as it is so 
fast, . . . my mouth lags behind.” 

“It is more difficult to say something as fast as you think it, especially for 
some particular sounds I am not used to, like the /r/ and sounds of the / 
k/ when devoiced.” 

Students and teachers accepted this lag between recognition and 
production ability as a part of the learning process. However, knowing 
that they could produce a much better quality projection by immediately 
repeating after the teacher in the classroom gave them confidence that 
the gap could be narrowed with persistent practice. 

The Conflict Between the Substantial Memorization Task and the 
Accurate Learning of Pronunciation and Intonation 

Although students’ awareness of authentic pronunciation and intona- 
tion was gradually increasing, this was not necessarily reflected in the 
performance of many students in the first drama test, which was held in 
Week 8. Only a handful of students demonstrated convincingly good 
pronunciation and intonation in the test. The main reason attributed to 
this was that the assessment criteria also included memorization. Al- 
though students’ memorization exceeded expectations, their pronuncia- 
tion and intonation in general were not so accurate. Some students 
commented in the Week 8 journal after the test that they could not 
concentrate both on remembering their lines accurately and also on 
delivering with authentic pronunciation and intonation: 

“I did not think it was a very good test for our intonation ability as l had to 
concentrate too much on just memorising the lines rather than how to say 
them properly.” 
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The teachers felt at this stage that the effort needed to approximate 
authentic pronunciation and intonation may well be in conflict with the 
effort to memorize the lines. This led the teachers to seek students’ 
opinions as to whether acquiring native-like pronunciation and intona- 
tion conflicted with memorization. The Week 10 journal addressed this 
issue, and the responses were divided into two groups. Some said the 
two did not conflict: 

“There is no conflict if the lines are memorized by listening to the tape 
rather than just reading the script.” 

“To fluently and authentically deliver my lines I have to know both the 
lines and intonation. If I don’t know the rhythm and intonation, then I 
don’t know my lines. For me I learn the intonation like a song, then within 
that structure, I have to fit sounds in. If I leave out a sound (a word or 
syllable) it sounds and feels wrong.” 

“I don’t think there is a conflict between delivering memorized lines and 
pronunciation and intonation. I think they’re related, and when I was 
memorising my lines, I tried to perfect the intonation and pronunciation at 
the same time as memorising my lines. It was much easier that way.” 

Others said that the two conflicted: 

“Because I have to concentrate so much on remembering my lines I find 
it very hard to make any lines sound as fluent or as authentic in 
pronunciation as I would like.” 

“My problem is that I have memorized the Romanised version of my lines 
[which the student produced for himself] and therefore my pronunciation 
and intonation may not be fluent because I will be delivering the lines 
from memory of the Romanised script.” 



From this it is clear that there was a difference perceived by students in 
the correlation between mastery of pronunciation and intonation and 
the effort put into memorization. Memorization strategy was important: 
those who said memorization did not conflict with pronunciation and 
intonation incorporated from the beginning the material they had to 
memorize with how that material sounded during out-of-class preparation. 
Students who said that they conflicted relied heavily on visual 
memorization, especially in the process of getting ready for the first test. 
Those students who did well in memorization but did not get good 
marks on pronunciation and intonation proposed in the same journal 
that they would concentrate on perfecting the prosodic quality of the 
memorized lines. However, some students commented that although 
they were prepared to work hard on correcting pronunciation and 
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intonation for the final performance, it would be difficult, now that they 
had memorized the lines with their own interpretation of the sounds: 

“I find that whatever 1 learn first tends to stay with me. Therefore, if there 
is no effort, uncorrected mistakes remain - I think it takes more concentration 
to correct a mistake that’s planted in my lines than to learn a new line." 

The teachers’ assessment of the accuracy of pronunciation and into- 
nation in the first test led them to evaluate the appropriateness of the 
weight placed on memorization. They felt that students who sacrificed 
accurate pronunciation and intonation in the interest of memorization 
would not succeed in later correcting inaccurately learned pronuncia- 
tion and intonation. This prediction was later found to be correct. Memo- 
rizing lines was a large task. Some sentences were complex and long, 
as authenticity required. Students also had to learn parts of others’ lines 
so that they knew when it was their turn to speak. Listening to the tape 
alone did not give sufficient stimulus for learning lines. Students needed 
to use visual clues as well, and some students relied too much on the 
most comfortable input, the script. 

The Final Outcome 

For a beginners’ course, the final (assessed) performances by most 
groups were of a high standard as productions. However, even those 
students who did well in the first test in pronunciation and intonation 
did not do as well in the final performance. This seemed to be due to 
their nervousness at performing in front of the audience, being as- 
sessed, and needing to pay attention to all the tasks associated with the 
performance: 

“The only trouble is when I am stressed or nervous 1 revert back to my 
original pronunciation even though 1 know the learned way as soon 1 
finish my lines.” 

“1 think to have our pronunciation and intonation examined, we should 
have been examined separately because it was difficult to coordinate acting 
and lines as well as pronunciation. My pronunciation is much better when 
I just say all my lines.” 

This made the teachers wonder whether assessing pronunciation and 
intonation during the final performance was an appropriate method of 
assessment. I felt that although drama and performance were useful for 
learning native-like pronunciation and intonation, performance should 
not be exclusively used to assess pronunciation and intonation outcomes. 
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Students' Evaluation 

Students experienced a great deal of satisfaction learning through the 
drama project, and a lot of positive comments were made in the post- 
project journal relating to perceived improvement in pronunciation and 
intonation: 

“l think [I] was all right before, but am much better now! Before, I didn’t 
really know the Japanese intonation — only what I thought might be the 
Japanese intonation.” 

“Improved a lot! I would be interested to listen to the first tape we made 
to see how much I improved.” 

“As I had no experience of Japanese before, . . . my pronunciation and 
intonation has been moulded from the course. Drama has given me more 
confidence in Japanese. Yes, my Japanese has improved.” 

Some students commented that although they saw improvement, it 
was not perfect: 

“Much better, but still not very good.” 

“Better intonation but my pronunciation does not seem a lot better. Some 
improvement. A long way to go.” 

It seems that, most importantly, this exercise enhanced an awareness 
of the importance of pronunciation and intonation, although there was 
a great variety in the degree of mastery of native-like pronunciation and 
intonation. 

“I think that since my pronunciation and intonation have improved, I feel 
that I have achieved something through this drama project, that I’m one 
step closer to being really fluent in Japanese.” 

“Because there are certain Japanese phrases engraved in my head, those 
form the basis of what I can now hear as correct and incorrect intonation 
patterns.” 

“I now know to make my intonation go up for questions and down for 
statements and so will be able to hear that when other people are speaking. 
Listening to the tape repeatedly helped me to understand the overall sound 
of sentences.” 

Some students stated that they gained confidence in speaking in Japa- 
nese: 

“It didn’t hurt at all. My pronunciation and intonation did improve a bit. It 
was a very long learning process and I’m glad I’ve reached the end and 
been quite successful. I think it’s given me greater confidence to speak 
Japanese in the future.” 
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“It’s improved my confidence in speaking in Japanese, and given me a 
better understanding of how the language should be spoken.” 

Further research is needed to investigate whether or not or to what 
extent learning outcomes from the drama class can be transferred into 
the other aspects of language competence, such as listening ability and 
spontaneous speech, and also whether there are any long-term benefits 
which will be reflected in further progress by students. 



Teachers felt that there were many areas for further improvement in 
the design of the drama project and the inquiry into whether a drama 
component can serve as an appropriate medium for learning native-like 
pronunciation and intonation. The length of the scenarios could have 
been shorter to lessen the overall amount of memorization for each 
student, thus avoiding conflict with accurate learning of pronunciation 
and intonation. Rather than working on a long play for the whole se- 
mester, two or more shorter pieces could have been practiced. The 
length of sentences could have been better controlled in the writing of 
the script. Although some students enjoyed dealing with longer sen- 
tences, these gave other students trouble. The assessment methods used 
also need revision. Although student progress towards the approxima- 
tion of native-like pronunciation and intonation was evident in class 
rehearsals and through reading of the diaries, the formal grading based 
only on the two performances did not accurately reflect progress. Ner- 
vousness and the effort of memorization affected the results. The learn- 
ing of pronunciation and intonation could have been made part of a 
continuing assessment process, based on regular performance in class. 
Alternatively, the group could have made a recording of the perfor- 
mance. Although it was not discussed in this study, working in groups 
created a problem when, as often happened, groups were missing a 
person or two in rehearsals. Each of these items presents major issues 
that need to be explored further. 

However, above all, teachers and students felt strongly that student 
awareness of the learning process towards accurate pronunciation and 
intonation was greatly enhanced and that the use of reflective journals 
contributed most significantly to this process. Journals served not only 
as a tool to promote conscious learning by the students but proved 
beneficial in many other ways: they served as a rich mine of informa- 
tion from which to generate active class discussion and appropriate 
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explanation and instruction; assisted teachers in making minor adjust- 
ments to the program; gave opportunities for every student to express 
themselves, especially beneficial for shy students or those who might 
not have expressed thoughts and feelings otherwise; fostered an open 
and supportive relationship between teachers and students during the 
learning experience; enhanced teachers’ readiness and their ability to 
identify learning issues, specific or broad, by paying careful attention 
to students’ words, which assisted in promoting successful teaching. 
Above all, reflective journals helped all participants develop a sense 
that both students and teachers were co-experimenters, co-observers 
and co-learners. 

Harumi Moore holds an MA in Applied Linguistics in Japanese from the 
Australian National University. She is interested in the contrastive 
linguistics of Japanese and English and applied linguistics. She has taught 
at the Japan Centre at the ANU and various other institutions. She is 
currently studying towards a doctoral degree. 

Note 

1. Students at the Japan Centre include a number who have lived in Japan for up 
to one year. Those who-had lived in Japan were placed in more advanced 
units from the beginning and did not take part in this drama project. 
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Appendix: Sample journal questions 

(P re- project journal, Week 2) 

Could you please tell us your overall feeing about the task lying ahead of 
you? 

Do you feel embarrassed about blindly mimicking Japanese sound and in- 
tonation? If so, what do you think you can do to overcome such a 
feeling? 

What kind of existing knowledge or strategies do you think you will use to 
help you mimic the pronunciation and intonation? 

How do you feel about memorizing your lines in Japanese? How are you 
going to manage this task? Does it seem difficult? What makes it difficult? 

How do you feel about working in a group? What kinds of benefits and 
difficulties can you foresee? 

(Asked each week) 

How are you feeling about your learning experience in drama in general? 

(Week 3) 

What kind of cues were you paying attention to most in class when you 
were practicing the lines? (1) listening to the teacher's lines and copying 
them? (2) looking at the Japanese script? (3) combination of above or 
any other method? Do you think that the method you used worked for 
you? 

How do you plan to improve fluency outside the class: how much practice 
will you do at one time; what method(s) are you planning to use? 

(Week 4) 

Did the out-of-class learning go as you planned? What made it difficult? 
What helped? How many hours did you spend in practice last week? 

What method(s) did you use? Do you think it (they) worked? 

How are you checking your pronunciation and intonation? 
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(Week 7) 

How do you feel about learning lines which are beyond your grammatical 
knowledge? 

How does your learning experience through the drama project relate to the 
learning of other components of Spoken Japanese 1? 

What did you think of the drama test 1? What do you have to do individu- 
ally from now on? What do you have to do as a group from now on? 

(Week 8) 

For those who felt earlier on that not knowing exactly what you are saying 
interferes with the memorization process, how do you feel about it now 
after the first test? 

(Week 10) 

Do you think that there is a conflict between your concentration on deliver- 
ing the lines from memory and concentration on how fluently you will 
deliver them with authentic pronunciation and intonation? Do the two 
efforts conflict with each other or can they be incorporated successfully? 
How do you propose to do this task successfully? 

(Post-project journal) 

In order to improve Japanese pronunciation and intonation, do you think 
the drama project provided you with an appropriate environment and 
help? 

If you think you have improved your pronunciation and intonation, what 
did you discover and experience from going through such a process, 
and how do you think and feel about having achieved that goal? 

What kind of long-term benefit will this experience have on you? 
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Japanese tourists comprise 22% of all in-coming tourists to Australia. The 
Japanese language is of extreme importance to the Australian tourism and 
hospitality industry. This paper discusses course design and delivery of "Hospitality 
Japanese" at the University of New South Wales. The course was designed using 
theoretical frameworks and recent research findings in education and 
sociolinguistics. 

The course design followed the procedure proposed by Knowles (1980). It 
includes needs assessment in five different areas such as needs of the hospitality 
industry, needs of the hospitality industry workers, knees of the university and 
its language program. Recent research findings in sociolinguistics in regard to 
Australian speakers of Japanese in the hospitality industry also gave significant 
contribution to the needs assessment. Instructional objectives were written in 
accordance with the framework of Neustupny (1985) covering three areas of 
linguistic, sociolinguistic. and sociocultural competencies, and an additional area 
of learner autonomy. 

The course was successfully delivered using local community resources, 
such as guest speakers and field trips. However, the evaluation of the course 
showed two areas that needed improvement. One area was its teaching materials 
selection. The other was on the balance between the linguistic objectives and 
non-linguistic objectives. 
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Perspectives 



Empathy and Teacher Development 

John B. Kemp 

Gakushuin and Seikei Universities 



This article suggests that empathy plays an important role in a cross-cultural 
setting, particularly when foreign teachers work within the Japanese educational 
system. Three areas are identified, namely involuntary, emergent, and consciously 
attempted empathy. These can be thought of as separate categories or ideas 
which frequently overlap. The use of balanced and informed empathy can often 
facilitate the resolution of classroom communication breakdowns and can make 
a significant contribution to ongoing teacher development. 

t ^!gt;(59LT, a 

-ttut, *>ZZb, Ztlb 

li, US '<y > aid ttifz, 

i> i o' <7)^)4 &®I2, $tlEI*IT(7) 3 3 jux-y — -> 3 

I n his article on “Training Development and Teacher Education” in 
The Language Teacher , Underhill (1990, p. 3) defines teacher 
development as, “being essentially concerned with the effects that 
the teacher herself has on the learners and on the learning atmosphere 
of the class, as distinct from the effect of her techniques and materials.” 
Elsewhere Underhill writes (1992, p. 71) of, “teachers . . . continually in 
the process of actualizing their own expectations, of becoming the unique 
and best teacher it is in them to be.” 

Quoting the work of Carl Rogers, Underhill emphasizes the impor- 
tance of empathy, acceptance and authenticity, these being, “character- 
istics of good teachers which could be further developed in any teacher 
who had the commitment to do so” (Underhill 1990, p. 3). 
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The following discussion focuses on empathy, the first of these char- 
acteristics, as a way of promoting teacher development in the Japanese 
university or college context. 



Three Areas of Empathy 

The term empathy is used here to mean identifying oneself with the 
feelings, perceptions and thoughts of another Three types are discussed 
in this report: involuntary empathy , emergent empathy , and empathy 
resulting from a conscious effort to imaginatively and knowledgeably 
take the role of the other, hereafter called consciously attempted empa- 
thy. As constructs suggested by this writer, they are set out to enhance 
awareness of what many teachers already know: that by “feeling oneself 
into the situation of the other person,” development as both a teacher 
and a person can be promoted. 

Trying to enhance awareness of the familiar by presenting it so that it 
can be freshly perceived is not readily achieved through a step by step 
process, as might be the case when learning a concrete skill. Similarly it 
is hot akin to the type of understanding used in mathematics, where, by 
division and subsequent arrangement of the constituent parts in a par- 
ticular order, certain propositions can be derived from the preceding 
ones. Furthermore, the personality of the teacher might make one type 
of empathy more meaningful than another. Underlying this point is the 
view that human subjectivity both influences and is influenced by the 
theoretical and professional concerns of teaching. Thus, either within 
the empathy types themselves or externally with reference to teacher- 
student relationships and teacher approaches, there is paradox and of- 
ten contradiction. 

The following sections examine how different types of empathy might 
function in the language classroom. 



Involuntary Empathy 

Involuntary empathy is a foundation for all positive human relation- 
ships, including those between teachers and students. Where there are 
acceptable levels of classroom harmony, it is likely that the expectations 
of both learner and teacher are sufficiently realized for learning to take 
place. However, there can be communication breakdowns and, in the 
case of a foreign teacher in Japan, such breakdowns might be due to a 
clash of expectations derived from quite different cultures. Although it 
is true that resolution can be facilitated through appropriate use of em- 
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pathy, it may also occur without any conscious attempt to empathize 
with the situation of the students. Thus, difficulties such as those set out 
by Stapleton (1995, pp. 13-16), “Why don’t my students have opinions?” 
“Why are they so unquestioning?” “Why don’t they talk and discuss?” 
and “Why are they so willing to memorize?” can be solved by the teacher 
through a process of stock taking, self-interrogation and discussion with 
informed colleagues. Here, involuntary empathy may operate but may 
not be directly recognized as assisting in the resolution process. 



Emergent Empathy 

A conscious attempt to empathize with the students’ situation pro- 
vides an additional route to such resolution. However for consciously 
attempted empathy to be more than of very limited value, the teacher- 
as-empathist has to make progress in two areas. She must gain knowl- 
edge of the students’ culture and, equally important, of herself as well. 
The term emergent empathy is used in this discussion to describe the 
development of such knowledge. The empathy process has no end 
point, but is rather in a continual state of becoming. 

Andie, quoting the last journal entry of Simone Weil, the French so- 
cial philosopher, pacifist and mystic who died in England in 1943, writes, 

The most important part of teaching is to teach what it is to know . . . Nurses 
who really know read the pain of their patients as human suffering, feel it 
as their own, and therefore act, to relieve it, according to their suffering. 
(Andie’s italics) (1993, p. 1 45) 

In this passage, the nurse “reads” the pain of her patient through the 
operation of emergent empathy. It should be noted that “read” has spe- 
cial connotations in Weil’s writing, in part because of her view that self- 
centredness causes us to interpret people, events and nature incorrectly. 
Here, the nurse must not only empathize with the patient but also must 
know how to alleviate the pain. Similarly, during conscious attempts to 
empathize with the students’ situation, the foreign language teacher 
must be aware that self-centeredness distorts a correct understanding of 
others and that, however imperfectly, this understanding must be in- 
formed by knowledge of the students’ world view, beliefs and values. 

Knowledge about Japanese customs, civilization and achievements 
can be assimilated without direct involvement with Japanese people, 
for example through reading and study. Thus, knowing about the role 
of Confucianism in Japanese education will give insight into the ques- 
tions Stapleton (1995) has raised. However being knowledgeable is not 
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the same as being what Bennett (1996, p. 6) calls interculturally compe- 
tent. This comes through not only knowing about the historical and 
developmental background of a country, but also through communica- 
tion with its people. This communication must be informed in two ways. 
The foreign teacher has to be aware that some of the norms of her own 
culture might well be ethnocentric or objectionable to people of an- 
other culture. One way of determining which aspects of the teacher’s 
culture might present problems to EFL learners is to recognize those 
cultural patterns which have been viewed negatively by informed out- 
siders. For example, Barnlund (1989, pp. 186-187) refers to some prob- 
lematic aspects of American culture and quotes a Japanese person as 
saying, “the American love of freedom has exceeded all reasonable 
bounds and threatens to degenerate into self-centeredness.” Jones (1984, 
p. 74) identifies negative stereotypes of “typical” American and British 
people: “arrogant,” “uncultured,” “reserved” and “hypocritical.” Teach- 
ers should be on their guard against classroom displays of qualities 
which are problematic for people of other cultures. 

Secondly, there has to be some understanding of what beliefs and 
values are assigned importance by the local culture. In the case of Ja- 
pan, Hioki (cited in Loveday, 1986, p. 100) suggests the following: se- 
niority, politeness, communal responsibility and sensitivity to face, inner 
versus outer worlds, modesty and the abandonment of individual self 
for a more collective identification. 

From a Kantian perspective, new concepts and new ideas only have 
meaning when they are related to pre-existing experience and knowl- 
edge. Thus the extent to which the new is accepted and adopted when 
a foreign teacher deals with Japanese students and the educational set- 
ting in general is related to her pre-existing knowledge, values and 
beliefs. Suggesting which concepts and ideas are appropriate for a for- 
eign language teacher in Japan is outside the limits of this article. How- 
ever the relationship between personal values and teaching must be 
recognized. In the words of Edge (1996, p. 10), “Because we are people- 
who-teach (indivisible the person from the teacher), our actions in teach- 
ing arise from the same sources as our other actions and express deeply 
held values” (Edge’s parentheses). 



Consciously Attempted Empathy 

Samovar, Porter, and Jain (1981, pp. 203-210) outline a six-step pro- 
cedure to develop empathy. They first stress the importance of self- 
knowledge on the part of the empathist both at the level of personal 
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ethnocentrism and at the cultural level of being aware of the image 
portrayed to the rest of the world by the empathist’s country of origin. 
They also emphasize the need to be sensitive to feedback and to defer 
conclusions, especially when dealing with unfamiliar world views, val- 
ues, languages, and nonverbal codes. 

Their six-step procedure is as follows: 1) differences should be as- 
sumed among individuals and cultures, as not all people see the world 
in the same way. 2) We should know ourselves. 3) We should then 
temporarily set aside our self-identity and then 4) imaginatively put our- 
selves in the other person’s situation. This leads to 5) the empathetic 
experience. Thus, having made a conscious effort to divest ourselves of 
our customary outlook, persona and ethnocentricities, we make a seri- 
ous attempt to “walk a mile in the other person’s shoes” in order to see 
and experience the world from their point of view. This is followed by 
6) the re-establishing of our former self. We become once again the 
people we were before the careful reflection involved in the empathetic 
experience. However if the experience has resulted in insight into the 
other person’s situation, the “pre-empathetic self’ will not be exactly the 
same as the “new self.” 



A Personal Note 

In my early days of teaching Japanese university students, I probably 
over-empathized with the students’ situation. I had little or no grasp of 
the checks and balances outlined in the preceding two sections. 

This is the land, according to Lebra (1976), where individuality, “rests 
not on the imposition of one’s will on the social environment but on the 
refusal to impose oneself on it.” Thus, after years of, from a westerner’s 
point of view, self-development taking second place to the clearing of 
examination hurdles, I got the impression that, in the freer atmosphere 
of the university, the students would prefer a “social relations” approach 
to English. Informal chats with colleagues seemed to confirm this; al- 
though looking back, I realize that I was probably seeking confirmation 
of what I had already half decided rather than being open to alternative 
opinions. Pairwork, information-gap exercises, the sharing of personal 
information, games, mingling activities, and occasionally reading a short 
article from an English language newspaper became the order of the 
day with large freshman classes. 

In addition, it did not take long to realize that basic humor which the 
students could easily understand really seemed to lift the classes. I could 
readily identify with Shimizu’s (1995, p. 5) comment that, after nine 
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years of teaching in Japan, she still feels that students view her as “more 
of an entertainer than a teacher.” However, in my case, I overdid the 
entertainment side of things. “Playing to the gallery” seemed to be an 
essential part of the lesson. To my way of thinking, I was putting into 
practice Holliday’s ( 1994 , p. 113 ) maxim: “Learning about the real world 
of a new culture is a two-way reflexive process. One learns about others 
through monitoring how they respond to one’s own actions.” 

Jokes and “social relations” English animated students, whereas lis- 
tening and grammar exercises, together with “serious” topics, such as 
discussions about environmental issues, did not. Looking at the teacher 
and the lesson through the eyes of the students, and as a result giving 
them what they seemed to want, also found echoes in an existential 
phase I had passed through in my own student days. 

It is hard to pinpoint when I changed the apparently successful formula 
of social English with an entertainment ingredient, but many teachers pass 
through a similar evolution. Richards ( 1994 , p. 403 ) quotes Floden and 
Huberman on the three seasons of a teacher’s professional life: stabiliza- 
tion, stock taking or self-interrogation, and disengagement. Pennington 
( 1993 , p. 705 ) quotes Freeman’s observation that the key ingredient to 
teacher change and long-term development is awareness, a point empha- 
sized by Kemp ( 1995 ) when discussing ways of recognizing cultural schisms. 

A more informed understanding of the students’ outlook and expecta- 
tions showed clear differences between what I had thought about their 
expectations of university life and what they actually desired. Certainly 
there were those who wanted a social relations focus both inside and 
outside the classroom. But there were also those who wanted to continue 
to study. With such students as a catalyst, it was possible to interest the rest 
of the class in a wider range of activities and subject areas. 

Classes are quieter now. The entertainment side of things is still im- 
portant, even if much more occasional. A lesson might well be spent at 
the interface of what the students know and do not know about the use 
of “will” and “be going to.” If they seem sufficiently receptive, the next 
week might be spent on “green” issues while the third week might 
center round a pop music and fashion video clip, with an accompany- 
ing likes and dislikes work sheet. 



Concluding Remarks 

This article has pointed to empathetic awareness in the context of 
broader personal growth as a way of promoting teacher development. 
The areas of involuntary, emergent and consciously attempted empathy 
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can be thought of both as vertically separated categories and as hori- 
zontally linked ideas which frequently overlap. Which particular aspect 
is of relevance to the teacher will depend on her outlook, values and 
beliefs, together with her strength of commitment to awareness and 
action. 

Consciously attempting an orderly six-step empathy training exercise 
might be more appropriate for someone who tends towards “conver- 
gent thinking,” in contrast to a less methodical, more intuitive endeavor 
to assimilate knowledge of the second culture and of the self, as set out 
under emergent empathy. Peer help as a practical way of expanding 
and reinforcing the strength of commitment to awareness and action 
can be gained by what Edge (1992) calls “cooperative development.” 
He sets out a framework of structured activities, which could well in- 
clude a focus on enhanced awareness of empathy, designed to show 
how colleagues, working together, can promote self-development. 

Kramsch (1993, p. 3) suggests that teaching is a juggling act which 
needs an intuitive grasp of the situation together with, “personal judg- 
ment based on as broad and differentiated an understanding as possible 
about what is going on at that particular moment in the classroom.” It is 
suggested that balanced empathy informing day to day teaching deci- 
sions can make a significant contribution to the breadth and depth of 
such personal judgment. 

John B. Kemp teaches at Gakushuin and Seikei Universities. 
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Answer, Please Answer! 

A Perspective on Japanese University 
Students’ Silent Response to Questions 

Timothy J. Korst 

Ryukyu University 



Many EFL teachers in Japan have noticed that Japanese students seldom have 
the skills to answer questions appropriately. In response to questions, teachers 
often hear only silence. This paper examines the issue of a silent response to 
teacher questions in the EFL university classroom and presents three activities 
designed to introduce sociolinguistic skills into the communicative syllabus. 
Instead of avoiding this issue by ceasing to ask questions, it is suggested that 
teachers should attempt to address and remedy this silence directly, 
s otw 
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J apanese university students pose a special problem for many EFL 
teachers. Due to reasons such as the Japanese cultural and educational 
background and the concept of saving face (Ishii & Bruneau, 1991), 
uiese students often remain silent when asked a question in English. 
The effects of such behavior can be twofold. First, the pace of instruction 
may be slowed while the teacher waits for an answer. Second, because 
this behavior is not normal within the Western classroom context, foreign 
EFL teachers may become frustrated by the silence. Confronted with 
this problem, I suspect that teachers often deal with it by avoidance, by 
adjusting their teaching techniques to avoid eliciting such behavior. 
Indeed, Mutch (1995, p. 14) seems to recommend avoidance of questions 
in front of the class, noting that teachers can create a more “relaxed and 
intimate atmosphere” through, for example, pair work. 
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However, silence in response to a question is seldom an appropriate 
response in English communication (see Savignon, 1983). Answering 
questions is a basic skill to be mastered in learning a foreign language. 
This paper recommends dealing directly with the issue. It presents three 
activities designed to solve the problem of a silent response to ques- 
tions and to promote the development of sociolinguistic skills. 



Research on Classroom Interaction 

Although student silence in response to teacher questions in the class- 
room has not been the focus of much EFL classroom research (Larsen- 
Freeman & Long, 1991), Miller’s 1995 investigation indicates that students 
usually remain silent out of fear of limitations in their English speaking 
ability (also see Ishii & Bruneau, 1991). Investigating students’ attitudes 
towards misbehavior in the classroom, Ryan (1995) found that both 
Japanese and Australian university students rated silent responses as 
relatively minor infractions. On the other hand, considerable interaction 
research has focused on teacher talk and teacher questions (see Chaudron, 
1988). Turn-taking in the classroom (Sinclair and Coulthard, 1975) and 
comprehensible input (Ellis, 1994) have also been important concerns 
for researchers. Moreover, error correction and teacher feedback are 
common topics in the literature (see reviews in Chaudron, 1988 and 
Ellis, 1994). Such research focuses indicate that teacher questioning and 
giving feedback is a common activity. Therefore, when the teacher asks 
a question and the students do not respond, this indicates the need for 
promoting greater communicative competence (Savignon, 1983). 

Research on wait-time in ESL classes suggests that students may be 
able to produce answers if teachers wait slightly longer than usual. Studies 
in the ESL setting (see Shrum and Tech, 1983) suggest that the mean 
wait-time for ESL students is under two seconds. However, Holley and 
King (1971) found that teachers of German who waited at least five 
seconds obtained an increase in student responses. White and Lightbown 
(1984) and Long, Brock, Crookes, Deicke, Potter, and Zhang (1984) 
recommend that teachers should therefore allow a longer wait-time. 
However, while this approach may be beneficial with some students, 
allowing a longer wait-time with Japanese students may only compound 
the problem since an answer may not be forthcoming regardless of the 
interval (Ishii & Bruneau, 1991) 

Other research (see Sato 1981, Long and Sato 1983, and Tsui, 1987) 
has investigated the type of teacher-student interaction which occurs in 
ESL classrooms. Using constructs similar to Long and Sato’s (1983) “dis- 
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play” and “referential” questions, Tsui (1987), compared “social” and 
“classroom discourse.” Social discourse differs from classroom discourse 
in that more negotiation of meaning occurs. Tsui (1987. p. 337) argues 
that interlocutors bring with them a set of “assumed shared beliefs 
which are constantly tested against, revised or added onto in the course 
of the interaction.” Kartunnen (1973, cited in Tsui 1987, p. 337) speaks 
of the “common ground” that is achieved among the interlocutors, while 
Tsui speaks of the “social convergence” which is achieved by social 
discourse. 

In classroom discourse, on the other hand, less negotiation usually 
takes place. The roles of the interlocutors (here, the teacher and stu- 
dent) are more clearly defined. The teacher is the “primary knower” 
(Berry 1981, cited in Tsui 1987. p. 339) who asks questions and the one 
who stands in judgment of the student’s response. Transfer of knowl- 
edge is assumed to be unidirectional, from the teacher to the student. 
The student’s role is usually to answer the teacher’s question; she in 
turn evaluates the student’s answer. The following is an example of 



classroom discourse given by Tsui (1987, p. 339): 

(A) T: Who can tell me what the two kinds of verbs are? I 

Ange 1? 

S: Verbs of action and verbs of being. R 

T: Right F 



Here, the labels I, R, and F refer to the “initiating move”(I move), 
“responding move” (R move) and “follow-up move” (F move). 

Surely this pattern is common in EFL classrooms as well. By asking 
questions of this sort, the teacher seeks feedback from the students. If 
the students answer correctly, the teacher has achieved her objective 
and then can proceed. But what happens when the students do not 
answer? Tsui notes that a refusal to answer would be out of order; 
inability to do so would very likely be negatively evaluated by the 
teacher. Yet this is a common occurrence in the Japanese EFL class- 
room, and the teacher is left with the problem of how to evaluate the 
silence. 



Types of Questions in Japanese College EFL Classrooms 

In content-based college EFL classes, some of the classroom ques- 
tions asked by the teacher comprise social discourse. This may include 
questions which deal with the content of the course as well as questions 
which are more personal in nature. Examples of such questions include: 
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(B) How was your weekend? 

How are you today? 

What’s new? 

It is through such questions that the EFL teacher hopes to create an 
atmosphere conducive to language learning. Though these questions 
are brief, they are not meant rhetorically and, in asking them, the teacher 
briefly steps out of her role as teacher and allows the students to view 
her in a different light. The questions may be asked privately to an 
individual student or to the entire class. Theoretically (see Krashen, 
1987), such questions are intended to lower the students’ affective fil- 
ters, thereby creating a more relaxed learning environment. If the teacher 
is a native English speaker, the questions also allow the students to 
interact socially and give them the opportunity to realize that English 
can be used outside of the parameters of the lesson. 

Teachers may also ask questions about the content of the lesson. For 
example, in a content-based English conversation class discussing the 
concept of the Third World, the following dialogue may take place (T is 



the teacher and S is the student). 

(C) T: Have you ever been to the Third World? 1 

S: Yes. R 

T: Where did you go? 1 

S: Thailand. R 

T: Uh huh. F 



This dialogue may be seen as two exchanges, again using the labels I, R, 
and F to refer to the “initiating move” (I), “responding move” (R) and 
“follow-up move” (F). Both exchanges represent social discourse. 

But what happens when the following type of exchange occurs? 



(D) T: Have you ever been to the Third World? 1 

S: Yes. R 

T: Where did you go? 1 

S: Canada. R 

T: Canada is not in the Third World. F 



Here, the student has not answered according to the teacher’s 
expectations, so the teacher has corrected the student. Perhaps in this 
case we could classify the first I and R moves as being social discourse 
and the latter I, R, and F moves as being the more formal classroom 
discourse (McCarthy, 1991). It is not so clear from Tsui’s account whether 
teacher evaluation alone denotes classroom discourse. 
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In both C and D above the student is shown as responding to the 
teacher’s questions. However, more realistically, the conversation might 
go like this: 

(E) T: Have you ever been to the Third World? 

S: (silence) 

T: (more slowly) Have you ever been to the Third World? 

S: (confers with neighbor, but does not reply) 

T: Do you understand me? 

S: (silence) 

The following section describes three activities for avoiding this type of 
response and, instead, promoting the development of student communi- 
cative competence in answering both social and classroom questions. 



The activities presented below are designed to remedy the problem 
of silence in response to questions, to train students in answering within 
an acceptable amount of time and to give them practice in asking for 
clarification. 

The activities were performed during a first year university content- 
based EFL conversation course during the last three months of the Spring, 
1995 semester. The course met for two 90-minute periods per week. Of 
the 28 students, 22 were women. Although no proficiency test was given, 
the students’ English proficiency was considered to be at the low-inter- 
mediate level by the author. Because of the nature of Activity 1, it was 
performed only once. The other two activities were regularly performed 
for 30 minutes per class period. 

The three activities followed the same general format. The students 
paired off by forming an inner and outer circle and partnered the stu- 
dent in the opposing circle. They performed the activity then rotated in 
opposite directions, enabling the students to repeat the activity with a 
new partner from the opposing circle. This is illustrated in Figure 1. 



The teacher can easily arrange the students into two circles by having 
them stand in alternation-inside, outside, inside, etc. An unpartnered stu- 
dent can form a triad with two others. After the students have formed the 
circles and performed the activity with their first partner, the teacher should 
tell those on the outside of the circle to turn to their right and find their 
partner two positions along the circle. Changing two positions to find new 
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partners gives the students a sense of progressing around the circle, and 
also prevents them from looking ahead to their next partner. 




Figure 1: Students form inside and outside circles, pair up, and after 
doing the activity rotate to the right. 



Activity 1 

Purpose : To give the students the experience of asking someone a 
question and receiving no response. By performing this activity, the 
students may develop empathy with their teachers. 

Giving Directions : After dividing the class into “inside” and “outside” 
groups, the teacher gives instructions to the two groups separately. While 
the inside students are still seated, the teacher tells them to put their 
heads down so that they cannot see. The teacher then writes the following 
instructions for the outsiders on the board. 

1. Think of a question to ask your partner in the circle 

2. Ask each partner the same question 

3. Make sure you receive an answer from your partner 

At this point the teacher may want to ask the students verbally if 
they understand the task. If students have questions, they can ask the 
teacher privately. 

Once the teacher has given the instructions to the outsiders, she 
gives the following instructions to the insiders. At this time, the outside 
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students have their heads down so that they cannot see the instructions. 
The teacher writes the following instructions on the board. 

1. In the circle your partner will ask you a question 

2. Don’t answer it 

3. Don’t say anything 

Once the instructions to both groups are clear, the students form 
their respective circles and perform the activity. Teachers can ask the 
students to change partners as often as they like. 

Post-activity: The teacher tells the students to write a minimum of five 
sentences about this activity. Afterwards, the students discuss their ideas 
in groups and/or as a class. The teacher can write the students’ comments 
on the board. 



Activity 2 

Purpose: To teach the students how to ask for clarification. Often the 
reason for silence is lack of linguistic knowledge, so the students must 
learn how to negotiate meaning and how repair a conversation when it 
breaks down. This activity allows the students to practice various ways 
of asking the questioner to repeat or explain the question. 

Pre-activity: The teacher should explain what asking for clarification 
means. She can solicit various patterns from students and write them on 
the board. Some examples are: 

(F) What did you say? 

I don’t understand. 

Huh? 

Could you explain that? 

I’m sorry, what was that? 

What do you mean? 

Excuse me?/ Pardon me? 

The teacher illustrates these techniques by asking the students questions 
that they cannot understand (i.e., by speaking too fast, using difficult 
vocabulary items and grammar structures, or mumbling), thereby soliciting 
the sentences given in Example F. 

In performing this activity, the students must have a reason for ask- 
ing for clarification. To insure this, the teacher can instruct students how 
to mumble (the other ways mentioned above may be too difficult for 
most students). The teacher should model mumbling a question, and 
have the students repeat as a class. Then the teacher should articulate 
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the question clearly, and again have the students repeat. Once the stu- 
dents are adept mumblers, they should prepare questions to ask their 
partners and form their circles. 

Activity: The students are paired up in inside and outside circles. Taking 
turns, the students ask each other questions while mumbling. Their 
partners then ask for clarification. The first student repeats the question 
clearly, and the second gives an answer. For example: 

(G) A: (mumbles a question unintelligibly) 

B: I’m sorry, what did you say? 

A: What are you going to do on the weekend? 

B: Go shopping. 

The teacher can decide how many times the students should change 
partners. 



Activity 3 

Purpose: To teach the students to answer questions within an appropriate 
time period. 

Pre-activity: The students prepare questions which they will ask their 
teacher. After a student asks a question, the teacher raises one hand and 
puts up a finger for each passing second, answering the question within 
five seconds. In this way the teacher demonstrates that it is appropriate 
to answer within a certain time limit. The teacher can also demonstrate 
that verbal responses such as fillers are also appropriate, but must be 
uttered within the same time limit. Some possibilities include: 

(H) Uh . . . 

Hmm .... 

Well, let me see . . . 

Such responses serve as a notice that the person questioned has 
understood that a question has been asked, but needs time to formulate 
an answer. The teacher can model these fillers and instruct the students 
to practice them through repetition. 

Activity: The students prepare questions to ask their partners. If possible, 
the questions should be difficult, requiring some thinking time. The 
students again form inside and outside circles and ask their questions to 
their partners. After asking the question, the students should raise one 
hand and lift up one finger for each passing second. This serves as a 
visual reminder of the time limit for the second student, who should try 
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to give a response within five seconds. After asking and answering 
questions, the students change partners. 

Activities 2 and 3 can be combined. In circle formation, the students 
ask their partners questions, and receive one point each time they mumble 
(giving partner a chance to ask for clarification), ask for clarification and 
answer within five seconds. The students tally their own points, and 
whoever has the highest number wins. This game format can be inte- 
grated into course material whenever partner work is called for. 



Student Reactions to the Activities 

The students in my classes were able to carry out the three activities 
without much difficulty. However, minor problems arose. At the begin- 
ning of Activity 1, some students did not understand the directions writ- 
ten on the board. When I asked them verbally whether they had any 
questions, a few raised their hands, then approached me to ask their 
question in a whispered voice. Most often they asked whether they had 
to use the same question each time, to which I responded, “No.” 

In carrying out this activity, some of the “silent” partners answered 
with a nod of the head, or used other body language. In this case, I 
reminded the students to remember their instructions. Upon completion 
of the activity, the students wrote their reactions and shared these in 
groups. I wrote these responses on the board in two columns: outsiders 
and insiders. Almost all comments were negative. The outsiders, who 
asked the questions, described their negative feelings with comments 
like, “I feel very very lonery (sic). Why did they say nothing?” Another 
reported, “It is hard time and nurvous (sic) for me in today’s class.” 
Responses from the insiders, who kept silent, were also negative. One 
insider’s response was, “I felt really awkward not answering the ques- 
tions .... I think that is how foreigners feel sometimes.” After the 
students realized that most feelings were negative, I spoke about my 
own feelings when students do not answer in class. “I feel the same way 
as you.” I told the class. At this point I felt we reached a deeper level of 
understanding. 

If most students felt uncomfortable doing Activity 1, many enjoyed 
learning how to mumble in Activity 2. This activity elicited much laugh- 
ter and the students seemed to have no problem performing it. Activity 
3, which focused on responding within a five-second time limit, proved 
a bit awkward. Quite a few students did not count to five. Perhaps 
some wanted to focus on the conversation, or possibly felt bad about 
imposing a limit on their partner. Likewise, the combination of Activities 
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2 and 3 into a game, with the tallying of points, proved difficult. 

As a follow-up activity, the students wrote longer responses (about 
300 words) in their journals. Some comments follow: 

As a result of our discussion we knew that the circle outsiders are foreigner 
and insiders are Japanese, or outsiders are teacher and insiders are students. 

. . . Because I was outsiders, I could understand teacher’s feelings well. 

When I played that game, I understood foreigner’s feelings. They feel 
lonely, irritate, nurvous, impatient. And we let them feel so. I feel very 
sorry about this fact. 

In the game, it was funny for me not to answer .... outsiders felt 
uncomfortable, irritated and bored. I didn’t noticed that feelings before 1 
heard that and I felt sorry for them. . . . What I learned through this game 
was how Tim felt in this class. 

From the students’ comments, it is evident that they understood the 
point of Activity 1. This activity proved successful in that it gave stu- 
dents insight into their behavior and the effects it has on others. 

Questionnaire Results. 

After the students performed these activities for three months, they 
filled out the following questionnaire (See Table 1, below) in which the 
three activities were called “conversation games.” Because this was a 
preliminary evaluation of teaching materials, no attempt was made to 
quantitatively evaluate improvements in the students’ sociolinguistic skills. 
The students’ response are given as the average number of points from 
a possible ten points for each statement. 

Questions 1, 2, 3, 6, and 8 asked for the students’ response to the 
activities. Here the mean response was above 5, suggesting that the 
students liked the activities although they found them difficult (Ques- 
tion 4). In particular, students indicated that they liked asking for clarifi- 
cation, perhaps suggesting that they may not have focused on this during 
prior English instruction. 



Conclusions 



Although I did not collect data, it is my impression that the students 
improved in their ability to give a verbal response to questions within 
an acceptable time limit. During the final oral test, most were able to 
ask for clarification in response to questions which I deliberately asked 
rapidly. During class, however, many still had problems. Even after 
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Table 1: Copy of Questionnaire and Results 
Please answer the questions. CIRCLE A NUMBER. Thank you. 



Results 



I liked the conversation games. 

NO 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 


10 


YES 


X 

= 6.7 


I think the conversation games are useful for learning English. 
NO 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 


10 


YES 


= 7.6 


At first, I did not like the conversation games. But now I like 
them more. 

NO 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 


10 


YES 


= 7.0 


The conversation games are difficult because I can’t speak 
English very well. 

NO 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 


10 


YES 


= 7.4 


I don’t like the conversation games because I have to talk with 
people I don’t know. 

NO 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 


10 


YES 


= 4.1 


I like the conversation games because I can make friends with 
my classmates. 

NO 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 


10 


YES 


= 8.0 


In the conversation game, 5 seconds is too short to answer in. 

NO 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 


10 


YES 


= 6.2 


I liked practicing how to ask for clarification (What did you say?). 
NO 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 


10 


YES 


= 7.9 


I have trouble counting my points in the conversation game. 

NO 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 


10 


YES 


= 5.2 



several weeks of practice, many students’ first option in attempting an 
answer was not to ask for clarification, but rather to consult with their 
neighbor. This indicates the need for continued focus on making a 
proper response. 

It should also be noted that I received considerable emotional relief 
by engaging my students in these activities. Previously, student silence 
had an adverse effect, leaving me feeling frustrated and helpless. After 
these activities, however, I could view the students’ silence with more 
objectivity and humor. When a student was silent in response to a ques- 
tion from me, I could say in a humorous voice, “I’m getting angry.” 
Similarly, mumbling became a running joke. 
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Integration of these activities into the syllabus allowed me to view the 
students’ silent behavior as something that we, as a class, could work on 
together. Addressing the problem directly eased the strain felt by both the 
teacher and students and through these activities I was able to assist my 
students to become more sociolinguistically competent in English. 

Timothy J. Korst teaches at Ryukyu University. 
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A Poem in the Process: 

Haiku as an Alternative to Brainstorming 

John Esposito 

Kogei Women ’s Junior College 



Studies of contrastive rhetoric now address not only product and process concerns, 
but also the complex rhetorical traditions which inform writing practice. By 
contrasting the rhetorical traditions of Japanese and English, it is possible to 
establish a point of convergence which can inform the teaching of writing to 
Japanese EFL students. This paper suggests that during the pre-writing stage of 
paragraph composition, haiku can be used as a complement to or substitute for 
brainstorming. A sample lesson is offered exploring some of the practical 
applications of this approach. 
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We make out of the quarrel with others , rhetoric, 
but of the quarrel with ourselves, poetry . 

O ver the past thirty years, theoretical approaches to second 
language writing instruction have centered primarily upon the 
issues of product and process (Raimes, 1991; Silva, 1990). This 
debate can essentially be construed as one of emphasis between the 
what , or the patterns, forms, and organization of texts, and the how , or 
the ways, uses, and functions of writing. At the center of this discussion 
has been contrastive rhetoric studies. Based on the Sapir-Whorf hypothesis 
that language influences thought, contrastive rhetoric studies began with 
Kaplan’s seminal work concerning L2 student essays and the degree of 
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negative transfer from a writer’s LI to L2. His main argument was that a 
student’s native language influences second language acquisition, 
especially with respect to writing (1966). Kaplan’s hypothesis, and, by 
extension, his definition of rhetoric, has been criticized as being too 
simplistic, reductionistic and ethnocentric (Liebman, 1992; Severino, 1993), 
yet, due to its intuitive appeal, it has influenced many second language 
teachers and researchers. Kaplan (Grabe & Kaplan, 1989; Kaplan, 1987), 
while subsequently qualifiying his initial theory as being overstated, 
insisted on the importance of teaching rhetorical forms, suggesting that 
they constitute a significant factor influencing L2 writers. 

Overemphasis on linguistic accuracy and patterns led to a paradigm 
shift in second language writing research and pedagogy. The resulting 
process approach placed the writer’s composing competence, as op- 
posed to linguistic competence, at the center of attention (for an over- 
view, see Krapels, 1990). Writing came to be seen as “a complex, recursive 
and creative process” (Silva, 1990, p.15), whereby the writer focuses on 
discovering meaning through the communicative purpose of a text. Stu- 
dents should therefore be provided with “ample time to write and re- 
write, to learn that several drafts may be needed before intention and 
expression become one” (Zamel, 1982, p. 205). Proponents of a process 
approach also emphasize the fluid nature of a text, alternating between 
a pre-writing stage (concerned with brainstorming ideas, focusing and 
planning structures), a composing stage (where content, development 
and organization are addressed), and a post-writing or refining stage 
(characterized by drafting, editing and revising). 

In recent years both content and audience awareness have also be- 
come important issues in second language writing instruction. In part 
this is a reaction to the primacy given the writer’s cognitive needs in 
process methodologies. One major criticism of the process approach is 
that it neglects the sociocultural context in which writing takes place. 
Writers need to address the culture-specific forms and content accept- 
able and/or understandable to the reader. These necessities assume, of 
course, a preoccupation with form, or product. Horowitz (1986) states 
that writing without structure accomplishes little and that students should 
not be left to their own devices. An emphasis on form also has heuristic 
value as it motivates students to generate, invent and search for infor- 
mation (Coe, 1987; D’Angelo, 1980). 

In spite of the apparent cyclical nature of L2 writing theory, charac- 
terized by adherence to rather narrow conceptualizations and prescrip- 
tions, there appears to be a growing awareness that the variables of text, 
writer, context and reader are not discrete, but are interrelated and should 
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be addressed as such (Raimes, 1991; Silva, 1990). An eclectic approach 
to writing instruction, then, would include both product and process 
concerns, particularly rhetorical factors related to coherence and the 
cultural expectations of reader and writer (Connor, 1996; Grabe & Kaplan, 
1989; Purves, 1988). 

Concurrent with the shifting emphases of L2 writing research, con- 
trastive rhetoric has evolved to consider not only the surface features 
and patterns of texts, but also the complex contextual dynamics under- 
lying the writing process (Severino, 1993). Matalene (1985) defines this 
context as the relationship between culture, language and rhetoric. A 
corollary to this is the notion that cultural predispositions extend be- 
yond the text to influence all areas of discourse (Leki, 1991; Strevens, 
1987). Kaplan, for one, suggests that even logic is “a cultural artifact 
rather than an inherent capacity of the mind” (1990, p.10). Insofar as 
reasoning (i.e., the perceived relationships between phenomena) is cul- 
turally determined, it is limited to a writer’s language. As a result, what 
may appear illogical to readers in one culture, is perfectly understand- 
able to the readers of another (see Leki, 1992). Time also appears to be 
a cultural convention, which manifests itself in the arrangement of texts 
(Kaplan, 1990). Likewise, attitudes toward knowledge, including the 
approaches, strategies and aims of learning are closely tied to cultural 
norms and values (Ballard & Clanchy, 1991; Purves & Hawisher, 1990). 
These differences manifest themselves at the rhetorical level and often 
constitute barriers to communication (Strevens, 1987). 

In orienting their readers to a topic, for instance, Scarcella found that 
second language learners’ introduction strategies differed significantly in 
both quantity and quality from those of native English writers (1984). These 
behaviors seem to be reflective of particular education systems, where 
students “do indeed learn to become members of a rhetorical community” 
(Purves & Hawisher, 1990, p. 191). Through direct examination, contras- 
tive rhetoric can be used to explicate culturally-informed aspects of writing 
such as implicitness and explicitness, clarity and coherence, unity, content, 
and other pragmatic concerns (Martin, 1991). According to Leki, contras- 
tive rhetoric studies ultimately “concern themselves with the social con- 
struction of knowledge within discourse communities” (1991, p.135). In 
order to simplify their tasks, students first need to know what salient ele- 
ments serve as the building blocks of this construction. Thus, there has 
been a strong call to make the learner aware of rhetorical differences 
through metalinguistic instruction (Carrell, 1987; Carson, 1992; Hinds, 1987; 
Hinkel, 1994; Jenkins & Hinds, 1987; Kaplan, 1990; Leki, 1992; Purves & 
Hawisher, 1990; Scarcella, 1984; Strevens, 1987). 
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It is my purpose here to show how this might be done with Japa- 
nese students of English. Although the field of contrastive rhetoric has 
focused primarily on negative transfer, there has been some support 
for use of the learner’s LI as an important resource (Cumming, 1989; 
Hinkel, 1994; Lay, 1982; Raimes, 1991). For example, Friedlander (1990) 
found that use of the LI can assist students during the planning process 
as it facilitates information retrieval (see Carson, Carrell, Silberstein, 
Kroll & Kuehn, 1990). With this in mind, I would like to contrast what 
Liebman-Kleine refers to as “the rich views of rhetoric” (1986, p.8), 
which necessarily include the cultural traditions informing the whole 
writing process. First, I will try to indicate how the cultural and rhetori- 
cal traditions of Japanese and English influence present day usage. 
After highlighting two predominant and interrelated features of these 
disparate languages, I will suggest a point of convergence where they 
appear to complement each other. Finally, I will demonstrate, in the 
form of a lesson plan, how these insights might be exploited by both 
second/foreign language teachers and students of English. 



A Contrastive Analysis of Japanese and English Rhetoric 
Japanese Rhetoric 

Two salient features of Japanese texts are indirectness and, conse- 
quently, the reader’s responsibility to construct meaning. Historically, 
this might be traced to the Heian Era (794-1185), when waka (short 31- 
syllable poems) were exchanged by members of the nobility to com- 
municate their love for each other (Tsujimura, 1987). Waka, which are 
still composed as tanka today, are characterized by their indirect and 
allusive wording. One vivid example of this is the way in which Heian 
poets referred to colors. The Japanese language originally had only 
four words to denote different colors. As a result, writers chose natural 
objects to evoke the myriad images of color they had in mind (Ooka, 
1991). The Japanese propensity to be indirect might also be attributed 
to political factors such as the emphasis put on restraint during feudal 
times, and the need to conform, at least, outwardly, to the dictates of 
totalitarian regimes (Tsujimura, 1987). 

Conformity, however, is not solely a consequence of sociopolitical exi- 
gencies, but is also a product of Confucianism. Ballard and Clanchy (1991) 
argue that due to the Confucian dictum that knowledge and truth are fixed 
and simply passed on from teachers to students, there is a strong aversion 
to argue or critically analyze with the intent to reach clear-cut conclusions 
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(see also Hinds, 1982). For a Japanese student, there is thus “a willingness 
to tolerate ambiguity, even contradictions, to allow them to sit easily in 
tension within the same piece of writing” (Ballard & Clanchy, 1991, p.33). 
This seems to echo Hinds (1987), who notes the Japanese disinclination to 
explain or clarify when writing. In addition, because of the Buddhist and 
Confucian stress on maintaining harmony, “language is understood as a 
medium for expressing social cohesion, and not primarily as a medium for 
individual expression” (Carson, 1992, p.42). 

Another factor influencing Japanese rhetoric is the nature of the Japa- 
nese writing system. Although writing classes are generally dispensed 
with by the end of junior high school, a substantial amount of time is 
expended on learning grammar and kanji (Chinese characters). In fact, 
Japanese students are compelled to learn four distinct written codes 
(five, counting Arabic numerals): 1850 kanji, which are the most formi- 
dable — ranging in complexity from 1-23 strokes that are written in a 
specified order — with most also having multiple readings (as many as 
nine depending on context); two phonetic syllabaries (hiragana and 
katakana) consisting of 46 basic symbols each; and the Roman alpha- 
bet. One result is that much time is spent on drill and memorization 
learning this intricate system. To compound this, Japanese words are 
not separated at the sentence level, thus compelling the reader to intuit 
the beginning and ends of words. This lack of clarity extends to the 
essay level as well, where transitions are usually not marked or attenu- 
ated (Hinds, 1987). One can plainly see how the language itself helps 
to foster ambiguity (see Clancy, 1986), thus placing cognitive demands 
upon the reader to recover meaning from a text. 

Japanese writers expect that their readers’ minds will work in similar 
ways to their own (Hinds, 1990). As Kaplan (1988) makes clear, when 
one is addressing culturally diverse groups of unknown readers, “the 
probability of shared universes of knowledge diminishes in direct pro- 
portion to the size of audience” (p.284). The potential audience for any 
text composed in Japanese is limited for the most part to the people 
living in Japan, the only country in the world where Japanese is used as 
a primary language. It comes as no surprise, then, that Japanese texts 
tend to be reader-responsible (Hinds, 1987). One by-product of a reader- 
responsible rhetoric is the value Japanese seem to place on expressive 
writing, that is, writing done about and for the self, at the expense of 
writing done with communicative intentions (e.g., persuasive or exposi- 
tory prose). As a consequence, Japanese readers expect that they will 
have to evaluate a writer’s propositions on any given topic (Hinds, 1990). 
Indeed, it appears that Japanese writers are not very concerned with 
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audience at all. They consider the beauty, or aesthetic aspect, of a text 
and engaging the reader’s emotions to be good qualities of writing 
(Dennet, cited in Leki, 1992). Furthermore, writing is not thought of as a 
process of discovery, but comes only after thinking. Liebman (1992) 
found very little attention given to revising, most of which was limited 
to making sentence-level corrections (cf. Hinds, 1987). This lack of a 
heuristic aspect to writing is problematic as it precludes the whole argu- 
ment concerning process as a recursive, dynamic search for meaning. 

In Japan students leam to write through very little or no direct instruc- 
tion (Mok, 1993). At the rhetorical level, writing is taught mainly by follow- 
ing formulas and through reading. When writing a business letter, for 
instance, Japanese depend to a great extent on choosing set expressions 
from style manuals (Jenkins & Hinds, 1987). Reading instruction includes 
encouraging the habit of reading between the lines while analyzing syn- 
tactic relationships (Carson, 1992). Essentially, learning to read and write 
in Japanese is learning individual words — words which are not generally 
used to convey ideas but for social functions. This word-boundedness also 
appears to carry over to the learning of English, where Yamada (1993) 
asserts that writing is limited to the sentence level as discourse and rhetori- 
cal organization are ignored (see Kobayashi, 1984). 

The reading texts used as models are generally selected from Japan’s 
long and distinguished literary canon (Liebman, 1992). The one rhe- 
torical pattern that is predominant in traditional Japanese literature, 
indeed, in most of Japanese culture, is the JO-HA-KYUU. Ueda (1967) 
likens this pattern to the three movements of a western sonata (Expo- 
sition-Development-Recapitulation). In fact, this pattern is the basis 
for traditional Japanese music, where the JO is characterized by a quiet 
tone with a slow tempo, the HA incorporates a lighter mood and lei- 
surely changes, and the KYUU increases the rhythm as well as the im- 
pact. This JO-HA-KYUU pattern is so pervasive that it is also found in 
traditional Japanese football, the Noh drama, renga (linked verse), the 
Kyougen (traditional Japanese comedy), and the Tea Ceremony. The 
fact that Japanese students learn to write primarily by reading would 
lead one to assume that the JO-HA-KYUU pattern must be internalized 
to some degree. Although Hinds (1982) claims that this in not the case 
at the compositional level, Mok (1993) feels that this organizational 
pattern probably forms the basis of Japanese writing practice. 

English Rhetoric 

The roots of English rhetoric can be properly traced to the models of 
ancient Greece and Rome. The first rhetoricians, the Sophists (circa 500 
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B.C.), were public speakers who argued on behalf of matters of 
sociopolitical importance. Their milieu was the public square and other 
places where people naturally congregated. They sought to provide 
their listeners with the necessary reasoning and arguments to make 
informed decisions (Saunders, 1970). Consequently, it was the listener’s 
responsibility to form opinions through critical evaluation. This ability 
to evaluate the truth forms the basis of the Western rhetorical tradition. 
Whereas the Sophists emphasized the art of persuasive speaking, Plato 
sought to give preeminence to the search for truth (Hare, 1982). For 
Plato, contemplation, not argumentation, formed the basis of this search. 
Aristotle (see Roberts & Bywater, 1984) later reconciled these antitheti- 
cal modes of inquiry by introducing a rhetorical system based on logic. 
Logical' argumentation in the quest for truth thus came to be a defining 
factor of English rhetorical practice. Rhetorical standards such as clar- 
ity, coherence and linear progression also arose out of this oral tradi- 
tion that produced the paragraph. Etymologically, the word is, in fact, 
derived from the Greek word paragraphos, which means a line in a 
dialogue showing a change in speakers. 

The truth Aristotle had in mind was not catholic in nature but was 
open to debate. Whether by ethos (an appeal to the speaker’s moral 
qualities), pathos (an appeal to the emotions of the audience), or logos 
(the logic of the subject matter), the way one argued was based upon 
the premise that ideas exist prior to and independent of language 
(Knoblauch & Brannon, 1984). This notion, in turn, also influenced 
form: a speech should be arranged linearly according to introduction, 
argument and counterargument, and summary. Consequently, the use 
of simple, ordinary words was, for Aristotle, the sine qua non of effec- 
tive persuasion. He insisted that one must avoid ambiguity at all costs 
so as not to confuse or mislead the listener. Roman thinkers such as 
Cicero furthered this prescriptive view of rhetoric by focusing on the 
stylistic concerns of the speaker. 

With the advent of movable type in the early 15th century, medieval 
and Renaissance scholars turned away from the spoken word to con- 
centrate on writing (Lindemann, 1982). At this time there was appar- 
ently little difference between speech and its written representations; 
Hence, organization as an aid to coherence at the sentence level was of 
imminent concern. The confluence of Enlightenment thought, with its 
increasing faith in logical analysis and the scientific method of inquiry, 
and the emerging preoccupation with the written word, furthered the 
cause of short sentences and simple words (Bacon), expressing pre- 
cisely the truth or falsity of propositions (Descartes). The length of the 
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average sentence in English texts, in fact, was reduced in half from 
approximately the l6th to the 19th century (Rodgers, 1965). The con- 
comitant increase in number of sentences, however, placed a greater 
burden on the reader. Rhetoricians thus shifted their attention to the 
paragraph, and the need to provide readers with comprehensible chunks 
of information. 

Alexander Bain (1818-1903) was one such thinker. He regarded the 
paragraph as merely a big sentence (Rodgers, 1965). His six rules of the 
paragraph, which both mirror classical thinking and have influenced 
subsequent rhetoricians, was a prescriptive attempt at achieving coher- 
ence by avoiding ambiguity. His number one rule attests to his preoc- 
cupation with this issue: “The bearing of each sentence upon what 
preceded it shall be explicit and unmistakable” (Shearer, 1972, p.412). 
Bain’s narrow prescriptions of what form a finished paragraph should 
take offered little insight into how a paragraph should be crafted, how- 
ever. This formalistic view of knowledge eventually ran up against 20th 
century psychological interpretations that stressed the holistic and dy- 
namic properties of cognition. The idea of learning through discovery, 
based upon Piaget’s work on cognitive development, led to the belief 
that the focus of writing instruction should be on the process itself; 
thus bringing us to the source of our current strains in contrastive rhetoric. 

While there continues to be much discussion over the definition of 
the paragraph (e.g., see Harris, 1990, for a study on the existence and/ 
or placement of topic sentences), there is some consensus that modern 
English rhetoric tends to place a high value on clearly-reasoned, ex- 
plicit, convincing prose. This is incumbent upon the writer to produce, 
to avoid miscommunication (Ballard & Clanchy, 1991; Hinds, 1987; 
Leki, 1992; Purves & Hawisher, 1990; Strevens, 1987). It would be un- 
fair, however, to categorize all English or writing as exemplifying as 
having these values (Connor, 1996; Strevens, 1987) since rhetorical con- 
ventions are cultural as opposed to linguistic. Thus, the qualities of 
explicitness, clarity, and writer responsibility might best be viewed as 
tendencies of modern American English (Purves & Hawisher, 1990). 
However, the responsibility placed on the writer for avoiding miscom- 
munication in modern English rhetoric is generally accepted. 



There are obviously great distinctions between the Japanese and 
English rhetorical traditions. The EFL writing teacher’s primary concern 
is to make students aware of such differences while explicating such 
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variables as coherence and the culture-specific expectations of both 
reader and writer. Given that the paragraph is an essential aid to coher- 
ence (Knoblauch & Brannon, 1984) and is a necessary convention of 
modern English prose, paragraph writing needs to be taught. One way 
might be to begin with the resources the learners bring to the class- 
room — in this case, the Japanese rhetorical tradition. 

As mentioned earlier, Japanese texts tend to be ambiguous, which, 
in turn, places cognitive demands upon the reader. These qualities are 
best exemplified in the Japanese poetic form of haiku. The haiku was 
originally the opening sequence of the renga (linked verse). Renga 
were composed by several poets in a kind of lyrical interplay. After the 
first poet wrote the opening 5-7-5 part, known as the hokku, the next 
poet would add a two line 7-7 syllable conclusion. These two parts 
made an intelligible, independent whole (Sato, 1983). A point worth 
noting is that the haiku (hokku) was originally part of a larger pattern. 
And even after it began to be composed independently, it retained this 
fragmentary nature. 

Haiku, like all poetry, is concerned essentially with experience. In 
three short lines it presents concrete images without any explanation. 
The symbolism of the central image or the relationships between im- 
ages is suggested or hinted at. This is accomplished through such po- 
etic devices as internal comparison, superimposition and juxtaposition. 
Because it is part of the Japanese rhetorical tradition, haiku is clearly 
reader responsible (Henderson, 1967). Japanese texts tend to assume a 
high degree of shared knowledge. It is the reader's job to make the 
connections and fill in the missing information in order to at once 
make sense of the poem and share in the poet's emotional response to 
the scene presented. 

Regarding the form of haiku, some attempts have been made to 
impose a logical progression between the three parts of the poem. The 
haiku has in fact been likened to a sonata (Horiuchi, 1993; Ueda, 1967), 
a modern three-act play (Horiuchi, 1993), as well as a syllogism (Blyth, 
1981). Horiuchi (1993) even claims that a haiku contains three ideas 
(thesis-antithesis-synthesis) that proceed in a rather linear manner. Of 
course, there are haiku that on the surface appear to be following a 
logical sequence, but such haiku are certainly the exception. Haiku 
simply do not have an internal logic per se. The connections between 
the parts of a haiku are accomplished through suggestion. If anything, 
a haiku is dependent on the reader to make a conscious connection 
between the parts. Thus, the JO-HA-KYUU is not a pattern generally 
present in the haiku, yet its influence can be detected in subtle ways. 
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Although there appears to be some merit in drawing analogies be- 
tween the surface features of an English paragraph and the three parts 
of a haiku, it is suggested that the haiku is best exploited as an aid to 
the pre-writing process. 



Haiku Writing as a Brainstorming Technique 

One common device used to generate ideas in the pre-writing stage 
of paragraph composition is brainstorming. When writers brainstorm, 
they put down all the words or ideas that come to mind about a specific 
topic. The purpose of this unstructured probing according to Lefkowitz 
“is to help free your thoughts, break down mental blocks, and open 
your mind to other possible ways of looking at things” (1987, p.l). The 
ultimate goal of brainstorming is to flush out one's latent memory of all 
the items connected to a particular word or concept. 

A haiku also seeks to codify in language one's unfettered thoughts. 
Ueda feels that the composing of haiku must be done in an instant 
“with no impure thought intervening in the process” (1967, p.159). 
Whereas brainstorming evolves from spontaneous connections between 
words, a haiku involves the poet's immediate response to the images 
or reality before one. Matsuo Basho (1644-1694), who is considered 
one of the greatest haiku poets, spoke of spontaneously expressing 
one's instantaneous perceptions. He also urged his students to speak 
their mind without wandering thoughts- (Higginson, 1985). Therefore, a 
haiku is similar to brainstorming as they both emphasize writing with- 
out conscious intellectualization, without imposing one's subjective in- 
terpretation on the process. 

A haiku is nonetheless an intellectual construction which depends upon 
descriptive accuracy as well as a heightened imagination. Masaoka Shiki 
(1867-1902), another master of haiku, felt strongly that words should re- 
flect the image before one in order to create what he called “a sketch of 
life” (Beichman, 1986, p. 54 This sketch should be composed in the mo- 
ment between perception and thought; in other words, before the brain 
becomes fully engaged. Shiki also taught his students to compose as many 
drafts as possible on a given subject when writing haiku. This seems to 
echo the writing teacher's admonition to write down everything that comes 
to mind. Another feature of haiku that appears to lend itself well to the 
pre-writing process is its universality, or ability to take in all the things of 
the natural world as subjects. Another feature of haiku that appears to lend 
- itself well to the pre- writing process is its universality, or ability to take in 
all the things of the natural world as subjects. 
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A Sample Lesson 

The following lesson was designed for Japanese first year university 
EFL students. It can be completed in two 90-minute class periods; the 
first day is devoted to writing the poem and the second day to convert- 
ing the poem into a paragraph. The lesson can be adapted for other 
levels. In any event, encouragement will be needed, particularly on the 
first day as students tend to doubt their ability to compose anything 
significant. 

Day One 

1. Have students brainstorm words to describe each season. Since sea- 
son words are an integral part of haiku, this is a good time to talk 
about the important role of nature in the poem. Brainstorming can 
be done by writing the seasons on the board one at a time and 
asking the students to write down the first word that comes to mind. 
A list should then be made either on the board or in the students’ 
notebooks (see Higginson, 1985, for a list of about 600 season words 
and phrases in both Japanese and English). 

2. Put the students into small groups. Then show them a photograph or 
print of a natural scene using pictures culled from magazines or old 
calendars, or ask the students to bring in their own pictures. Also, 
this could be a nice opportunity for an outdoor excursion. In any 
case, ask the students to once again write down words that describe 
the picture and their feelings associated with the scene. 

3. Provide the students with an example of a haiku in order to explain 
its form (three lines), and content (description of a scene from na- 
ture using concrete language). Depending upon the students’ level, 
the teacher might want to introduce more difficult aspects of the 
poem such as juxtaposition (the internal comparison of images), el- 
lipsis (suggestion through understatement), or kireji (the cutting word 
or caesura). A good poem to use as a model would be Basho’s 
famous haiku about the frog. Japanese know the poem by heart, and 
its surface features (depending upon the translation) compare favor- 
ably with the linear progression of most paragraphs. Also, there is an 
abundance of translations in English from which to choose (see Sato, 
1983). 

4. Ask the students to write the first and second lines of a haiku using 
their word lists from Parts 1 and 2. Urge the students to use clear, 
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simple language. Students can either work alone or in groups. I have 
found it beneficial to have students work in pairs for this part. 

5. Have the students look at the picture or observe the scene again, 
considering the following two questions: (1) How does the picture/ 
scene make you feel? (2) What does the picture/scene make you 
think about? The students need to have an emotional response to the 
scene because without one there really isn’t a poem. This response 
should be conveyed, however subtly, to the reader. Then ask the 
students to write the third line of the poem by themselves. 

6. At this point the students might want to share what they have written 
with others. As the class will most likely be working with the same 
photos or from similar physical stimuli, the students tend to be inter- 
ested in what others have written. Nevertheless, this should be vol- 
untary. 

Day Two 

The paragraph to be written here is expository or descriptive. 

1. Present the students with a model of a paragraph based upon a 
haiku. You might want to compose your own paragraph from the 
haiku you used in Part 3 on Day One. or use an example written by 
a student. (See the appendix for some examples from my classes). 

2. Discuss some of the differences between Japanese and English rheto- 
ric, particularly how these differences pertain to the haiku they have 
written and the paragraph they are about to write. This discussion 
should be limited to how these differences help shape the two forms. 
It should be emphasized that the paragraph will be their explanation 
of the poem. This would also be a good time to review sentence 
development and paragraph organization. 

3. Order is more important in the paragraph than the haiku, so the 
teacher might want to help students with this transition. The teacher 
could also show how haiku writing is similar to other pre-writing 
techniques, such as outlining or list-making. 

4. Subsequent drafting and peer editing should provide students with 
enough opportunities to polish their work. 

5. Once again, sharing is a natural way of bringing closure. Poetry in 
particular is made to be spoken, but class or department publica- 
tions are also fun. Likewise, student-generated collages or haiku con- 
tests can elicit a lot of creativity. 
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Conclusion 

Like all poetry, haiku is essentially ambiguous and suggests more 
than it states. What is suggested then becomes the basic idea for the 
paragraph. When turning a haiku into a paragraph, the writer clears 
away ambiguity through explanation. Thus, the paragraph becomes the 
writer’s interpretation of the reality of the poem. This process involves 
the use of pre -writing and revising strategies as two vital components of 
good writing practice. Another plus for haiku is that their brevity forces 
a deeper, more disciplined approach to language (Higginson, 1985). 
Brevity requires the poet to leave out unnecessary grammatical words 
and connectives. These are often the parts of speech which give Japa- 
nese learners of English the most difficulty. Moreover, the sentence frag- 
ments or phrases that make up the poem will later be used in the 
paragraph. Finally, the success of writing a poem in a foreign language 
will undoubtedly have a positive effect on students’ confidence (see 
Hirose & Sasaki, 1994). 

The idea that poetry can be the basis of rhetorical instruction is not 
something new. In the West such a pedagogical approach can properly 
be dated to the first century AD, when the Roman rhetorician Quintilian 
spoke of the utility of turning poetry into prose. In those days literary 
language was seen as the foundation of good communication. This strong 
connection between poetry and rhetoric continued through the Renais- 
sance, when poetic analysis informed writing pedagogy. In the first 
colleges of colonial Aanerica, students learned to write by reading Latin 
and Greek, a good percentage of which was poetry. Even in the earlier 
part of this century, literary texts were used as material for analysis in 
order to teach writing. Hence, the introduction of haiku to the process 
of paragraph writing might very well be seen as a cross-cultural varia- 
tion of this tradition. 
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Appendix: Haiku and Explanatory Paragraphs Written by the Author’s Japanese 

EFL Students 

A beautiful sandy beach 
A little turtle under an evening glow 
Moves alone to a new world 

It is the sight of a beautiful sandy beach which I have never seen before. A 
little turtle who came into existence just now tries to walk to an unknown world 
(ocean) under an evening glow. From now on, I think that I will try to come to 
the unknown and new world with my hope by myself. 

(T. E.) 



In the winter woods 

Many trees are standing silent 

My heart feels loneliness 

I was walking in the winter woods. The cold wind was blowing. And it was 
snowing. The winter woods are very silent. No noise. I noticed that many ani- 
mals are hibernating. And I noticed that there are only many trees. Many trees 
are standing silent. The silence made me think of loneliness. 

(T. M.) 



The clouds in the clear sky 
Float in the wind 
Unsettled like people’s minds 

When I was walking cold outside, on the spur of the moment I looked at the 
sky. It was so clear, blue, and beautiful. There are many white clouds. The 
clouds made me think of my memories, promises with somebody a long time 
ago because we all share this sky. And I noticed that the state of clouds is not 
everlasting. The clouds made me think of people’s unsettled minds. 




(M. Y.) 
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Teachers as Course Developers. Kathleen Graves (Ed.). Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1996. 213 pp. 

Reviewed by 
Greta J. Gorsuch 
Mejiro University 

Anyone who attended presentations at JALT ’94 in Matsuyama or 
heard the JALT ’94 plenary address, “Teaching as Decision Making: A 
Means to Reflective Practice,” by Don Freeman, TESOL President at 
that time, will recognize the general theme of Graves’ Teachers as Course 
Developers. While Freeman called for recognition of a theory of teach- 
ing, Graves asks teachers to create theories about their own teaching 
by focusing on their own experiences. In Graves’ book, this theory 
building takes place against the backdrop of individual teachers devel- 
oping courses. 

The book contains eight chapters, the first two of which Graves wrote 
as introductions to the book and to her framework of course develop- 
ment. The other six are accounts of course development written by ESL 
and EFL teachers practicing in various situations — a man in Boston helping 
Chinese immigrants learn essential English as workers in a nursing home, 
a woman in Japan designing a social studies course for seventh graders 
in an international school, a woman in Ecuador creating an academic 
English course for adults, a woman helping students become better 
writers of English in Brazil, another woman in Japan designing an ad- 
vanced listening course for Japanese junior college students, and a woman 
in the U.S. helping Asian, European, and Latin American executives use 
English more effectively in the corporate world. Reading these accounts 
just for the feel of the variety of situations in which ESL/EFL teachers 
teach is reason enough to get the book. The experiences of these teach- 
ers are simply fascinating. 

At the end of each teacher’s account, Graves adds an “Analysis and 
Tasks” section which help individual readers/teachers focus on various 
issues raised by the teacher’s account. In plain, accessible language, 
Graves calls on teachers, for example, to create an explanation of goals 
and objectives for a course they teach to non-teachers, and then to 
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note how they do the explaining and what elements stand out in their 
explanations. Anyone who has tried this with department heads at his 
or her own school will know how very painful, yet clarifying and re- 
vealing this process can be. An added bonus is the inclusion in 
apppendicies of many of the documents the contributors created in the 
process of developing their courses. In particular, Carmen Blyth (chap- 
ter five, pp. 86-118), provides a detailed daily syllabus of her English 
for Academic Purposes course which should interest other teacher- 
cum-course developers. 

Graves’ framework of course development (described in chapter two) 
consists of needs assessment, determining goals and objectives, con- 
ceptualizing content, selecting and developing materials and activities, 
organizing the materials and activities, evaluation, and consideration of 
resources and constraints. Each of the teachers’ accounts in chapters 
three through eight focus on some aspect of these framework elements. 
Johan Uvin (chapter three, pp. 39-62), for instance, focuses on needs 
assessment, an issue in curriculum and course development that can 
hardly be explained or described enough. The elements of Graves’ frame- 
work of course development are classic (see, for example, Brown, 1995, 
p. 20), but she goes into more detail than do many curricularists, which 
makes Teachers as Course Developers all the more accessible. Of par- 
ticular interest is Graves’ “conceptualizing content,” where she helps 
teachers clarify their assumptions about language, language use, sylla- 
buses, classroom activities, and learning strategies through a kind of 
expanding visual grid. 

Along with aids such as this grid, through diary writing, and through 
a process Graves calls “problematizing,” which really is a kind of hy- 
pothesis making, teachers can develop courses and thus, in my mind, 
create theories of their own teaching. However, Graves never states 
explicitly that this is what she is doing. Instead, she uses terms like 
“draw on their own experience,” “providing them with a conceptual 
framework,” “identify challenges,” “figure out,” and “need to under- 
stand,” to describe what she thinks teachers should be doing in their 
journeys inwards. 

Graves’ approach to theory lacks conceptual clarity in that she makes 
a distinction between what she calls “theory in the general sense,” and 
“personal theory.” She seems to believe that the theory in her “theory in 
the general sense” is not a product of human cognitive processes and 
human subjectivity, and that “personal theory” is. She cites Prahbu (p. 2) 
in defining theory in the general sense as “an abstraction that attempts 
to unite diverse and complex phenomena into a single principle or 
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system of principles.” She then defines personal theory as “a subjective 
understanding of one’s practice . . . that provides coherence and direc- 
tion” (p. 2). I fail to see the difference between the two definitions. Isn’t 
“one’s practice” a set of “diverse and complex phenomena”? 

Based on this dubious distinction between theory and personal theory, 
Graves seems to say that theories coming from sources external to the 
teacher are to be ignored, while theories that teachers themselves create 
in the course of teaching are to be the sole focus. One example of this 
comes from Graves’ account of a teacher who was assigned to teach a 
140 student conversation class. In the context of discussions of doing a 
needs analysis questionnaire with these students, the teacher commented 
she wanted to see some examples of needs analysis instruments that 
others had done so she herself could get an idea of what kind of needs 
analysis she wanted to do. Graves took exception to this because she 
felt the teacher had to “problematize” her situation first, that is, the 
teacher had to “understand the givens of her situation . . . identify the 
challenges that will shape her decisions . . . and figure out what must 
and can be done” (p. 5). She seems to say that the teacher has to first 
create some of her own hypotheses and theories about her situation 
before consulting external sources, such as books, articles, or colleagues. 
But who is to say that perusing needs analysis instruments written by 
others is not part of this particular teacher’s theory building? Perhaps by 
seeing what others had done (theorized) in their situations, the teacher 
could more effectively conceptualize the whole notion of doing a needs 
analysis. Taken several steps further, why should teachers be reading 
Teachers as Course Developers ? The theories developed by the contribu- 
tors to the book are, after all, external to the readers of the book. Why 
should their stories matter to me, for instance, if I am to build my own 
theories about my course development processes, without external in- 
fluences? No doubt this is stating it too strongly, but it does illustrate the 
puzzling loop I perceive in Graves’ thinking. 

Despite this lack of clarity about the uses of theory, Graves has cre- 
ated an impressive volume of teachers’ stories, and has helped them 
document the processes of their teaching. Perhaps by reflecting on their 
stories, we can more effectively understand our own. 

Reference 
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Verbal Hygiene. Deborah Cameron. London: Routledge, 1995. 264 pp. 



Readers of the JALT Journal will know Deborah Cameron as the au- 
thor of Feminism and Linguistic Theory (FLT) (1985), in which she ad- 
dressed the theory of the relation between language and world view as 
seen in the relation of language and gender. Whether or not one agrees 
with it, FLT cannot be dismissed, as such critical and thought-provoking 
syntheses are unfortunately rare and are thus to be welcomed, irrespec- 
tive of the reader’s ideology. 

It was with these thoughts in mind that I greeted her 1995 work, 
Verbal Hygiene (VH) . Cameron brings her familiar intellectual honesty 
and passion to bear on the subject of “verbal hygiene,” which she de- 
fines as “the practice by which people attempt to regulate” language use 
(p. XX). She coined this expression to cover a variety of evaluative 
activities people engage in to combat what they view as abuses of “our” 
language. One’s first reaction to the phrase “verbal hygiene” may be to 
conjure up images of an individual, perhaps oneself, sitting in a lan- 
guage laboratory or in front of a mirror, carefully repeating after tapes in 
order to get one’s French “r” out right-pronounce it “cleanly.” Or more 
locally, an image of new female employees at Japanese companies who 
undergo special training so that they can start on April 1st, able to use 
keigo appropriately as well as serve tea, answer the phone, and dress, 
and even sit down “politely.” Clearly, this 264 page book is about more 
than such matters; yet such personal images provide anecdotal evidence 
of the everyday discourses and practices which fit into what Cameron 
means by verbal hygiene. 

VH focuses on language use, rather than usage. “Usage” refers to the 
conventionalized, generally accepted “rules” about correctness, which 
are typically found in dictionaries and pedagogical grammars of a lan- 
guage. If a student asks me whether “If I were you . . or “If I was 
you ...” is correct, for example, I always explain that for an English 
examination only the first one is correct usage. The second one, “If I 
was you . . .” involves the question of use, that is, what people actually 
do in everyday situations. It is this area of linguistic analysis that con- 
cerns Cameron. The importance of use is apparent in the ubiquitous 
presence of writers devoting whole books to the state of a language, 
usually their mother tongue; a well-known example of such activity, for 
Americans, being William Safire’s syndicated column “On Language.” 

O 
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However, VH tackles more than instances of language use or misuse. 
First, it makes a spirited survey of contemporary verbal hygiene prac- 
tices, such as the political correctness movement in the U.S. Second, 
drawing from current language and cultural theory, it analyses the mo- 
tives and meanings underlying verbal hygiene. Third, VH addresses lin- 
guists directly, many of whom take pride in what they believe to be the 
description of language use, reject any notion of prescriptivism, and 
hold firm to the stance that change in language use and usage is normal 
and inevitable. Although a linguist herself, Cameron argues otherwise. 

In chapter 1, “On verbal hygiene,” Cameron argues that investigation 
of the phenomenon of verbal hygiene is a worthy pursuit for its ability 
to shed light on the relation between language, society, and identity. 
Starting with the observation that “humans do not just use language, 
they comment on the language they use” (p. 1), she contends that 
normativity is an essential part of language-using, which is a “social, 
public act.” This implies the need for minimum normative standards, in 
order for communication with a minimum of problems to occur be- 
tween and among individuals. Distinguishing verbal hygiene, norm-ot> 
serving, from prescriptivism, which seeks to enforce norms, the first 
chapter addresses the social construction of normativity and the under- 
lying ideology of value judgments. Cameron considers the ways the fear 
of fragmentation of communication covers deeper fears of social frag- 
mentation deeply embedded in post-modern societies (Turner, 1989). 
Having established that verbal hygiene is essentially about values, 
Cameron next examines particular sets of practices and values underly- 
ing evaluative discourse about language for writers (chapter 2), national 
educational curricula (chapter 3), political correctness (chapter 4), and 
gender and language (chapter 5). In all cases, her concern is not about 
using “proper” grammar for its own sake; “proper” language use has 
symbolic meanings at the individual and societal levels. 

“Restrictive practices: The politics of style,” chapter 2, examines insti- 
tutionalized verbal hygiene practices of style guides for writers, specifi- 
cally journalists, focusing mostly on The Times (of London) and The 
Chicago Manual of Style. This chapter shows the moral judgments un- 
derlying the myth that “good” writing is self-evident. A careful study of 
the style manuals along with interviews of editors in the UK and the US 
enables Cameron to describe and explain the role of craft professionals, 
particularly editors, in regulating the language of the print media. This 
leads her to conclude that the entire endeavor is “characterized by 
authoritarianism, mystification, irrationality,' and lack of critical engage- 
ment” (p. 77). Editorial fetishes of “correctness,” “consistency,” “trans- 
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parency,” and “uniformity” communicate a preoccupation with the per- 
fectibility of communication and hyper-standardization. Cameron shows, 
moreover, that the underlying purpose is to comodify “style,” to sell it as 
a high-class product, and one which gate-keepers such as editors con- 
trol. While criticizing the verbal hygiene practices of the style keepers, 
Cameron is more interested in raising awareness and demystifing the 
workings of this particular form of VH. 

Chapter 3, “Dr Syntax and Mrs Grundy: The great grammar crusade,” 
is a case study of the “curriculum wars” which led to the 1938 Education 
Reform Act and the national school curriculum in the UK. It will be 
immediately accessible to British readers, American readers will relate it 
to debates in the U.S. about a “national curriculum.” Readers based in 
Japan will note the Ministry of Education’s (MOE) continuing involve- 
ment in language education at all levels, as evident in recent news 
reports on the introduction of English in primary schools. Among the 
controversies subsumed within the British debate about a national school 
curriculum was a highly politicized one about English teaching, specifi- 
cally the teaching of grammar. The “pro-grammar ideologues” (p. 86) 
held classroom teachers responsible for “falling standards among pupils 
and ideological subversion among teachers” (p. 89). Thus, under the 
cover of emphasis on proper spelling and grammar, the conservative 
supporters of the National Curriculum proposal insisted on standard 
English as the only acceptable dialect, for they feared threats to the 
mother tongue and national culture. Cameron claims that grammar be- 
came a “moral metaphor” for a “cluster of related political and moral 
terms: order, tradition, authority, hierarchy, and rules” (p. 95). 

As with editors’ verbal hygiene, the moral symbolism becomes appar- 
ent upon examination: verbal hygiene and moral or social hygiene cannot 
be separated and, while one can deplore the beliefs which inform the 
value judgments, one cannot ignore the apparent importance of the stan- 
dards and values being promoted or the power of those holding them. 

Chapter 4: “Civility and its discontents: Language and ‘political cor- 
rectness’” approaches a highly charged topic. As Cameron states, the 
political correctness (PC) debate is essentially about deciding whose 
values should be conveyed through planned, pro-active efforts to change 
language use. On one level, opposition to politically motivated lan- 
guage change represents rejection of feminism, multiculturalism, and 
other minority group issues; yet, on a deeper level, it signals questions 
about the extent to which language can influence ideas and about folk 
linguistic views of how meanings are created and by whom. This chap- 
ter briefly surveys the development of PC, its origins in the New Left in 
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the U.S. in the 1960s and 1970s, and the non-sexist language guidelines 
developed by the University of Strathclyde’s Programme of Opportuni- 
ties for Women Committee (POWC). Cameron explains that the argu- 
ments in favor of using non-sexist language include the notion of “civility” 
(PC language purports to show greater sensitivity to others’ feelings); a 
concern with accuracy and transparency of meaning (generic masculine 
terms, for example, might be misleading); and finally fairness (inclu- 
siveness in language use of men and women). Clearly, the verbal hy- 
giene practices of PC can have a long-term effect on changing attitudes. 
Average people, who may or may not be interested in social change, 
often object to this. They zero in on what they see as an organized 
attempt to destroy the existing relationships between words and reality, 
following the common sense notion that words correspond one-to-one 
to things in the “real world.” Specifically, Cameron states “the debate on 
‘political correctness’ is most obviously a debate about how democra- 
cies made up of diverse populations subscribing to a variety of beliefs 
and customs are to preserve a common culture” (p. 160). The endless 
discussion about language implies a lack of social consensus and the 
end of the belief in a value-free language. Consequently, Cameron ad- 
vocates public acknowledgment about how language is used and who 
decides how it is to be used. 

The final topic-oriented chapter, chapter 5: “The new Pygmalion: 
Verbal hygiene for women,” discusses the self-improvement movement’s 
concern with a linguistic remodeling of the individual. Verbal hygiene 
in this case focuses on the notion that the way women speak is prob- 
lematic, particularly in male/female communication in the work place 
where men view women as lacking appropriate management skills. A 
rich body of literature exists on language and gender, in which linguistic 
research comes together in the best-sellers of Tannen (1986, 1990). 

One consequence of this concern has been to advise women on 
how they should speak and perform their identities as ideal women in 
the workplace. Cameron illustrates this phenomenon by drawing on 
both historical and contemporary advice literature. She comments that 
the proliferation of this in recent years may particularly reflect modern 
insecurities about femininity. Further, citing an article in Cosmopolitan , 
she notes the recognition by the general public that female speech 
habits may not be helpful and that learning to be more assertive might 
enable a women to function more effectively. Assertiveness training 
subsequently became the main thrust of the self-help literature and 
workshops have become part of the mainstream efforts to empower 
women, linguistically and otherwise. 
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However, the story does not end here as Cameron is quick to point 
out. Career advice for women that they should talk like men (e.g. speak 
more directly, avoid using tags, hedges, and interrogative intonation on 
declaratives) conflicts with relationship advice offered in many of the 
same magazines, where “feminine” interpersonal skills are valued. Ef- 
forts to overcome the negative stereotype of career women as lacking in 
authority and credibility lead women in exactly the opposite direction 
of the socially approved norms for women who wish to be attractive to 
men. Once again verbal hygiene practices go beyond a manipulation of 
linguistic features; in this case, women seek to overcome their insecuri- 
ties both in the workplace and in relationships by resorting to the ad- 
vice in the self-help manuals, whose main function is maintenance of 
male-female distinctions. 

The final chapter, chapter 6, “On the state of the state of language,” 
synthesizes the issues raised in the previous five chapters. The chapter’s 
title refers to attempts to clarify the nature of language, an “overview 
that will tell us where we are” (p. 212), as if language were something 
static and unchanging. In VH, however, Cameron demonstrates how 
“the ‘state of language,’ is a discursive construct, not an objective de- 
scription of certain linguistic phenomena” (p. 212). She contrasts the 
ubiquitous view of language as a “natural” phenomenon with language- 
using as social practice, as a form of behavior through which human 
beings act in the world and suggests some principles informing the 
concerns of verbal hygienists. 

Finally, she returns to the question of the role of experts, specifically 
how linguists can meet the challenge of verbal hygiene without com- 
promising their intellectual values. As Cameron, in my opinion, right- 
fully states, linguists “make value judgments about language use without 
stating their criteria” or acknowledging that they are doing so. If lin- 
guists claim a particular instance of language use is “acceptable” or 
“appropriate,” they need to define their terms and not hide behind a 
false cover of “anything goes,” as if any use of language were equally 
acceptable in the social world; normative intent underlies any state- 
ment of appropriacy. Cameron concludes by calling on linguists to 
acknowledge the deep-seated concerns of those who support verbal 
hygiene, and to work with them, rather than denying what seems to be 
a pervasive, human phenomenon. 

VH has obvious relevance for readers with interests in sociolinguistics, 
the sociology of language, critical discourse analysis, and the study of 
language, politics, and ideology. While extremely well-written and ed- 
ited, and full of interesting, compelling examples, it is not an easy read 
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as, to make her points, Cameron’s argumentation on specific points can 
continue through an entire chapter, while the macro level argument, 
i.e. that verbal hygiene is about a lot more than promoting “correct” 
language use, is sustained throughout the entire book. There are nu- 
merous treasures along the way: humorous anecdotes, well-chosen 
phrases, curious examples of verbal hygiene, and indeed the carefully 
worked out argumentation. One has to admire the author for her intel- 
lectual honesty in taking apart the verbal hygienists as well as her own 
colleagues, fellow linguists. 

As for the usefulness of VH for JALT Journal readers, I highly recom- 
mend the book to readers who want a better understanding of what 
human beings do with language in the real world. VH provides interest- 
ing and timely reading whether one wants an engaging review of cur- 
rent verbal hygiene practices or an exercise in cultural analysis of one 
fascinating manifestation of what are generally viewed as conservative 
reactions to language use in postmodern societies. 

However, Cameron’s conclusion that linguists should descend into 
the fray and address the perceived needs of lay people to have some 
control over what happens to language in society most directly relates 
to the current situation in Japan regarding the possible introduction into 
the primary schools of English language education. Recent deliberations 
inside the MOE concerning the wisdom of introducing English language 
education into the primary schools in Japan are clearly not an example 
of verbal hygiene. However, the same critical analysis which Cameron 
employs indicates that teaching English as a foreign language at an 
earlier age symbolizes an attempt to do more than have the pupils learn 
some English. It is an experiment in social engineering, with one of its 
goals to help pupils develop their ability to express themselves in any 
language, including their own language, as some of the statements of 
Japanese people imply in private discussions of this matter. Articles in 
the popular press already indicate the controversy greeting the MOE 
report on this topic (see Fukushima, 1996). It is early and these articles 
do not provide enough detail to get a clear picture of the MOE’s stance; 
nevertheless, it is clear that popular opinion is based on folk linguistic 
beliefs which, from a linguistic point of view, may not be strictly valid. 
Linguists and other experts in education have a clear role to help clarify 
the extent to which many of the issues regarding English language edu- 
cation in primary schools concern language and education less than 
they deal with social, political, and economic issues, and deeply involve 
the ethnolinguistic identity of Japanese people. Linguists need to work 
with the lay public to develop more informed standards, to make in- 
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formed decisions. Perhaps Cameron’s book can help us make sense of 
this particular effort to regulate language and society. 
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Understanding Metaphor in Literature: An Empirical Approach. Gerard 
Steen. Longman. London. 1994. xiii + 263 pp 



This dense book, part of Longman’s Studies in Language and Lin- 
guistics series, attempts to provide empirical evidence to support sev- 
eral hypotheses about how people understand metaphor in literature. 
Steen has been greatly influenced by the “cognitive turn” in metaphor 
analysis; his inquiries are meant to “make progress from the recently 
achieved theoretical perspective on metaphor as cognition to the devel- 
opment of a cognitive view of metaphor in discourse processing” (p. 5). 
In the first chapter he reviews this achievement, in order to provide a 
firm foundation on which to build the reporting of his research. In 
chapter one he also lists the questions that constitute the main subject of 
the study: 

If people’s use of metaphor has become part and parcel of our view 
of cognition, and its proverbial relation to literature has been under- 
mined, what is the relation between metaphor and literature? Can we 
still speak of such a thing as “literary metaphor”? And do metaphors in 
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literature have a special cognitive function which can be differentiated 
from the cognitive function of metaphors elsewhere? Where do we have 
to look to find an answer to these questions: in language, in cognition, 
or still other areas related to literariness? (p. 5) 

Steen’s book contains three sections, each combining a review of 
pertinent articles with discussion of his own research. Each section owes 
much to a specific researcher or team. Part I, "Reader, Text, Context,” 
builds on yet disagrees with some ‘findings and methods found in Lakoff 
and Johnson’s (1980) Metaphors We Live By. Part II, “Processes,” builds 
on the work of Van Dijk and Kintsch (1983). Steen characterizes meta- 
phor processes more specifically than these writers, paying more atten- 
tion to communicative processes. Part III, “Properties,” draws on and 
attempts to improve on Schmidt’s empirical study of literature (1980). 

Steen utilizes a variety of materials and procedures. Those less famil- 
iar with psycholinguistics and the empirical study of literature, but fa- 
miliar with the analytical style of Lakoff, and Lakoff s work with Johnson, 
may find the contrast provocative. Lakoff and Johnson (1980) argue that 
metaphors in everyday language and life give coherence to life, and 
“play a central role in the construction of social and political reality” (p. 
159). Their conclusions are analytical and speculative, based largely on 
analysis of lists of metaphorical usage. For example, they list and exam- 
ine usage that are built upon ideas such as “ideas are food” or “the eyes 
are containers of the emotions” (pp. 46-50). Steen has gathered empiri- 
cal evidence, thus taking into account factors that might be neglected by 
this more analytical approach. 

Steen’s array of techniques in and of itself will show some readers the 
vast potential for research in the study of reading. Techniques includes 
subjects’ identification and explanation of metaphors in 400-word reading 
passages; rating of metaphorical phrases (highlighted within sentences 
and brief passages) using Semantic Differential pairings such as original- 
trite, shocking-touching; and, comparison of subjects’ performance during 
“thinking aloud” experiments. I will describe, generally, most of Steen’s 
experiments, as the variety of m'ethods is a strength of this book. 

In the first of two experiments contained in his chapter “Metaphor 
and Literariness,” Steen asked his subjects to underline and explain ten 
metaphors in a literary excerpt: Norman Mailer’s Miami and the Siege of 
Chicago: An Informal History of the American Political Conventions of 
1968. (This book blends a literary and subjective style with journalistic 
reportage.) In their explanations, 42 subjects were supposed to explain 
why the underlined passages were, in their opinions, literary or litera- 
ture. There were two groups of subjects. The group which had recently 
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received formal training in literary analysis underlined more metaphors 
than did those who had not recently received instruction. Steen also 
found that both groups tended to underline and explicitly identify meta- 
phors that had been defined (by language and literature teachers) as 
having a “high degree of metaphoricity” as opposed to metaphors that 
had been defined as having a “low degree of metaphoricity.” Explicit 
identification was determined by the subjects’ use of words such as 
“metaphor,” “image,” and “analogy” in their explanations (pp. 59-61). 

In a related experiment, Steen looks at some other effects of context on 
reading. He asked subjects to read two passages and underline and ex- 
plain language that was literary or journalistic. Both excerpts were in Dutch, 
one having been taken from a daily newspaper, and the other one from a 
novel. The subjects were divided into two groups. One group was given 
the genuine identification of one passage as journalistic and the other as 
literary; the second group was told that the journalistic excerpt was liter- 
ary, and the literary excerpt was journalistic. Thus, Steen could study the 
effects of “text presentation” (p. 67). He presents statistics to support his 
hypothesis that it is “the literary reading task which promotes attention to 
metaphors” (p. 70). Subjects highlighted metaphors as typically literary 
when they thought they were reading literature. They did not use expres- 
sions related to metaphors (metaphor, image, comparison) when they ex- 
plained why language was typically journalistic. 

In the book’s second section, “Processes,” Steen builds on the previ- 
ously mentioned experiments. He incorporates aspects of other studies of 
reading, especially Van Dijk and Kintsch (1983), whose work he admires 
but considers limited as it focuses on the goal-directedness of reading. 
Steen will take into account “the role of social contexts in the formation of 
goals for discourse processing” (p. 85). His aim is to “develop an integral 
theoretical view of metaphor processing during reading” (p. 83). He then 
will use empirical research to investigate his “provisional picture” of meta- 
phor processing (p. 83). He wishes to provide tools, as it were, that will 
facilitate the study of metaphor. To this end, he modifies Kintsch’s model 
(Steen, p. 85) which he believes relies too much on the structure of the 
text as the basis for a theoretical model. The improved model should 
include three steps: decoding, conceptualization, and communication (p. 
85). “Communication” aspects of cognitive processing have been particu- 
larly neglected, according to Steen. 

In the literature review that precedes his experiments on process, 
Steen asks and provides possible answers for these questions: “Are all 
metaphors understood in two stages?” and, “Are metaphors always rec- 
ognized as such?” (pp. 90, 94). Steen agrees with Gerrig that in time- 
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limited situations (conversation, theater), there is minimal connection 
between comprehension and appreciation (p. 105). Bearing in mind 
the three-part model of reading, the many-faceted process of under- 
standing metaphor, and the relevance of time limitations, Steen pro- 
ceeds to use a thinking-aloud experiment to examine closely the process 
of metaphor comprehension. In so doing, he tries to determine whether 
the previously explained parts of the metaphor understanding process 
are important in literary reading, and also, whether there might not be 
additional factors that must be included in studies of literary metaphor 
processing (p. 107). 

In the study, sixteen subjects (seven students and nine lecturers) 
were asked to read one of eight possible Dutch texts (seven literary and 
one non-literary). They were given the texts one sentence at a time. 
Each new, underlined sentence was added to the passage, on a new 
piece of paper. Readers were asked to verbalize everything that came 
into their minds. They were asked to concentrate on each new sen- 
tence, and not to re-read, although it was possible to do so. Also, sub- 
jects were told to refrain from explanation and interpretation. 

Steen notes various kinds of processing that occur in the readers’ 
responses. These include focus processing, vehicle construction, analo- 
gizing, functionalization, and refunctionalization (pp. 124-128; these terms 
are all clearly explained). Thus, Steen provides evidence to support a 
complex model for metaphor processing. 

He concludes that some types of processing seem more likely to occur 
when reading literary texts, specifically those types of processing that he 
has defined as not involving analysis and explication. He suggests that 
these kinds of analysis are “probably much more tied to educational or 
scientific analysis than to other kinds of text processing” (p. 130). 

Next, having classified aspects of metaphor processing, Steen uses 
some materials from a previous experiment (the two Dutch texts from 
his underlining experiment) to test his hypothesis that literary socializa- 
tion influences metaphor processing. He compares the behavior of an- 
thropologists and literature lecturers, and offers explanations for 
similarities and differences (pp. 151-154). 

In the third section of this volume, “Properties,” Steen builds on his 
findings regarding the nature of metaphor processing. In this section 
he classifies literary and journalistic metaphors according to five di- 
mensions. Three are relatively cognitive: linguistic form, conceptual 
content, and communicative function; two classifications are “less cog- 
nitive”: emotive value and moral position (p. 181). Steen opposes some 
literary critics’ “devaluation of the text as an autonomous phenom- 
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enon” and their sometimes “extremely reader-oriented view of read- 
ing,” (p. 165). The five dimensions reflect this broader view. 

In two studies Steen asked subjects to rate metaphors using the Se- 
mantic Differential technique. The goal was to use the ratings to help 
classify specific metaphors according to the five property classifications. 
Subjects rated words or phrases contained within short passages from 
literary and journalistic sources. The SD technique, originally developed 
to study vocabulary, involves the rating of metaphors using opposites; 
the scales were chosen to pertain to the five property classifications. 
“Shocking-touching,” for example, pertains to the emotive property of 
metaphor. Subjects rated a metaphor on a scale of 1 to 5, depending on 
whether they found it shocking or touching. (A “3” was chosen if both 
or neither was thought to be appropriate.) This technique has the obvi- 
ous advantage of producing numbers that can be incorporated into eas- 
ily understood tables and graphs. 

One conclusion Steen draws from this study is that journalistic meta- 
phors are biased, possibly because this discourse’s concern for “societal” 
interests. Literary metaphors “express a factually more disinterested, aes- 
thetic attitude” (207). Steen himself mentions that a weakness of this study 
is that the reader might rate the entire passage, or context, instead of just 
the highlighted metaphor. It would have been easy, assuming Steen’s ex- 
amples of passages are representative, for readers to determine whether a 
passage was excerpted from a newspaper or a work of fiction. If the raters 
were rating the entire passage, Steen’s conclusions about the properties of 
the metaphorical language itself are weakened. Steen’s mention of this 
possible weakness demonstrates a noteworthy aspect of this volume that 
the author tries to qualify his findings when necessary. 

Researchers from other disciplines, including critical discourse analy- 
sis, may be inspired to imitate Steen’s methods. Norman Fairclough has 
appealed to researchers to include close textual analysis in their work 
(p. 208). Fairclough suggests that researchers could strengthen their work 
with a “three-dimensional view of discourse and discourse analysis,” a 
view that includes “analysis of context, analysis of processes of text 
production and interpretation, analysis of text” (p. 211). Even a reader 
who prefers more general analysis will probably be impressed by the 
variety of Steen’s methods, which take into account the first and third 
types of analysis suggested by Fairclough. Steen’s attempts to refine and 
adapt methods might provide models to researchers trying to incorpo- 
rate the methods of social science into their work. 

Some readers might think that Steen’s efforts to distinguish between 
literary and journalistic processing is narrow, as it does not seem to 
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account for the “intertextual” qualities (to use Fairclough’s terminology) 
that seem self-evident in many twentieth century texts. Steen hypoth- 
esizes that works of literature will exhibit qualities of “polyvalence” and 
“form orientation” and his studies bear this out (p. 35). But those who 
study journalistic writing, political speeches, advertisements, and other 
kinds of texts might argue that these too are sometimes polyvalent and 
form-oriented to a high degree. 

The book title of Understanding Metaphor in Literature indicates that 
this work also will be Of interest to literary theorists and critics. However, 
Steen’s remarks regarding literary critics are often condescending. For ex- 
ample, when contrasting the literary critic with the “ordinary reader,” he 
describes the critic’s reading as unsuitable as a model for reading because 
it is influenced by his or her status as a paid professional who has unlim- 
ited time to analyze texts (p. 75). This condescends not just to the critic but 
also the so-called ordinary reader, whose readings might be similar to 
critics’ readings under similar circumstances, that is given the time and 
resources. In another instance, Steen refers to the “language game of liter- 
ary criticism” (p. 76). The language of such assessments, especially the use 
of words such as “game,” implying an amusement, contrasts critics’ work 
with the serious, objective endeavors of scientists, work obviously associ- 
ated here with Steen’s own procedures. 

That said, those whose interest in literature is more aesthetic than 
empirical may find that many of Steen’s conclusions seem plausible, 
and his findings may even corroborate their own experiences of pro- 
cessing metaphors. Steen’s clearly explained research might well inspire 
further research. It may offer advice by way of example for researchers 
interested in how people understand metaphor. 
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The Functional Analysis of English: A Halliday an Approach .Thomas 
Bloor and Meriel Bloor. London: Arnold, 1995. 278 pp 

Reviewed by 
Wendy L. Bowcher 
Tokyo Gakugei University 

The study of grammar is seldom seen as a vehicle for studying social 
aspects of English. However, The Functional Analysis of English: A 
Hallidayan Approach provides the tools to do just that. This book dem- 
onstrates a way of looking at not just what can be done grammatically 
in English, but what is done and why. Bloor and Bloor claim that: 

Since a speaker’s or writer’s choice of words is constrained by the situation 
of utterance, and since words and groups of words take on special 
Significance in particular contexts, the grammar must be able to account 
for the way in which the language is used in social situations, (p. 4) 

This claim underpins functional grammar in the Hallidayan model. 

The Functional Analysis of English offers an accessible introduction 
to Halliday’s functional grammar. While this book focuses on develop- 
ing a basic working knowledge and understanding of the grammatical 
system as proposed by Halliday, it is not just a grammar book. It pro- 
vides readers with useful and succinct notes on some basic notions in 
Halliday’s linguistic theory, historical influences on the theory, practi- 
cal suggestions for English language teaching, and suggestions for fur- 
ther study and reading in the area. This makes the book particularly 
useful not only for students, but also for teachers who wish to see the 
insights a grammar can provide into the connection between language 
and the functions it serves in our lives. 

The authors cover much of the content of Halliday’s An Introduc- 
tion to Functional Grammar (1994), albeit in a less complex manner, 
and occasionally direct the reader to relevant chapters of Halliday’s 
book for further reading or for clarification of points. The first chapter 
introduces some basic notions in the theory, such as linguistic choice, 
the centrality of the analysis of authentic texts in developing linguistic 
description, and the notion of “rank.” Chapter two explains functional 
labeling in a grammatical system as well as the place of class labeling. 
This provides a useful link between traditional grammatical terms such 
as adverb and adjective, and functional grammatical terms such as 
modifier or actor. The remaining chapters take the reader carefully 
through terminology, examples, and exercises in the grammar. 

Halliday’s book does not include exercises for the student, and so, 
Bloor and Bloor offer a practical, hands-on exploration, making it ideal 
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an companion workbook to the Halliday volume. The exercises appear 
at the end of almost every chapter along with answers or suggested 
answers, depending on whether the question is open-ended or not. 
Exercises are varied, interesting, and challenging and make use of au- 
thentic texts in English from a variety of sources, including literature, 
the sciences, instruction manuals, recipes, jokes, and oral exchanges. 
They provide practice in analyzing clauses, identifying certain gram- 
matical features of texts, comparing and contrasting texts, and inter- 
preting grammatical choices in texts. The following exercise is taken 
from chapter six, “Process and Participant.” 

Exercise 6.6 

Explain the following old joke in terms of Process and Participant. 

Comedian A: My dog’s got no nose. 

Comedian B: Your dog’s got no nose? How does he smell? 

Comedian A: Terrible, (p. 129-130) 

The use of authentic texts throughout confirms the authors’ aim to 
link grammar with the ways it is used in different situations, and offers 
a meaningful approach to the study of grammar rather than an ap- 
proach which views grammar as merely a set of rules. The way in 
which the exercises and their answers are set out, however, is a short- 
coming. The exercises appear on pages adjacent to the answers, mak- 
ing it difficult for students to work without referring to the answers. 
Because of this, the analyses in these exercises are probably best used 
as examples for analyzing other texts that the teacher or students bring 
to class. However, teachers do need to be aware that authentic texts 
may be more difficult to analyze than they first appear. 

The second to last chapter of the book suggests possible applica- 
tions of the grammar and outlines some significant research conducted 
within a functional framework. This chapter includes a section on En- 
glish language teaching applications and a section on writing in sci- 
ence and technology. Both of these are minor sections in the book but 
they provide very useful insights. The section on English language teach- 
ing applications overviews some significant work within the Hallidayan 
(and related functional) framework on English language teaching, for 
example, cohesion, genre studies, and hedging in academic writing. It 
also provides examples of the application of a functional grammar in 
the TESOL classroom, specifically for the teaching of academic writing. 
One example refers to the way in which academic writers modify their 
claims. Bloor and Bloor note that: 

. . . when researchers writing in English make knowledge claims based 

on their research evidence, they rarely make bald confident statements, 
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but they usually modify their propositions by the use of modal verbs 
such as ‘may,’ modal adjuncts such as possibly or lexical items that 
decrease the force of a proposition such as ‘indicate’ or ‘appear.’ (p. 231) 

The section on writing in science and technology would be useful 
for anyone required to teach a content-based curriculum. In this sec- 
tion the authors not only direct the reader to relevant research in the 
field, but outline specific examples of the ways a functional grammar 
can lead to an understanding of the way in which language is used and 
structured in certain content areas. An example of this is the following 
quotation which refers to scientific writing. Bloor and Bloor state that: 

The tendency to use Nominal Groups rather than verbal processes has a 
number of major effects on scientific text. Firstly, it is a means whereby 
all reference to people can be omitted, and scientific knowledge can be 
presented as though it has some external objective reality quite apart 
from the people who are engaged in observing or researching it. This 
facilitates the expression of general “truths” and “claims” about the nature 
of the world, (p. 223) 

The final chapter sketches the historical setting of Hallidayan approaches 
within the field of linguistics. This includes some of the major influences 
on Hallidayan linguistics and some of the differences between this ap- 
proach and that of other linguists such as Chomsky. This is particularly 
useful as background information for language and linguistics teachers 
who are not particularly familiar with the Hallidayan school of linguistics 
and its connection to other schools of linguistics. It is also an accessible 
guide for students who are studying introductory linguistics. 

Each chapter includes a summary of the main points covered and each 
chapter but the first includes a “further study” section directing readers to 
significant and related research in the area covered in that chapter. At the 
end of the book is a comprehensive glossary of terms, a full bibliography, 
and an index. 

The authors are both highly experienced practitioners in the field of 
English language teaching, teacher training, and applied linguistics re- 
search. Within the pages of this book they demonstrate a thoughtful 
understanding of what teachers and students would like in a textbook 
on grammar, particularly if they are approaching this grammar for the 
first time. 

The Functional Analysis of English: A Hallidayan Approach is suit- 
able for introductory linguistics courses and English grammar courses 
at the university level, as a reference guide to functional grammar for 
language and linguistics teachers, as a companion workbook to Halliday’s 
An Introduction to Functional Grammar , as a source book for func- 
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tional grammar exercises using authentic texts, and for anyone with an 
interest in functional grammar 
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Teaching Business English. Mark Ellis and Christine Johnson. Hong Kong: 
Oxford University Press, 1994. xiv + 237 pp. 

Reviewed by 
Steffen Eckart 
ALC Education, Kanagawa Branch 

Imagining a more complete volume for the instructor motivated to im- 
prove his or her business-English classes is a difficult task. Teaching Busi- 
ness English effectively synthesizes crucial information about professionals 
and their working world with theoretical principles drawn from teaching 
methodology, linguistics, and language testing. This mix of specific con- 
tent issues with more general teaching concepts makes Ellis and Johnson’s 
book ideal for those teachers of English for Business Purposes who are 
starting out, as well as experienced instructors who seek a fresh reference. 

The book branches into three parts. Part one, “Introduction to Business 
English,” draws upon the history of the field, the categories of learners 
who commonly need business English, the types of schools where English 
is taught, and resources available to the developing business English teacher. 
Part two, “Analyzing the needs of the learners,” suggests means of gather- 
ing necessary information. Needs are broadly based on four learner char- 
acteristics: existing language abilities, job type such as managerial staff or 
technical staff, purposes for learning, and individual learner variables such 
as nationality and educational background. Included in this section are 
detailed charts and tables which break down these needs into categories. 
Chapter 9 is particularly useful because it connects business skills with 
language functions. Part three, “Activities and materials,” guides the reader 
through available textbooks and offers detailed suggestions for creating 
original materials. The latter are grouped by Ellis and Johnson into two 
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chapters. One covers framework materials, which are “diagrammatic rep- 
resentations which can be used to generate language” (p. 131), and the 
other examines authentic materials, which are treated as “any kind of 
material taken from the real world and not specifically created for the 
purpose of teaching” (p. 157). This third part provides concrete examples 
of how to implement the planning approaches which are detailed in the 
first two parts. 

The book’s push for teachers to carefully consider learner needs and to 
involve them directly in course design broadly stems from developments 
in Communicative Language Teaching (CLT) which have occurred over 
the past 25 years. In addition, advocates of CLT such as Savignon (1991, P- 
266) have argued that program goals must be elaborated “in terms of 
functional competence.” Examples in Teaching Business English include 
recommending and agreeing (p. 9). Mastering such functions depends 
upon a classroom where learners “feel secure and free of stress” (Ellis, 
1994, p. 479), and where real communication is encouraged. This book is 
practical in nature, providing numerous ideas for implementing these prin- 
ciples, particularly in part three. 

In a Business English course, the point of all this consideration of needs 
hinges on the teacher’s intention to improve performance, defined by the 
authors as being “operationally effective” (p. 131). Language training must 
be carefully aimed in order to efficiently develop the language skills nec- 
essary for the target situations. Students will judge their teachers with the 
same expectations of professionalism that they would hold for other train- 
ing programs conducted in their primary language. While it may be excit- 
ing for teachers to have students who are both highly motivated and who 
have specific learning objectives, it can also be a source of stress for the 
teacher who does not have the knowledge and materials needed to meet 
those objectives. 

As a basic resource, Teaching Business English has only one particular 
omission that should be borne in mind. Little information is provided 
about Computer Aided Instruction and useful resources on the Internet for 
teachers and learners. Nevertheless, this book is a window of light onto a 
field with a lack of quality introductory books. I heartily recommend this 
volume to teachers and teacher trainers concerned with business. 
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Literacy and Script Reform in Occupation Japan: Reading Between the 
Lines. J. Marshall Unger. New York: Oxford University Press, 1996. 
176 pp. 

Reviewed by 
David Cozy 

Shonan International Women’s Junior College. 

Those attempting to teach kanji to Japanese children, or to foreigners 
studying Japanese, know how many hours of drudgery are necessary 
for their students to acquire competence. They must wonder, from time 
to time, whether it’s worth it. Their students certainly do. Wouldn’t it be 
easier, those struggling with kanji must feel, to simply use romaji or 
kana instead? By doing so, countless hours could be freed up for more 
worthy pursuits. These imaginary teachers and learners wouldn’t be 
alone in their desire to simplify Japanese script. Calls to reform the 
Japanese writing system have been heard since at least the Meiji era and 
continue to ring out today. Literacy and Script Reform in Occupation 
Japan, which focuses on the immediate post-war years, is such a call. 

Unger begins with a survey of script reform in the introduction and 
the initial chapters. (A more complete and less polemical overview can 
be found in Gottlieb, 1995 ) In the course of this survey he encounters, 
and counters, many of the objections to script reform which have been 
advanced over the years. 

The first, and perhaps the easiest for him to demolish, is the notion 
that kanji convey meanings, as opposed to speech sounds, or concepts 
directly, independent of how they are pronounced in the languages 
which employ them. Kanji express, according to this line of thought, 
concepts in a more immediate fashion than scripts such as the Roman 
letters you are now decoding, and are thus “unique among all forms of 
human writing” (p. 4). If this were in fact the case, one could under- 
stand why the Japanese would be unwilling to part with them. As Unger 
makes clear, however, this is not the case. 

If each kanji really did express a unique idea or word, Unger argues, 
then “reading Chinese would be the same thing as . . . recalling the 
names of people while scanning a featureless list of telephone numbers; 
learning to read Chinese would be like memorizing the phone book for 
a town of several thousand customers” (p. 11). This, as he points out, is 
a feat few could manage. Millions of Chinese, though, do manage to 
read and write kanji , which suggests that kanji are not pure ideograms 
or logograms, and are thus not fundamentally different from scripts used 
elsewhere in the world. 
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That so many Chinese do learn to read, and that Japan has long been 
credited with one of the highest rates of literacy in the world, might 
seem to suggest that script reform, though in some ways desirable, is 
unnecessary. Unger believes, however, that the high rate of literacy as- 
sumed for pre-1945 Japan, and, indeed, for present-day Japan, is in- 
flated (pp. 6-7). 

One reason for this inflation is that literacy itself is a slippery concept. 
Does literacy in Japanese mean the ability to write and read one’s name, 
or “productive facility in several socially prestigious and functionally 
distinct styles of Japanese and Sino-Japanese writing” (p. 25)? Most would 
probably say the dividing line between literacy and illiteracy should be 
placed somewhere between these two extremes, but exactly where is 
difficult to determine. 

Unger believes that “in the early part of this century most Japanese 
possessed at best “a restricted set of skills that conferred only a portion of 
the liberating power we unthinkingly ascribe ... to education” (p. 25). 
Indeed, even as late as 1948, a survey found that although complete illit- 
eracy was negligible, only 6.2 percent of those participating were fully 
literate. A survey conducted in 1955-56 found that 50 to 60 percent of the 
participants lacked sufficient competence in written Japanese (p. 37). 

Japan, therefore, was not as literate as some supposed it to be, and 
literacy was not evenly distributed: Men tended to be more literate than 
women, city people more literate than country people, retailers and 
artisans more literate than fishermen and laborers (pp. 31-32). This might 
seem to suggest that lack of access to education, rather than the diffi- 
culty of Japanese script, lay at the heart of the problem, but Unger 
demurs. “Few Japanese,” he concludes, “were totally illiterate, but the 
vast majority experienced some degree of difficulty in reading and writ- 
ing that their education did not alleviate” (p. 43). 

Unger continues his historical survey in the third chapter, “Script Re- 
form from Within.” As the title suggests, in this chapter the author ar- 
gues that script reform is not, as some have claimed, a foreign notion 
imposed on Japan from outside. Rather, as Unger demonstrates through 
analysis of the historical record, script reform is something with which 
“thoughtful Japanese” (p. 44) have been concerned for centuries. 

In chapter four, devoted to the role of SCAP (Supreme Command for 
the Allied Powers), Unger makes it clear that, even during the occupa- 
tion when they could have, foreigners did not attempt to force the Japa- 
nese to reform their writing system (p. 59). They may, however, have 
facilitated such changes. The toyo kanji ( kanji for daily use) list and 
other language reforms promulgated in 1946, while not imposed by the 
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allies, were made possible by the eclipse of the rightists who had led 
Japan to defeat. By removing the conservatives from power, and pro- 
moting progressive politicians, SCAP opened a window of opportunity 
for reformers which had been more or less shut since the Taisho era. 

This is ironic, because in detailing the behind the scenes machina- 
tions of SCAP bureaucrats, Unger demonstrates that several key players 
were lukewarm at best about script reform. One functionary who tried 
to alleviate his superiors’ hostility to simplifying the Japanese language, 
the linguist Abraham Halpern, aware of "... the miasma of half-truths, 
speculation, [and] irrational and tangential reactions” (p. 128) that sur- 
rounded script reform, initiated an experiment which he hoped would 
clarify the situation. Chapter five is Unger’s analysis and interpretation 
of this experiment. 

The plan was for romaji to be used exclusively in teaching children 
subjects other than Japanese, and for the performance of these experimen- 
tal classes to be compared with classes using the usual combination of 
kana and kanji. One gets the sense that Unger wanted this little known 
experiment, which he calls “the most interesting incident in the struggle 
over script reform” (p. 8) to be the core of his book, and as an advocate of 
script reform, he was no doubt hoping it would support his cause. The 
results of the experiment; nearly half a century after its conclusion, how- 
ever, are uninterpretable largely because the raw data is missing (p. 158), 
but also because, from what we know of how the experiment was con- 
ducted, it is difficult not to concur with Howell V. Calhoun, SCAP’s Educa- 
tion Research Officer, who wrote in 1950: “it is hard to find words to 
describe how completely this project has been bungled” (p. 87). 

Although Unger would like to use this experiment to bolster his sup- 
port for script reform, to his credit he does not shy away from discussion 
of the experiment’s methodological shortcomings. One that he doesn’t 
mention is the experimenters’ failure to control for the fact that teachers 
volunteering to take on the extra work incumbent upon teaching in an 
experimental program are likely to be, in general, more motivated, 
hardworking and enthusiastic than the norm. One teacher who volun- 
teered to participate in the romaji education experiment, for example, 
when there were no romaji mathematics textbooks available for the class 
he was to teach, went so far as to have one transcribed at his own expense 
(p. 94). Further muddying the waters with regard to the quality of the 
teachers, others reporting on the experiment felt that due to lack of train- 
ing in romaji the volunteer teachers were inferior (p. 105). 

Whether they were in fact superior, inferior, or neither one is an 
empirical question which, unfortunately, cannot be answered today. 
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That it can’t be is, in part, because of the lack of rigor with which the 
experiment was conducted. Romaji might be more effective than kanji 
and kana , but because of this lack of rigor, coupled with the lack of raw 
data, we simply don’t, and can’t, know. 

The hypothesis that the experiment set out to test, “that students 
who did not have to learn kanji as a concomitant part of studying 
mathematics or the like would make faster progress than students who 
did” (p. 84), is an interesting one. Those teaching Japanese would, no 
doubt, still like to know whether using romaji would make their jobs 
easier. It is unlikely, though, that the experiment will be replicated any 
time soon. The window of opportunity that briefly swung open for 
language reformers at the end of the war slammed shut again all too 
soon. As the Cold War intensified the United States found it expedient 
to rehabilitate the Japanese right. When the conservatives returned to 
power they brought with them their old resistance to language reform 
as well as to research which might support it. 

Unger’s book is most valuable as an object lesson in how, rather than 
reason or research, it is extralinguistic factors such as politics which 
ultimately determine the success or failure of language planning and 
reform. Teachers of Japanese, for example, may see little connection 
between international relations and the lessons they are planning for 
next week. If, however, the Cold War hadn’t happened, and research on 
romanization had been allowed to continue, such research may have 
demonstrated that students whose teachers and texts used romaji pro- 
gressed faster than students whose teachers and texts didn’t. If this had 
been the case, the lessons these hypothetical teachers of Japanese are 
planning for next week might look rather different than they do. 

Literacy and Script Reform in Occupation Japan is, in short, an excel- 
lent overview of all the reasons Japanese script should be reformed, and 
of the reasons it won’t be. 
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Teaching and Learning in Japan. Thomas P. Rohlen and Gerald K. Le 

Tendre (Eds.). Cambridge: Cambridge UP, 1996. 399 pp. 

Reviewed by 
Stephen M. Ryan 
Osaka Institute of Technology 

Popular interest abroad in Japan’s education system seems to have 
waned as the Japanese economy has weakened. This is a great pity as 
the first wave of journalistic analyses and first-person accounts has given 
way to a much more considered and enlightening research-based ap- 
proach to the topic. Teaching and Learning in Japan brings together 
analyses from a surprisingly large number of researchers who have spent 
long periods of time (years, in some cases) as observers in Japanese 
schools and other teaching/learning environments. 

It is much more, however, than a series of disparate observations. 
The editors, and many of the authors themselves, have pulled together 
the separate accounts into a coherent overview of the topic which, nev- 
ertheless, manages to eschew stereotypes and present a credibly nu- 
anced analysis of approaches to teaching and learning in this country. 

Most of the theory-building occurs in the introductory and conclud- 
ing essays by Rohlen and Le Tendre but much also depends on their 
definition of the scope of the book. While the heart of the work is a 
series of detailed examinations of procedures in and around kindergar- 
tens, elementary schools and middle schools, the decision to include 
chapters on novices in a Zen monastery, new employees at a bank and 
tto^-performers, sets the whole discussion in a wider social context 
which both illuminates and is illuminated by the school-based studies. 

Section 1, “Fundamental Approaches,” includes essays by G. Victor 
Sogen Hori and Thomas P. Rohlen. Hori’s account of “Teaching and 
Learning in the Rinzai Zen Monastery” is based on personal experience 
as a novice. He describes how he learnt to carry out his duties, without 
any specific instructions, knowing he faced harsh criticism when his 
performance was less than perfect. Rohlen writes about his experiences 
as a participant in an induction course for new employees at a bank. His 
analysis sets in context notorious practices involving physical privations 
and deliberate social disorientation. 

Although, these two essays make sense in their own terms and shed 
light on the subjects they analyze, it is hard at the time to see how they 
are meant to fit together, still less how they are relevant to the descrip- 
tions of school education which follow, despite the editors’ attempts to 
explain this in the introduction. With hindsight, however, it becomes 
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clear that the “Fundamental Approaches” which these learning experi- 
ences share is an over-riding concern for the individual’s spiritual de- 
velopment as a member of society. This is a theme which recurs 
throughout the book. 

The second section, “The Emotional Foundations of Early Learning,” 
includes essays by three researchers on separate studies of the educa- 
tion of young children. Catherine Lewis writes about the values which 
underlie practices in the elementary school classrooms she has observed. 
As with many of the essays, the comparison with U.S. values and prac- 
tices is explicit. She asks why it is that, despite the famously longer 
school year, Japanese children spend so much more time than Ameri- 
cans off-task: holding sports days and class trips, and talking about how 
to do their best. She concludes that the Japanese ideal is to educate the 
whole child while the U.S. focus is much narrower. 

The comparison continues in Lauren Kautloff’ s essay which meets 
head on the allegation that early Japanese education destroys children’s 
individuality. Using illustrations from her observation of pre-school 
classes, she shows how the efforts of the individual are incorporated 
into the group, each child being valued for what she brings to the group. 

Nancy Sato’s essay challenges the whole individual/group dichotomy 
as unhelpful in seeking to understand Japanese elementary classrooms. 
Rather than group-oriented, she sees classroom practices as being rela- 
tionship-oriented, consciously encouraging children to reflect and work 
on their relationships with each other, with the teacher, with learning 
materials, and with the subject they are studying. 

She also offers a very clear example of a point many of the authors in 
this collection make: how the surface homogeneity of Japanese schools 
allows individuals to develop and express themselves. The very fact, 
she says, that daily routines are standardized and predictable means that 
teachers can relinquish control of many classroom activities. This both 
frees the teacher to deal with individual problems and allows each of 
the students to experience the responsibilities of leadership. 

Section 3, "School and Classroom Models,” focuses more clearly on 
the process of instruction in elementary schools. All of the essays here 
make comparisons with U.S. practices, some of them quantitative as 
well as qualitative. The picture which emerges from the first three es- 
says will surprise many non-Japanese readers: again and again the class- 
rooms in which inquiry is stimulated, individual opinions nurtured, 
and responsibility for learning given to the students are the Japanese 
classrooms rather than the American. The authors here make the point 
that many successful Japanese practices fulfill ideals espoused by Ameri- 
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can educators far better than the practices researchers observe in Ameri- 
can classrooms. 

These conclusions are not especially new (Harold Stevenson in particu- 
lar has been writing about them for years) but the stereotypes of Japanese 
education in the U.S. are so fossilized that little impact has been made on 
the popular imagination. These three essays present, in distilled form, a 
wealth of research evidence disputing the stereotypes, at least as far as 
elementary school education is concerned. Once again the impact of the 
message will probably be minimal among the public at large but we, as 
educators with a professional interest in Japan, have a responsibility to 
inform ourselves. Read these three chapters if nothing else. 

The fourth essay in this section deals with a mode of education much 
closer to the stereotype: the Kumon method. Nancy Ukai Russell de- 
scribes the method and its origins and then draws out its underlying 
values and beliefs, which she shows to be of a piece with many ele- 
ments of the mainstream Japanese education system. One of the ways 
she does this is to analyze how the method has been changed to accom- 
modate American values in the process of adoption in the U.S. This is a 
very enlightening approach also used by Lois Peak in her later essay on 
the Suzuki Method of violin instruction. 

By this point in the book, I was wondering “What happens to all the 
lively, inquiring minds and outgoing personalities nurtured by elemen- 
tary schools before they come into my university classroom?” A partial 
answer is provided in Section 4, “Path and Guidance,” which deals with 
middle schools. Both of the essays in this section focus on the concept 
of shido (guidance), not just in the sense of verbal advice offered by 
teachers to students but as a concept that informs every aspect of rela- 
tions between seniors and juniors in the school. 

“While elementary school socialises children to many of the nuances 
of Japanese life, middle school is the child’s introduction to hierarchical 
organisation and adult patterns of teaching and learning,” writes LeTendre 
(p. 289). Foremost among these patterns is the understanding that learn- 
ing is a serious business requiring suffering and dedication. Another is 
that older people ( sempai , sensei - somebody “born before,” veteran 
teachers) have a clearer understanding of the world than younger ones 
and are to be respected and obeyed. A strength of this section is the 
way it brings nuance to these lessons and shows that not everybody 
follows them wholeheartedly. 

I say that the explanation of post-elementary education is only partial 
because this collection of essays seems incomplete to me. The richness 
of insights into pre-school and elementary schools is not repeated in the 
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two essays on junior high schools. Very little is said about high schools,' 
despite the near universality of high-school attendance. Rohlen’s own 
(1983) study of high schools makes a useful companion to this volume 
but suffers by comparison as it presents the perspective of only one 
researcher. Then there is the resounding silence among social scientists 
about university education in Japan. When, oh when, is this detailed, 
multi-perspective approach to be applied to university classrooms? 

My plea is heartfelt because, as a university-level' language teacher, I 
see much in the descriptions of elementary school life that I would like 
to incorporate into my own teaching but before I can contemplate 
doing so, I need to know much more about how elementary school 
graduates are socialized by the education process before they enter my 
classroom. 

The final section of the book, “Artistic Pursuits-Old and New,” looks 
at training for nob - drama and violin playing. Tom Hare’s essay on the 
concept of “training” in nob is rather esoteric but does offer insight into 
traditional beliefs about appropriate forms of education at different 
points in the life-cycle, Lois Peak’s analysis of the Suzuki Method first 
explains the basic tenets of the method and then shows how these 
principles have been changed in establishing the method in the U.S. It 
might have been better placed alongside the treatment of Kumon. 

Despite heavy hints in the introduction, the editors do not include 
essays on learning in everyday life beyond school-age. The hints sug- 
gest that such learning follows patterns established in school education 
but it would have been helpful to include specific studies showing this 
to be the case. 

This book makes a very important contribution to Western under- 
standing of Japanese education. The approach is thorough, subtle, and 
convincing. The book should be read by any serious student of Japan 
and by all who come from abroad and teach here. I hope there will be 
a second volume, dealing with the education of older children and 
young adults and with life-long learning. 
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The Self-Directed Teacher: Managing the Learning Process. David Nunan 

and Clarice Lamb. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1996. 296 pp. 

Reviewed by 
Ronald M. Honda 
Honda Language School 

Nunan and Lamb address The Self-Directed Teacher to all practicing 
teachers, embryonic or mature, but primarily to those who are discov- 
ering that success in the classroom depends on basing their decisions 
on the needs, goals, and objectives of the learners and then executing 
those decisions effectively-essentially, all in-class factors. This, how- 
ever, is only half of the equation. Nunan and Lamb fail to address the 
other half, namely managing learning within the external limits placed 
on each teacher’s situation, including institutional flexibility, and the 
role of outside factors such as parents, peers, and community groups. 

The text, its subjects, treatment, educational purpose, and manage- 
rial objectives, originated in the authors’ many years of discussions and 
observations in a variety of classrooms and their subsequent observa- 
tion that autonomous and project-based teaching go hand-in-hand with 
communicative language teaching. The authors explain how these ideas 
impact on classrooms worldwide. Their rigorous and labor intensive 
research work provides a solid foundation from which to begin a project 
of this nature and magnitude. The general argument can be simply 
stated: Teachers must effectively utilize their decision-making ability to 
create suitable environment if students are to learn. In many respects, 
the authors contend, teachers are unquestionably managers. As such, 
they should acquire managerial skills so they can create conditions 
conducive to learning, improve their teaching environment, and adapt 
to unforeseen situations that arise in the classroom as a result of admin- 
istrative or executive decisions. 

The book is divided into eight distinct and solidly constructed chap- 
ters each of which is concluded with supplementary projects and tasks. 
These supplements appear as extracts providing the teacher with the 
opportunity to put theory into practice. As a TESOL practitioner him- 
self, this reviewer performed several of the end-of-chapter projects to 
test the validity of their application in a classroom setting and applied 
several of the tasks to his own particular teaching situation. While some 
were not suitable or appropriate in certain settings, most were exceed- 
ingly effective. Where a project did not help in one learning situation, 
it proved useful and suitable in another, illustrating the authors’ notion 
that “in a sense, each learner is an island, and each learner interests a 
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particular classroom even in a slightly different way” (p. 157). 

Chapter 1 focuses on the significance of laying a strong foundation 
of good supervision before the teacher enters the classroom. The au- 
thors emphasize the importance of TESOL practitioners establishing a 
strong basis upon which to expedite classroom management decisions. 
Most importantly, the efficacy of such decisions depends upon the 
objectives and desires of the learner. Here the reviewer must raise an 
objection. The book focuses too tightly on the classroom, neglecting 
many external factors which influence students and their goals and 
shapes their responses to classroom activities. For instance, the authors 
provide no role for parents in the decision-making processes of the 
teacher. It is a considerable omission since parents play a significant 
role in their children’s education and future. Nobody concerned with 
the practice of English language teaching, particularly at primary and 
secondary levels, and particularly in second language acquisition, can 
ignore the significance of the parents’ role in their children’s education. 

Chapter 2 explores some of the preparation work teachers under- 
take before entering the classroom. The argument is, for teacher to 
manage and supervise effectively, their decisions should be structured 
around a curriculum manifesting an understanding of students’ objec- 
tives and needs. Nunan and Lamb emphasize the significance of teach- 
ers making decisions in the light of students’ goals, objectives, and 
needs, but fail to concretely define these goals and objectives. The 
authors would strengthen their argument if learner needs and objec- 
tives were specified, thus providing teachers with possible solutions 
and pedagogical guidelines for accommodating such needs. For ex- 
ample, some students may want to concentrate on conversation while 
others may want to spend most of their time studying syntax and gram- 
mar. How does a teacher manage a classroom with such conflicting 
goals without alienating students? 

Chapter 3 takes us into the area of classroom talk, which is essential 
because it is the way teachers most directly reach learners. We learn 
the uses of teacher monitoring and why teachers should assess their 
performance in the classroom. The chapter explores a range of ques- 
tions, “How much talking do I do?” “To what extent should the teachers 
employ the students’ first language to facilitate their acquisition of the 
target language?” “Do students get the opportunity to express them- 
selves?” The chapter examines the nature and type of questions teacher 
ask. The section on managing error is particularly stimulating and teach- 
ers in training will find this section quite revealing. However, I ques- 
tion the authors’ contention “that learners who have developed skills in 
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identifying their own preferred learning skills and strategies will be 
more effective language learners” (p. 157), since Nunan and Lamb pro- 
vide no evidence supporting this claim. For example, I have discov- 
ered that I perform well in learning Chinese language in a classroom 
setting. The question is will I be functional and effective beyond the 
borders of the classroom? 

Chapters 4 and 5 explore time, pacing, classroom monitoring, teacher- 
learner roles, one-to-one instruction, and self-directed learning, respec- 
tively. In an interesting discussion on pacing, the writers start from the 
two straightforward observations that, since most teachers value con- 
structive use of classroom time, particularly when there is a set amount 
of material to cover, they must decide how long activities should last 
and need to be aware of the time available. Nunan and Lamb then note 
the deeper requirement, “Before managing our time, we need to find 
out what we are actually doing with it” (p. 126). The discussion of how 
teachers make effective decisions with the amount of resources at their 
disposal is particularly interesting. 

This section also discusses the constructive use of time in response 
to cultural factors and behavioral problems teacher must encounter 
daily, such as cultural differences over roles and rules between teacher 
and students. Most of all, Nunan and Lamb stress, teachers must be 
firm, for as Harmer (1991, p. 249) points out, “one way of avoiding 
most disruptive behavior (though not all) is by making sure that all 
your students of whatever age know ‘where you stand'.” This chapter 
also fails to include the parents in the equation as an important ele- 
ment in resolving discipline problems of students. A section on the role 
of parents in behavior problems would develop the discussion of class- 
room discipline. Nevertheless, the classroom snaps (pp. 135-136) are 
particularly useful. 

With increasing numbers of ESL teachers exploring the field of lan- 
guage brokering on their own, the brief section on one-to-one instruc- 
tion needs more extensive treatment. The number of teachers in Japan 
giving private lessons has grown over the past five years. A similar state 
of affairs exists in China and other Asian countries where there is a 
great demand for English teachers. Nevertheless, these chapters are 
quite informative and enlightening, and this reviewer particularly en- 
joyed the interview skit with teacher and student on pages 150-152. 

In chapters 6 and 7 Nunan and Lamb discuss managing resources, 
motivation, attitude, and aptitude. In general chapter 6 notes that com- 
mercially produced teaching materials, if used constructively and with 
the needs and objectives of learners in mind, give the teacher flexibility 
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to achieve classroom goals. To achieve this, the writers emphasize the 
establishment of criteria to follow when selecting course materials. We 
learn that the effective use of such resources is crucial to the successful 
management of the classroom. 

The authors also discuss the roles of motivation, attitude, and apti- 
tude in second language acquisition. This section stresses the teacher’s 
responsibility to find creative ways of enhancing students’ motivation 
and developing their attitude toward the learning process (in addition 
to whatever aptitude they bring to the language). All this assumes, of 
course, that teachers have sufficient latitude and independence in the 
classroom to allow for such flexibility. A teacher without such latitude 
is at a serious disadvantage and those who operate within a framework 
of strict limitations often find creativity stifled. 

The final chapter discusses at length the importance of self-monitor- 
ing and evaluation among teachers in a critically but constructive man- 
ner. Evaluation among teachers, whether formal or informal, serves a 
crucial role in each teacher’s decision-making process. Not only does 
such assessment save time in planning, it also plays a significant role in 
the learner’s progress. 

The book has three main uses. Administrators, directors, and princi- 
pals of schools can use it as they try to better understand and accom- 
modate their teaching staff. Teachers and teachers-in-training will want 
its insights to help them evaluate and assess their effectiveness as edu- 
cators and to refine and develop their style and managerial and super- 
visory acumen in the classroom. Finally, the book’s focus on self-direction 
and its emphasis on teachers’ awareness of students’ needs makes clear 
the importance of autonomy in the classroom, for teachers and stu- 
dents. The book appeals to such a broad audience-teachers, teachers- 
in-training, administrators, supervisors, and principles of schools-by 
not imposing a particular pedagogical approach to teaching and by 
encouraging teachers and administrators to seek alternative ways of 
dealing with the daily managerial problems of teaching by always keep- 
ing students’ needs in mind. 

Undoubtedly thousands of books have been written on manage- 
ment. Just take a look in the management section of any bookstore. 
This book, however, goes beyond them. It takes a different view, fo- 
cusing primarily on classroom management from a teacher-student 
perspective and shows teachers how to use management skills to en- 
hance their effectiveness as teachers and to stimulate learner involve- 
ment. This makes The Self-Directed Teacher unique. Most books on 
management concern themselves with financial printouts and profit 
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and loss aspects of business; the profit factor, if you will. Rather this 
volume deals with the human aspects of management and devotes 
special attention to the needs and objectives of the learner as customer 
in institutions of learning. The authors have, therefore, written a man- 
agement text from the perspective of student and teacher. In this sense 
the book is an invaluable resource and is a major contribution to the 
development of the teacher-student approach to management with one 
significant omission: conflict management. 

The subject of conflict management is crucial to a teacher’s manage- 
ment skills and should have been explored in more detail. Situations 
always arise where there is a breakdown in communication, between 
teachers and management, and between teachers and students. A chapter 
on how to resolve such conflicts would have been helpful. This minor 
oversight does not, however, take away from the book’s effectiveness. 

Nunan and Lamb, however, have still managed to give us in The Self- 
Directed Teacher an even document of useful research, thought provoking 
issues, and above all, one that teachers will find of practical use. 



Harmer, J. (1991). The practice of language teaching. London: Longman. 
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Phonology in English Language Teaching: An International Approach. 
Martha C. Pennington. (Applied Linguistics and Language Study se- 
ries). London and New York: Longman, 1996. xviii + 282 pp. 



Martha Pennington’s background prepared her well for making the prin- 
ciples of phonology accessible to those engaged in or training for ELT. 
Born in Florida, she moved to New Hampshire at age 13 and still recalls 
the accent shock she and her new speech community experienced. She 
studied and taught applied linguistics in Pennsylvania, California, and Ha- 
waii, later also at Nagoya Gakuin University and Temple University Japan; 
she is now Professor of English at the City University of Hong Kong (pp. 
xiv-xv). Her perspective is “variationist, accent-neutral and international” 
(p. xvi), both politically correct and practical for JALT members. 

Although Pennington does not spare technical terms and writes very 
dense prose that cannot be read casually, she also explains things clearly, 
usually with helpful examples. For instance, if “a combination of retrof- 
lex and labialized articulation” fails to evoke anything in your mind’s 
ear, the example offered that this speech quality “made the American 
actor, Jimmy Stewart, seem ingenuous” (p. l60) makes the effect easier 
to imagine or test for yourself. 

Pennington’s initial advice to readers is that her book is a 
multidisciplinary “comprehensive introduction to English phonology” 
aimed primarily at teachers of English as a second or foreign language 
(p. xvi), and it is exactly that. There are six chapters: 1) Introduction to 
phonology in language teaching; 2) Consonants; 3) Vowels; 4) Prosody 
(e.g., stress, intonation); 5) Phonology and orthography, and; 6) Pro- 
nunciation in the language curriculum. The main text of each is fol- 
lowed by extensive “activities” by which readers can check or apply 
their understanding of the material. The first five chapters also include 
“teaching ideas.” The few that I tried with my college classes worked 
well and were enjoyable. There are also three appendices: A) Hierarchi- 
cal analysis of student pronunciation; B) Pedagogical classification of 
pronunciation errors and problems, and; C) Sample unit plan for teach- 
ing the /r/-/l/ distinction. 

This last is not the only place where the author’s East Asian experience 
may have contributed to the development of her ideas. Her warning about 
the difficulty of distinguishing “foreign” from “native” accents (pp. 6-7) and 
her citation of Nigerian E. Adegbija to the effect that native speakers are 
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not necessarily the best teachers of a target foreign language being learned 
for community-internal purposes (p. 240) could usefully correct the “na- 
tive-speaker [of English]” mystique current in this country, particularly if 
accompanied by a realistic and critical examination of the goals of ELT 
here. Sometimes her awareness of English phonological issues relevant to 
Japan comes out in amusing ways. Teaching ideas involving the “/w/, /v/ 
, /f/, /h/ contrast (e.g. for Japense [sic] students)” include the following 
awareness activity. When a Japanese student says “manfood,” what does 
s/he mean? (1) food made for humans (cf. dogfood); (2) the condition of 
being a man (manhood); (3) part of a conditional statement about a man 
(man would); (4) part of a relative clause statement about a man (man 
who’d); (5) any or all of the above (p. 84). 

In an otherwise exemplary textbook, there are a few spots in need of 
more careful editing or proofreading. Some errors, like the “Japense” 
students, mentioned above, are obvious and not problematical, but not 
all. The prose is so precise and economical that it took me, at least, 
quite a bit of thought to satisfy myself that the passage below, rather 
than my understanding of it, contained a serious error. 

A tendency for complementarity in length of the consonant and vowel in 
syllables made up of Vowel +Consonant (VC), and to a lesser extent in CV 
syllables, has been found for English. According to this tendency, a durationally 
long consonant is preceded (or followed) by a short vowel, and a durationally’ 
short consonant is preceded (or followed) by a short vowel (p. 100). 

The sentences following this passage help clarify that the last two words 
should in fact be “long vowel.” 

In another activity in which intonation alone is to be a clue whether 
a sentence is a statement or a question, all pairs are verbally identical, 
except for one: “There are three yellow ones. There are only three 
yellow ones?” (p. 170). 

In some cases, the economy with which a situation is introduced makes 
it hard to interpret, e.g., the following question for an activity: “Why does 
a cold cause /m/ to be denasalized, with [b] substituting for /m/?” (p. 72). 
A more natural way to bring up the topic of what it sounds like to talk 
through a cold (“When you have a cold, why do you tend to denasalize / 
m/, replacing it with [b]?”) would have helped. The sudden introduction of 
“a cold,” unaccompanied by usual collocations, is disorienting. 

Less important, but equally bizarre is the stylistic decision to refer to 
certain quoted texts, printed in the same font as the main text, as num- 
bered “figures” (e.g., “figure 5.1,” p. 186, is a poem). The respect for 
ordinary English usage evident throughout Pennington’s treatment of 
the sound system should be extended to the use of words as well. 

► 
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This book is exactly what it says it is. It systematically explains the 
scientific phonology of English as it relates to teaching and learning that 
language. Although features of other sound systems are sometimes 
mentioned, this is not an all-purpose phonology text. Although some 
persons other than those concerned with ELT may find it useful, it was 
not written with anyone else in mind. I would recommend it as a very 
useful coursebook without reservation to anyone engaged in training 
teachers of English as a second or foreign language, as well as to those 
who wish to acquire the equivalent of a good graduate-level introduc- 
tion to English phonology through self-study. 



Vocabulary, Semantics, and Language Education. Evelyn Hatch and 

Cheryl Brown. Cambridge. Cambridge University Press, 1995. 468 pp. 

Reviewed by 
Mark O’Neil 
ALC Education 

This book, from the Cambridge Language Teaching Library, a com- 
panion volume to Discourse and Language Teaching: Vocabulary, Se- 
mantics, and Language Education, according to the back cover, focuses 
on “the exploration of semantic and lexical theory and the practical 
application of this theory to language teaching and language learning.” 
The book does not provide the language teacher with any practical 
techniques for vocabulary teaching, but rather attempts to draw the 
reader to an understanding of why a language learner may or may not 
successfully acquire lexical processes. 

The book has five parts, “Semantics,” “Lexicon,” “Lexical cases and 
morphology,” “Vocabulary choice and discourse use,” and “Vocabulary 
learning and vocabulary teaching.” Each chapter contains a variety of ac- 
tivities for practice and review as well as suggestions for further research. 

The first part, “Semantics,” begins with a description of semantic 
feature analysis and introduces the different motivations of psycholo- 
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gists and linguists for describing language. The presentation of a vari- 
ety of models such as componential analysis, core meanings and proto- 
type theory, and relational models discusses the strengths and limitations 
of each model. Linguists, on the one hand, are searching for a descrip- 
tion of semantics that fits into a complete description of language. In 
the search for such a description they break language down into in- 
creasingly smaller and smaller components in order to classify not just 
words but also the various separate and different meanings of those 
words. On the other hand, psychologists are concerned primarily with 
the relationship between perception and language. Part I also describes 
the way we use language in a less than literal way. 

Part II, “Lexicon,” describes the ways the vocabulary of a language 
increases, including borrowing from other languages, coinage, com- 
pounding, and clipping. Hatch and Brown discuss these processes along 
with their implications for language learners. 

The third part, “Lexical cases and morphology,” examines traditional 
methods of classifying words into parts of speech and presents some 
difficulties arising from such classifications. The authors follow this by 
a look at word formation processes with derivational morphology, in- 
cluding a discussion of the processes that can lead to learner error. 
There is also a chapter on inflectional morphology, a grammar-cen- 
tered description, included here as part of the lexical system. 

Part IV, “Vocabulary choice and discourse use,” describes of how 
lexical choice is affected by register, style, gender and other social 
factors. It also addresses the way that groups or individuals express 
their uniqueness, biases and preferences through word choice. 

“Vocabulary learning and vocabulary teaching,” the final part, takes 
the understanding gained of semantics and the lexicon in the first four 
parts and applies it to language learning and language teaching. The 
first chapter in this part describes learners’ strategies for vocabulary 
acquisition , “five essential steps in vocabulary learning,” and the ways 
in which they may compensate for words they do not know. Then 
comes a chapter on the strategies used by teachers and material writers 
to help learners understand and learn vocabulary. 

The book is an introduction of the study of semantics and the lexi- 
con drawing on a wide variety of research and supported by a large 
number of examples. It states in the preface that this book was origi- 
nally prepared as part of an introductory course in linguistics at the 
University of California, and it does have a “book of the course” feel to 
it. There is an extensive list of references to which the authors direct 
those who wish to gain a more detailed understanding of the field. 

O 
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While the practice exercises, which are included in every chapter, are a 
very welcome and thought-provoking element of the book, some of 
the suggested activities or ideas for research could be quite time-con- 
suming and may well be more practically approached by a group of 
linguistics students or trainee teachers within a cooperative framework 
rather than by an individual language teacher working alone. 

Vocabulary, Semantics and Language Education in many ways is 
two books in one, either or both of which might interest JALT Journal 
readers. The first four parts are aimed at the student of linguistics; the 
final part focuses on pedagogy and the needs of practicing language 
teachers. Those looking for a solid presentation of the theoretical and 
linguistic bases of vocabulary and semantics will find the first part most 
valuable. Language teachers looking for pedagogical ideas for facilitat- 
ing vocabulary learning or wishing to read about what strategies lan- 
guage students employ to learn vocabulary could simply skip straight 
to part five. In either case, Hatch and Brown have written a book of 
general interest and practical importance. 
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Disorders of Discourse. Ruth Wodak. London: Longman, 1996, 200 pp. 

Reviewed by 
Sandra Ishikawa 
Osaka 

The title of Ruth Wodak’s book, Disorders of Discourse, is ambiguous. 
It could refer to several possible types of disorder causing communica- 
tion problems. It might be about special cases like mental health prob- 
lems, or about brain damage. It might be about normal people or 
non-native speakers having communication problems in ordinary con- 
versation. The disorders in the title are those of ordinary discourse, but 
of a more subtle kind, those occurring in organizations. Such disordered 
discourse may involve people in organizations in relation to people 
outside, in client, patient or other subordinate roles. It may instead in- 
volve individuals or groups inside organizations who differ in the amount 
of power they have. This book presents a method of analyzing the use 
of power to control, subvert, prevent, or merely fail to promote dis- 
course. These are the disorders of the title, disorders sometimes so subtle 
that the people involved may be unaware of any discourse failure. Clearly, 
this is a method with a mission. 

Wodak, who works in Vienna, describes her book as presenting a 
method of analyzing discourse, which has developed over many years 
of research, from the 1970s through to the present (p. 3). The research 
provides the examples which demonstrate how the approach works. In 
the acknowledgments, Wodak points out that much of the research has 
been collaborative, involving both her colleagues and students (pp. ix- 
x). The first chapter, the introduction, is the densest. Its 34 pages lay out 
the background, definitions, rationale, method, and the impact of the 
research. Each of the next four chapters presents a research project 
demonstrating the approach. The sixth and last chapter, only eleven 
pages long, is both a summary and the conclusion. A bibliography and 
an index follow. Wodak does not mention her target audience, but the 
back cover claims the book is “relevant for students and academics in 
linguistics, sociology, psychology and education.” 

Chapter one begins by presenting sample communications which are 
not, or not easily, understood by their targets. The samples come from a 
government tax bureau, a doctor and a news broadcast, and represent 
“frame conflicts.” A frame conflict arises when “worlds of knowledge 
and interests collide with one another, and those who possess linguistic 
as well as institutional power invariably prevail” (p. 2). Wodak then 
presents evidence that people inside organizations also fail to commu- 
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nicate successfully with each other. These two types of organizational 
discourse, internal and external, are the subject matter for analysis. “In- 
ternal” refers to employees of the organization, of whatever rank, and 
“external” refers to the clients, whether they are patients, pupils, par- 
ents, or radio listeners. This area of study, which she calls “discourse 
sociolinguistics,” looks at both discourse production and discourse com- 
prehension (p. 3). Ethnographic techniques are used to get an insider 
perspective on the organizations under study. Tests and interviews are 
used to get the outsider perspective (p. 3)> The information gained is 
used to suggest changes. The approach can also be used to analyze the 
effect of making such changes. 

Continuing with a brief historical overview, Wodak describes her 
method of analysis as related to several sociolinguistic trends, especially 
(a) analyzing “text in context,” (b) interdisciplinary studies, and (c) po- 
litical concerns (pp. 5-6). She then presents a number of definitions, and 
devotes several pages to critical discourse analysis, which has strongly 
influenced her work. She next discusses methodology, and the view- 
points of several researchers. She explains her decision to use both 
micro- and macro-analysis and multiple methods. The final sections deal 
with the implications of such research from the viewpoint of society. 
This first chapter concludes: 

As discourse so cio linguists, we provide instruments for a less authoritarian 
discourse. And such instruments may, but do not have to, lead to 
emancipation. Thus, the results of our studies are important in many 
ways. First, they make transparent inequality and domination. Secondly, 
they enable us to propose possibilities of change. And, thirdly, they 
show the limits of possible emancipation through new patterns of 
discourse alone, (p. 32) 

Having laid out this background, Wodak devotes the next four chap- 
ters to presenting four quite different studies demonstrating the dis- 
course sociolinguistic approach. These chapters are easier reading than 
the first. Chapter two describes disorders of discourse in hospitals. Doc- 
tor-patient, or insider-outsider, discourse is taken up first. An overview 
describes the setting and research methods, as well as the categories of 
analysis. Three case studies follow. In the first two, an inexperienced 
patient and an experienced patient are handled quite differently, indi- 
cating that a patient’s familiarity with medical matters, especially jargon, 
affect how the doctor behaves toward the patient. The third case study 
reports on a patient whose time with the doctor is repeatedly inter- 
rupted by outside problems. This case leads into a discussion of myths 
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which hospital personal perpetuate and cooperate in. These myths are 
discussed separately. Analysis shows that the myths may be intended to 
increase harmony among insiders, particularly doctors and nurses, but 
they actually contribute to some of the problems, both internal and 
external. The chapter closes with a comparison of the type of informa- 
tion obtained by this approach and the type obtained by more common 
methods of discourse analysis. 

Chapter three describes disorders of discourse in schools. These again 
are both internal (among employees — heads and teachers of various 
ranks), and external (between these heads and teachers, and the cli- 
ents — pupils and parents). This research emerged from a 1985 Austrian 
law intended to increase democratization by requiring “school partner- 
ship” among the various interested parties. Chapter six informs us that 
the research was in fact commissioned by the Ministry of Education to 
measure the effect of this law (p. 173): Three types of school are exam- 
ined with several techniques, including quantitative and qualitative mea- 
sures. Stages and categories of analysis are presented. Several meetings 
are presented, with transcripts and analyses, showing how control and 
manipulation occur. The chapter concludes by pointing out that the law 
has not led to greater democratization, but instead, “power structures 
have been reproduced more subtly and have thereby become even 
more difficult to oppose (p. 98). 

The next chapter, the fourth, looks at news broadcasts. News stories 
differ from ordinary stories in ways that make news stories difficult to 
understand and to update as further information becomes available. There 
is a discussion of what comprehension is and of various types of sche- 
mata. and then a model of cyclical comprehension. Two experimental 
studies are reported here. One involved 277 students, and the other fifty 
adults (18 to 73 years old). Text manipulation showed that changes in the 
texts increased understanding of the news, but that greater increases were 
shown by those who were already better informed. Comprehension in- 
creased, but social class and gender differences increased more. 

Chapter five reports a three-year study of the Vienna Crisis Interven- 
tion Centre, and focuses on communication among therapists and pa- 
tient treatment groups. She discusses the ethics of research under such 
circumstances, and describes the setting, the study and the hypotheses. 
She introduces a model of therapeutic communication, with three lev- 
els of “meaning:” (a) colloquial; (b) group-specific; and (c) private (pp. 
143-146). She analyzes the text of the interactions in terms of the mean- 
ing levels, and of “moves,” although she does not use the term. “Moves” 
are steps which typically occur in specific sequences and forms in vari- 
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ous genres. [See, for example, Swales (1990) for a discussion of moves 
in research papers, and Connor (1996) for a discussion of moves, in- 
cluding Swales’. ] The discourse genre in the present study involves 
problem presentation through such moves as opening focus, scene, 
narration, circumstance, and closing focus. The text analysis uses the 
levels of meaning in combination with the moves to examine the progress 
of therapeutic discourse in therapist-patient group discussions. 

The eleven pages in Chapter six comprise a summary each of the 
chapters presenting research, chapters two through five. Each sum- 
mary concludes with a discussion of what this research approach can 
do in that situation, what problems there are, and what social changes 
this method can and cannot aid. By including a summary for each 
research type in this chapter, a broad view of the method is obtained. 
The reader can see how the approach is adapted to different goals and 
different settings. 

This book should be considered from several perspectives. From the 
first perspective, it introduces an approach to analyzing “text in context” 
using a wide range of methods, with a view toward initiating or measur- 
ing social change. In this it is very convincing. It is difficult to imagine 
any other method producing such complete and well-documented evi- 
dence of the relationships between interaction, participants, purposes 
and power. This combination of ethnography, text analysis, and other 
techniques results in impressive breadth and depth of understanding. 
Although the author does not make claims outside the specific area of 
each study, anyone familiar with a large variety of meetings in Japan 
will recognize the school research (chapter three) as describing such 
meetings very well. Shortly after reading the chapter, I attended a meet- 
ing of condominium owners which was run by the board of directors in 
exactly the way, and with exactly the intentions, described in the chap- 
ter. The annual company stockholder meetings are another example of 
this type of control. 

Although the use of analyses such as these for political purposes may 
be unfamiliar and even surprising to most readers, they may come to 
appreciate how well such work can explore relationships within organi- 
zations and between them and their clients. Such research can not only 
look for ways to change relationships, but can also evaluate the changes 
to see if they have met the intended goals, which these studies show 
they often have not. The first perspective, then, is introducing the reader 
to the potentials of this type of research approach. 

The second perspective follows from the first. Few of the readers of 
JALT Journal will have the resources and the power to undertake some 
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of the studies described here. Nor would language teachers want to 
carry them out. The radio news studies and smaller-scale classroom 
studies modeled on the other studies are perhaps the most likely appli- 
cations to interest language classroom researchers. The book offers more 
for the researcher than for the teacher in the language classroom. 

A third perspective is that of a member of society who is involved in 
the kinds of situation analyzed in the book in our daily lives (excepting 
the group therapy sessions, of course). We interact with various organi- 
zations, require medical attention, attend meetings in various capacities, 
and listen to news broadcasts. The analyses here can increase our aware- 
ness of how we manipulate people or are manipulated by them. As 
Wodak points out, the first step to initiating change is to become aware 
of what is happening. 

As a whole, the book is broadly informative. The admittedly political 
intentions may put off some readers, but they are not offensive, and 
readers should try to look past them to see what is intended. They may 
find themselves persuaded, as I did, that there is a great deal of need for 
such analyses in many situations involving power-holders and their sub- 
ordinates or clients. There is also a great potential for multidimensional 
approaches like Wodak’s. 

Criticisms of the book are minor. The paper used is permeable, so 
highlighting goes right through the page. There are a few instances where 
the language is not quite native. The tables on pages 118 and 119 report 
the significance levels of statistical procedures as “a” when they should 
surely be “p” The chapters reporting research , two through five, do not 
have closing sections. The summaries, conclusions, and implications for 
these are found in Chapter six. Chapter six, although brief, concludes the 
book very well, but the reader might like to know this information at an 
earlier point. On the whole this is an interesting book. It was not what I 
expected, given the title, but it is well worth reading. 
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Journal will issue a Call for Papers for theme-based issues. Articles should be written with 
a general audience of language educators in mind, with statistical techniques and unfamiliar 
terms clearly explained or defined. 



JALT Journal uses the Publication Manual of the American Psychological Association , 
4th edition (available from the Order Department, A.P.A., 1200 17th St. N.W., Washington 
DC). Consult recent copies of JALT Journal or TESOL Quarterly for examples of 
documentation and references. Give the page numbers of cited works in both the text and 
references. 



No more than 20 pages (approximately 6000 words) for full-length articles, including 
reference list, typed and double-spaced on A4 or 8.5”xll” paper. Research Forum 
submissions should be no more than 10 pages. Perspectives submissions should be no 
more than 15 pages. Authors must supply camera-ready diagrams or figures (if any) before 
final publication. The author’s name and references that identify the author should appear 
only on the cover sheet. 

Materials to be submitted 

Three (3) copies of the manuscript, no author reference 

Cover sheet with title, running head title (one to four words), and author name(s) 

Abstract (no more than 150 words) 

Japanese translation of title and abstract if possible (less than 400 jt) 

Biographical sketch(es) (no more than 50 words) 

Authors of accepted manuscripts must supply a disk copy (RTF or ASCII). 

Evaluation Procedures 

All manuscripts are first reviewed by the editorial staff to insure they comply with JALT 
Journal guidelines. Those considered for publication are subject to blind review by at 
least two readers, with special attention given to the JALT Journal Editorial Policy, the 
significance and originality of the submission, and the use of appropriate research design 
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and methodology. Evaluation is usually completed within three months. 

Restrictions 

Papers submitted io JALT Journal must not have been previously published, nor should 
they be under consideration for publication elsewhere. JALT Journal has First World Pub- 
lication Rights, as defined by International Copyright Conventions, for all manuscripts 
published. We regret that manuscripts or computer disks cannot be returned. 

Address for Manuscripts and Inquiries 

Sandra Fotos, JALT Journal Editor (incoming) 

Senshu University, 2-1-1 Higashi Mita 
Tama-ku, Kawasaki, Kanagawa 21 4 Japan 

Submissions to Perspectives 

The editors invite reports of pedagogical techniques which are thoroughly framed in 
theory and supported by descriptive or empirical data to the Perspectives section. Send 
submissions to: 

Nicholas O. }\mghe'\m, JALT Journal Associate Editor (incoming) 

Aoyama Gakuin University, Faculty of Law 
4-21-25 Shibuya, Shibuya-ku, Tokyo 150 Japan 

Reviews and Address for Reviews 

The editors invite reviews of books, tests, teaching systems, and other substantial publications 
in the field of language educatio'n. A list of publications which have been sent to JALT for 
review is published monthly in The Language Teacher. Please send requests for books, 
materials, reviews guidelines, and queries to submit reviews to: 

Thomas Hardy, JALT Journal Reviews Editor 
Tamagawa University, 6-1-1 Tamagawa Gakuen 
Machida-shi, Tokyo 194 Japan 

Japanese-Language Manuscripts 

The JALT Journal welcomes contributions on teaching Japanese as a second language 
CJSL). Submissions must conform to the above Guidelines. Authors are requested to proved 
a detailed abstract in English, 500-750 words in length. Refer to the Japanese-language 
Guidelines for details. Send all Japanese-language manuscripts to: 

Naoko Aoki, JALT Journal Japanese-language Editor " 

Shizuoka University, Department of Education 
836 Oya, Shizuoka 422 Japan 

Address for Inquiries about Subscriptions or Advertising 

JALT Central Office 
Urban Edge Bldg. 5F 
1-37-9 Taito, Taito-ku, Tokyo 110 Japan 
Tel: 03-3837-1630; Fax: 03-3837-1631 
(From outside Japan: Tel: 81-3-3837-1630; Fax: 81-3-3837-1631) 
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Phrasal verbs are a major feature of 
the English language. Knowing how to 
use them, or what they really mean, 
can be a real problem. 

The Cambridge International 
Dictionary of Phrasal Verbs gives easy 
to find explanations that are also 
easy to understand. 

Clear 

Detailed 

Extensive 

wise up British slang: 

Cambridge will guide you to the 
real meaning 

Cambridge University Press 
c/o UPS, Kenkyusha Bldg. 

2-9 Kanda Surugadai 
Chiyodu-ku, Tokyo 101 

Tel: (81)-3-3295-5875 Fax: (8l)-3-3219-7l82 

r Cambridge 

O ISITY PRESS 




Enough said? It's one thing knowing 
how to write words in English, quite 
another thing knowing how to say 
them. 

The English Pronouncing 
Dictionary shows users exactly how 
to say more than 80,000 words in 
English. This is the authoritative 
guide to pronunciation. 

enough I'nAf Cambridge will guide 
you to the real pronunciation. 
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JALT Conference Calendar 

JALT 98 - Omiya, November 20 - 23 
Focus on the Classroom: Interpretations 

CALL for Papers Deadline: Feb. 1, 1998 
Contact: JALT Central Office, Urban Edge Bldg. 5F, 

1-37-9 Taito-ku, Tokyo 110, Japan 

Other Conferences in Japan 

PacSLRF 98, Tokyo, March 26 - 29 

Contact: PacSLRF 98, Aoyama Gakuin University, 

Dept, of English, 4-4-25 Shibuya, Shibuya -ku, Tokyo 150, Japan 
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